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WHAT FARMERS OWE TO 
SCIENTISTS. 


Years ago men were disposed to 
sneer at the department of agriculture, 
at agricultural college professors, at 
agricultural editors. They all went 
under the general name of “book 
farmers.” It may be worth while for 
the, farmer who has been disposed to 
sneer, to examine with open mind and 
see what these scientists—theoretical 
chaps, book farmers—have actually 
done for agriculture, and with no finan- 
cial profit to themselves. . 

Take the case of the treatment of 
oats for smut, for example. We can 
all remember when the only way 
known to treat oats for smut was by 
what is known as the Jensen hot 
water treatment. This, too, was the 
discovery of a scientist; but it was 
not practical in the hands of the farm- 
er. “It required him to use hot water. 
It could not be lower than 135 degrees, 








nor more than 138; and even then it 
would weaken’ germination. This 
method was al!l right for the very 


careful farmer with plenty of time on 
his hands, who could treat a few bush- 
els from which to grow his seed for 
the next year. Then came the dis- 
covery of the formalin treatment, 
which kills the smut. Before that was 
discovered farmers lost anywhere 
from two to twenty bushels of oats per 
acre through smut. Now they do not 
need to lose any, if they are willing to 
go to the expense of a cent a bushel 
and a little time in treating their seed 


oats. Nobody has a patent on it. We 
have not looked it up, but it is safe to 
assume that it was some scientific 
fellow. 


‘Take the Babcock test, for example. 
Betore it was invented the creamery 
business was a lottery, for the reason 
that there was no way of determining 
the butter fat in milk. Quite a num- 
ber of scientists were endeavoring to 
ascertain a practical method that any 
careful farmer could use. We were 
instrumental in having one method 
published before the Babcock. It 
worked all right, but was not practical 
for the ordinary farmer. (It is singu- 
lar how many times valuable discov- 
eries are made at about the same time 
by different scientists who have seen 
the need and are working on the 
same line.) This test is now in use 
all over the world, and has never been 
improved upon. Dr. Babcock, who 
might have patented it, refused to do 
so because while he was making the 
investigations he was receiving a sal- 
ary from the government. It would 
have been worth millions to him. 

Take, again, hog cholera serum. Our 
older readers know the enormous 
losses which are incurred by the farm- 
ers every year through the death of 
hogs. The loss often came when the 








hogs were ready for market. The 
farmer lost his grain, his time and his 
labor as well as the hogs, often the 
whole profits of the year and some- 
times of two or three years. Finally, 
after years of research and numerous 


failures, the government has finally 
been abie to develop a serum which, 
if properly handled by the different 


states and handled by really scientific 
men, should in a few years wipe hog 
cholera off the list of diseases. It can 
be done, and we have no doubt will be 
done. And for this farmers are in- 
debted to a scientist of the department 
of agriculture. 

Farmers in North Dakota have been 
greatly benefited by the experiments 
of Professor Bolley in developing a 
wilt resistant flax. He has never re- 
ceived, and never will receive, a cent’s 
worth of profit for this. 

Take as another example the efforts 
of scientists in controlling cattle tick, 
making it possible for farmers to im- 
port pure bred stock from the north 
into the tick infested region. They 
have not cleared the entire south coun- 
try of cattle tick, but they have cleared 
part of it, and it is only a question of 
time and money when the cattle tick 


will be banished from the United 
States. The scientists did that. 
The farmers of Canada are under 


lasting obligations to Professor San- 
ders for the development of what is 
known as the Marquis wheat, which 
has all the valuable qualities of the 
ted Fife, and is ten days earlier. This 
means that the wheat region of Can- 
ada will be extended a hundred miles 
north of where wheat growing was 
possible before. It will take away 
from farmers the dread of frost, which 
is perhaps one of the greatest menaces 
to the development of wheat culture in 
Canada. Professor Sanders never re- 
ceived a cent from the Canadian gov- 
ernment for this, and never will. 

If it were not for the discoveries of 
these scientists—men who are purely 
“book farmers,” men who have no 
financial interest and nothing but a 
humanitarian interest in the results in 
the hands of practical farmers, farm- 
ing would be a much less profitable 
business than it is today. With all 
these economic results, it is high time 
that farmers ceased sneering at “book 
farming.” 





THE CORN ROOT LOUSE. 


We have written page on page about 
the corn root louse, and we suppose it 
will be necessary to write pages after 
pages in the future. Farmers usually 
call them blue lice. They will be 
found on the roots of the plant, suck- 
ing its juices. They will be accom- 
panied by a little brown ant, and there 
is a very interesting story connected 
with this strange partnership. At his 
request we told this story to a United 
States senator, to whom we had been 
introduced by another senator, at 
lunch one day in Washington; and the 
next time he met our friend he said: 
“What kind of a nature fakir is that 
man you asked to lunch with me?” 

The lice are the dairy cows of the 
brown or red ant, as it is called. Now 
we have never seen them milking, but 
we have seen their relative, the black 
ant, milking the lice on our Maderia 
vines, and the two kinds of ants are 
closely related, as are also the two 
kinds of lice. 

The lice produce only one crop of 
eggs in the year, and that late in the 
fall. The ants gather these, carry 
them down into their burrows and 
keep them below the frost line. They 
gradually bring them up as spring ad- 
vances, and when the lice hatch out 
carry them as a cat carries her kitten, 
and locate them on the smartweed or 
other weeds that the farmer allows to 
grow in his corn field by not properly 
preparing the seed bed; all the while 
keeping a sharp lookout of the corner 
of the eye to see the farmer and keep 
their ears open for the click of the 
corn planter. 

When the corn begins to throw out 
its rootlets, these ants carry the lice 
and put them on the roots of the corn. 
What then? The lice begin to pro- 
duce, hot eggs, but live young. If the 
weather is right, a louse can be a 
grandmother in about eight days. In 
southern Iowa and Illinois there are 
from about thirteen to sixteen genera- 
tions in a year—all alive and all fe- 
males, not a man about the place. 
The wise men call the ants “agamic” 
females, or stern mothers, and the 
process is what they call “partheno- 





genesis,” which means virgin birth or 
creation. 

Now, don’t think we are telling you 
a fairy tale. We are telling you literal 
truth, and can back it up completely 
and in exery detail by the reports of 
the illinois Experiment Station, which 
has gone into the matter most thor- 
oughly. The plant lice that you will 
find on your geraniums or Maderia 
vines, or on various kinds of trees, 
are cousins of this same corn root 
louse. The honey dew, of which you 
hear so much, is simply “milk” which 
has dropped from these lice on the 
trees, simply because there were not 
enough ants to milk them. 

If there were not means of keeping 
in check these hordes of aphides or 
plant lice, man would be driven off 
the face of the earth. This corn root 
louse is harder to keep in check than 
any other, because its life is mainly 
underground, except that of the last 
brood in the fall, which are male and 
winged. These pair and produce eggs, 
which the ants store for the begin- 
nings of their next year’s herd of dairy 
cows. 

These ants may be expected in every 
corn field planted on corn stalk 
ground; and the longer it has been in 
corn, the more ants may be expected. 
The exceedingly wet season of 1909 
greatly diminished their numbers, but 
1910 and 1911 were favorable to them, 
and a great deal of damage was done 
by them last year which was aittrib- 
uted to the drouth. 

The conditions so far this year have 
been favorable to them, and the prob- 
lem is: What can the farmer do about 
it? If he has to plant corn the second 
or third time in succession, there is 
nothing that he can do about it except 
to disturb them, chasing them from 
pillar to post in such a way as to ex- 
pose the eggs and later the lice to the 
ravages of birds and perhaps insects 
that prey upon them. 

Therefore, if we had planted corn 
on corn stalks, after first getting rid 
of the stalks in whatever way was 
thought best, we would disk the gound 
thoroughly before plowing, and then 
follow with the plow. If you will 
count the number of nests as you go 
along, you can figure approximately 
the amount of loss you are to have on 
your corn. In short, the only thing 
the farmer can do is to give the ground 
about twice as much cultivation as he 
has been in the habit of giving. 

Experiments conducted at Gales- 
burg, Ill., under the direction of the 
Illinois Experiment Station, show that 
this will decrease the number of ants 
and, of course, proportionately in- 
crease the yield of corn. It is for- 
tunate that what disturbs and de- 
creases the lice increases the corn 
crop; and from that point of view lice 
are not an unmixed curse, but rather 
a blessing, a whip, a goad, a scourge 
to compel the farmer to do what he 
ought to do anyhow. Many of our 
insect scourges are really blessings in 
disguise. If this corn root louse com- 
pels the farmer to rotate his crops, to 
grow winter wheat, which the lice do 
not injure, to grow clover, for which 
they have no taste, and to keep stock, 
so that he can Keep his land so fer- 
tile that each hill can stand a few 


thousand lice more or less, it will have: 


done a good thing. 





SOWING RAPE. 


We still have inquiries as to the 
proper manner of sowing rape. An 
Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would rape do well in oats or 
would the oats smother it? Would it 
pay to sow a patch of rape alone?” 

Rape is a cool season plant and fur- 
nishes the best pasture in the spring 
and in the fall. It may be sown alone 
as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked or it may be seeded 
alone in July. In the former case it 
will furnish spring pasture while in 
the latter it will make good fall pas- 
ture. When sown alone rape is either 
seeded broadcast at the rate of four 
to six pounds to the acre or drilled in 
rows two or three feet part, at the rate 
of two or three pounds to the acre. 
When drilled in rows two or three cul- 
tivations should be given. The advan- 
tage of rows is that the stock passing 
down between the rows do not injure 
the plants by trampling. 

Rape is generally seeded with oats 
or with corn. The best way to seed 
it with oats in the ordinary season is 
to sow broadcast and harrow in about 
three weeks after oat seeding when 
the oats are several inches high. 





When seeded with corn rape is gen- 
erally sown broadcast at the last culti- 
vation. With both corn and oats five 
pounds of seed to the acre are used 
We hope that all of our readers who 
are short of hog pasture will serious|y 
consider how they may use rape to the 
best advantage this year. The catch 
crop table as given in our issue of 
April 5th should help them. 





HAY AND GRAINS. 


There would appear to be something 
wrong in our farming when corn 
brings in the markets about four-fifths 
of the price of wheat instead of one- 
half, as was formerly considered the 
normal relation, while hay is within 
from two to five dollars a ton of tie 
price of corn. The wheat market 
more than any other is governed by 
world competition. The export price 
of corn appears to be fixed by the 
home competition. In other words, 
America fixes the price at which she 
will sell her corn, and the foreigner 
gets it of us if he cannot get it any- 
where else cheaper and pays us our 
price for the little he must have. In- 
asmuch as we grow from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the corn of the world, 
the world’s price for corn is fixed by 
what the American manufacturer and 
the feeder on the farm will pay for it, 

The high price of hay has undoubt- 
edly a good deal to do with the price 
of corn. It costs a much greater pro- 
portionate expense to put hay on the 
market than corn, for it has to be 
baled; and this winter in a good part 
of our territory corn has actually been 
cheaper than hay, and much cheaper 
considering its nutritive value. This 
indicates that there is something 
wrong with our whole system of farm- 
ing; in other words, that we have too 
many acres in corn and too few in 
hay; or perhaps it may indicate that 
we have not yet learned to provide 
substitutes for hay, which is one of 
the easiest problems which the farmer 
has to face. 

For years past we have advised our 
readers to sell their timothy hay, and 
of course their prairie hay, and use 
corn fodder, of which we have such 
a wonderful abundance, as a substi- 
tute. It was hardly worth while to tell 
farmers to use corn fodder or silage 
in place of hay, when hay was worth 
only about four dollars a ton on the 
farm; but when that price is doubled, 
trebled and more, it should not be 
hard for any man to see the profit in 
harvesting his corn fodder and either 
shredding it or putting it in the silo. 
We hope that our farmers will take 
this seriously into consideration this 
year. 

It is ridiculous when prairie hay or 
timothy hay is now selling in the Des 
Moines market at twenty-two dollars 
a ton and upwards, an equivalent of 
over sixty cents for corn, that the 
equivalent of thousands of tons of 
hay went practically to waste within 
reach of this market. We presume 
this is no different from any other 
market. 

It therefore stands the farmer in 
hand to take care to see that it is 
cut at the right time, that it is stored 
in the barn, baled, and marketed when 
the market will take it at twenty, fit- 
teen or even twelve dollars a ton. 
For timothy hay is not worth that 
price to feed to any live stock on the 
farm. Sell your timothy hay and feed 
corn fodder; or better still, put up a 
silo and feed silage. The only animals 
to which we think it best to feed timo- 
thy are the work horses from the 
time spring opens, through the sum- 
mer or until new hay comes. 

While we have frequently advised 
our readers to sell their timothy hay, 
we have never advised them to sell 
clover, for two reasons: one, because 
it is worth a great deal more than tim- 
othy for farm purposes; and the other, 
that it will not bring nearly as much 
on the market. 

There is surely something out of 
joint with the farming operations tlie 
country over, when this proportion 
between the price of hay and grain 
exists. Will someone tell us how the 
United States is to come anywhere 
near keeping up its supply of live 
stock, even for our own consumption, 
unless we grow both more grass and 
more corn? And how can we grow 


more corn unless we grow more bush- 
els to the acre, and unless we take 
care that we are not caught napping 
in the future, as we are this year, and 
do not have seed corn that will grow? 
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THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE STEER. 


Apparently the automobile and the 
gtee- have very little in common; but 
we are going to discuss a number of 
points of likeness. We have been im- 
pressed the last three or four years 
how easily the farmer and the farm- 
ers son become acquainted with the 
icalities of the automobile and 


technic 
the gasoline engine. Thousands of 
farmers and farm boys use with per- 


fect understanding such terms as car- 
crank case, cylinder, spark 


puretor, : é 

plugs, transmission, differential, mag- 
neto, ignition, etc. But these same 
men throw up their hands in despair 
at such terms as carbohydrates, fat, 
ash. protein, maintenance require- 


ments and balanced ration. But al- 
though the animal body is more com- 
plicated than the automobile, these 
terms are just as easy to understand 
as the automobile terms. There is 
nothing in any way mysterious about 
them. 

Let us compare the automobile with 
the steer, point for point. In the first 
place, What makes the automobile go? 
What gives it energy? It is the gaso- 
line. of course. What makes the steer 
go? What gives him his energy? And 
the scientific men answer, the carbo- 
hydrates and fat of his grain and hay 
ration, furnish the steer with the en- 
ergy to move around. There is noth- 
ing mysterious about the term carbo- 
hydrates. They are simply starches 
and sugar and they do for the animal 
body just what gasoline does for the 


automobile. If the steer is fed more 
carbohydrates than it can use at the 
time, the surplus is stored up in the 
form of fat. The steer carries his 
surplus energy-producing material in 


the form of fat scattered over the 
body, while the automobile carries its 
surplus energy-producing material in 
the form of gasoline in the gasoline 
tank. 

To make the automobile go the only 
energy-producing material which we 
have to feed it is the gasoline; but in 
order to keep the automobile in its* 
high state of efficiency, it must con- 
gstantly be repaired. We must replace 
broken bolts, springs, ete. Simply 
feeding the automobile gasoline is not 
sufficient to keep it in good running 
order. So it is with the steer. Feed- 
ing him carbohydrates and fats alone 
is not sufficient to keep him in healthy 
shape. But we do not keep the animal 
body in running order by buying new 
parts to replace those worn out or 
broken. No, the steer keeps his body 
in repair by materials which his food 
furnishes. These materials are not 
the carbohydrates and fat which sim- 
ply furnish energy, heat and fat, but 
are food compounds which go by the 
name of protein and ash. Protein fur- 
nishes muscle building material and 
ash furnishes bone building material. 

Now let us follow the gasoline of 
the automobile until it gives up its 
energy to make the machine go, and 
the carbohydrates and fat of the steer 
till they give up their energy to make 
tne steer go or until they are stored 
up as fat in the steer’s body. The 
route of the gasoline in the automo- 
bile is easily followed. From the sup- 
ply tank it goes into the carburetor, 
from whence it is fed in a fine spray 
to the eylinder. Here it is ignited by 
an electric spark and its energy is 
given up to the automobile. Then the 
exhaust valves open and the burnt 
gases are thrown off in the exhaust. 
The course of carbohydrates and fat 
through the steer is not quite so rapid 
and violent; but it is the same in prin- 
ciple. Let us follow corn, for instance, 
Which is largely carbohydrates and 
fat, through the steer’s body. We will 
follow the process very briefly, as it is 
much more complex than the course 
Of gasoline in the automobile. Briefly, 
then, the carbohydrates and fat of the 
corn are thoroughly mixed with the 
digestive juices of the mouth, stomach 
and intestines, until they become dis- 
solved. Then the dissolved carbohy- 
crates and fat pass out of the digestive 
tract, which may be said to corre- 
spond to the carburetor in the auto- 
mobile. The dissolved carbohydrates 
and fat are now ready, either for ig- 
nition, and the production of energy 
as a result, or else to be stored up as 
fat. If they are ignited (very slow 
ignition, but ignition just the same), 
the animal gets the ability to move 
aud waste gases are given off as the 
result of the ignition. Carbon-dioxidé 
and water vapor go off on the breath. 
Thus it is seen that carbohydrates and 








fat do for the steer very nearly the 
same thing and in much the same way 
as the gasoline does for the automo- 
bile. The digestive tract of the one 
corresponds to the carburetor of the 
other. The muscles of one to the cyl- 
inders and transmission of the other. 
But what in the animal body shall we 
say corresponds to the spark of the 
automobile which ignites the gasoline? 
No one understands this point very 
well, but it is probable that there is a 
nervous reaction which starts off the 
ignition of the dissolved carbohy- 
drates, just as the spark explodes the 
vaporized gasoline. 

Automobiles have cooling systems. 
What does the animal body have which 
corresponds to this? In the first place, 
the production of energy in the ani- 
mal body is not so violent a process 
as in the gasoline engine, and not near- 


-ly so much heat is given off. But the 


animal body does have a cooling sys- 
tem, which is quite effective. The es- 
sential feature in it is the production 
of sweat on the surface of the body 
which evaporates and in that way 
takes up surplus heat. It is a water- 
cucling system. 

Does the steer have an oiling sys- 
tem? Yes, but it is not a surplus fea- 
ture as in the automobile. It is close- 
ly connected with the rest of the 
feeding system of the steer. 

Troubles in steer feeding often cor- 
respond very closely to automobile 
troubles. A common trouble with the 
automobile is that the car is out of 
repair due to broken bolts, springs, 
etc. In the same way, steers ar3 
sometimes, but not so often, out of re- 
pair, due to lack of protein and ash in 
their food to replace worn out tissues. 
Occasionally, the automobile won't 
run nicely because we are feeding it 
too thin a mixture of gasoline. The 
same trouble may occur with steers 
when not sufficient carbohydrates and 
fat are furnished for the production of 
energy, much less for the storage of 
fat. The reverse trouble may also 
occur. The automobile chokes with a 
rich mixture of gasoline. The excess 
explodes in the mufflers or perhaps 
leaves carbon in the cylinders. This 
latter means that time must be taken 
off some day to thoroughly clean them 
out. In the animal body when too 
much carbohydrates and fat are fur- 
nished, the first thing which is done 
is to store up fat. If still more are 
furnished, the body becomes filled with 
harmful waste products just as the 
cylindérs become carbonized. The 
skin becomes unhealthy; and the ani- 
mal is below its best. We must feed 
it a thinner mixture. It will then 
clean its own cylinders=a thing which 
the automobile cannot do. 

The animal body has _ practically 
every feature which the automobile 
has, but it has a lot more in addition. 
The automobile can only use gasoline, 
alcohol and a very few other materials 
as a source of power. The animal 
body can use a great variety of foods. 
In brief, the animal body has all the 
essential features of the automobile 
and in addition is self-repairing, self- 
cleaning, self-oiling, self-reproducing 
and moreover has a personality of its 
own which directs things about it— 
more or less. 





COUNTY FAIR EXHIBIT. 


The Indiana experiment station is 
preparing an exhibit which will make 
clear to the people of that state who 
have an opportunity to see it, the 
work being done by the station and 
agricultural college. Two men accom- 
pany this exhibit, to explain it and 
to discuss farm problems and to ad- 
vise on better methods. It is the pur: 
pose of the college people to have one 
of these exhibits at every county fair 
in the state of Indiana. 

This is one of the best suggestions 
we have heard for a long time, and 
the example set by the Indiana people 
should be followed by the extension 
departments of the agricultural co!- 
leges of all these western states. The 
county fair offers a splendid opportu- 
nity to bring the work of the agricul- 
tural colleges before the people, and 
thus not only make them familiar with 
the college and what it is doing, but 
also add an educational feature to the 
county fair which is very much need- 
ed. In Iowa, for example, with the ex- 
ception of a very few counties, our 
county fairs have been steadily deteri- 
orating, The introduction of exhibits 
of this kind will turn the tide the other 
way and make them what they ought 
to be—really educational. 





CONCERNING GULLIES. 


We are not talking now about that 
slough across which you used to 
drive—thanks to the tall slough 
grass which grew in it—but which has 
now become a gully that you have 
been obliged to bridge. We are talk- 
ing about gullies in general, large and 
small, and particularly about the lit- 
tle gullies, so very small that we do 
not often notice them. 

Has it ever occurred to you, if you 
live in a rolling prairie country, that 


the valleys are simply great gullies, 
washed out by the melting of the gla- 
cial ice which covered the northern 
part of the prairie country, we don’t 
know how deep. Some say a mile. We 
suspect they are guessing at it; but 
there must have been an immense 
amount of water pouring southward 
every summer, to transform what was 
once a level plain into a rolling coun- 
try. For have you not noticed that 
the tops of the high prairies in south- 
ern Iowa, of which we speak more 
particularly now, are on a level? All 
between them is simply a great glacial 
gully? 

You have noticed along the streams 
that there is usually a wide valley; 
that the lowest part is next the hill 
and the highest next the stream; and 
you sometimes wonder how that 
comes. The explanation is simple: 
When these great glacial streams were 
pouring down, the stream was very 
wide. It scooped out everything that 
was then in what is now called the 
valley; and after the ice melted this 
became a lake, of which the stream 
was the drainage. Then when flood 
time came and the wash came down, 
the heaviest part of the wash dropped 
near the stream. There was a bayou 
next the hill, which nature was trying 
to fill up by growing rushes, cattails 
and other water-loving plants. This 
explains why the widest part of a 
broad slough or bottom is always next 
the hill. In course of time this wet 
part is filled up by overflows, but 
mainly from wash from the surround- 
ing hillsides and from the peaty or 
mucky matter which results from the 
decaying of these aquatic plants. 

A slough is simply a gully caused 
by the seepage of water from a bed 
of clay somewhere near the top, the 
bed of clay above which we usually 
find well water. Nature has been try- 
ing to prevent this washing out too 
deeply by covering it with water-lov- 
ing plants, the various varieties of 
slough grass, and in the wettest places 
cattails. When man took the land 
partially out of nature’s control he 
plowed up this slough without first 
draining it, and the result is a gully 
two, three, five, eight or ten feet deep. 

The best soil in that slough has 


gone down to fill up the bottom ad-- 


jacent to the stream into which it 
flows. The worst damage comes to 
the farmer not from this slough, for 
that waste can, be stopped by simply 
putting in sufficient tile, through 
which the water will run without 
washing away the soil. It comes from 
the gullies that are so small that you 
do not notice them. If you have been 
in the uplands of the Piedmont region 
of the South, you have seen the aban- 
doned fields turning their tear-stained 
faces heavenward, thickly seamed with 
little gullies, and smaller gullies lead- 
ing into these, until it is as wrinkled 
as the face of an old, grief-stricken 
man of ninety, who has seen sorrow 
and affliction. This gully wrinkled 
surface of the field shows that it, too, 
has seen hard times. 

It is the nature of water to get as 
near as possible to the center of the 
earth; in other words, to run down- 
hill. In running it carries the soil 
with it; always some; how much de- 
pends upon the man who farms it. 
The longer the field has been culti- 
vated, the worse it will wash and the 
more gullies will be formed; gullies so 
minute that at first you don’t notice 
them, but growing: deeper and deeper 
every year. Why? Because contin- 
uous farming tends to’ exhaust the 
vegetable matter, the humus material 
in the soil, rendering it incapable of 
taking up and holding water, certify- 
ing to us that the water as it passes 
over has more grip on the soil than 
it would have if it were rich in vege- 
table matter. 

Nature, as in the case of the slough, 
tries to bind up this broken-hearted 
land by growing weeds on it to hold 
the soil together and to replace the 





humus of which the farmer has robbed 
it. By and by hazel brush comes in; 
then trees suitable to the climate—oak 
in certain sections, pines in others. 
The leaves from these, as they fall 
year by year, tend to supply the humus 
of which farmers have robbed the 
soil. 

How are we to stop this continued 
washing? First, keep your rolling 
land rich in vegetable matter; keep it 
well seeded with grasses and not with 
weeds; make a permanent pasture as 
far as possible of these lands. Some 


of it should be planted to timber; - 


some to orchards. 

There is not much trouble with these 
rolling lands, if they are kept rich and 
used for growing small grains. The 
trouble comes when you ask them to 
grow a crop that must be cultivated 
during its growth—corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, potatoes. When such crops are 
grown, more or less washing is inevi- 
table; and the streams become mud 
soup instead of water. 

In short, if we wish to hold our soil, 
we must adopt policies which will pre- 
vent the formation of this almost in- 
finite number of little gullies, often 
invisible to the farmer, but which in 
the end will make a cultivated field 
a miniature of a hilly country in an 
old glaciation. One need scarcely say 
that the lands in a comparatively level 
country, which may present difficult 
drainage problems, where the glacia- 
tion is recent, as in northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, will wear longer, 
much longer, than a rolling country 
where gullying invariably follows poor 
farming. 





FERTILIZER FOR CORN GROWN 
CONTINUOUSLY. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT own a fifty-acre farm and run a 
dairy. I only have about sixteen acres 
of tillable land and it takes practically 
all of that in corn to fill my silo. I 
have all the manure I need for the 
hauling from a nearby town and have 
covered this sixteen-acre field every 
year for eight years and have had it in 
corn every year. Can I keep up the 
land and put it in corn every year by 
using plenty of manuee. If not, what 
fertilizer must I buy? The ground is 
new. There wa3 thick timber on it 
when I bought it. I buy from ten to 
fifteen tons of clover every year and 
the manure goes on the field. You 
understand I need this in corn for my 
silo. I realize the necessity of a rota- 
tion, but would be willing to go to 
some expense for fertilizer to keep 
this in corn.” 

Of course, we cannot as a rule com- 
mend the practice of keeping land con- 


tinuously in corn, but it may be that 
in this case the practice is justified. 
The question is how to keep the land 
in corn and yet maintain the fertility. 
The most practical scheme we know 
of for a man situated as is our corre- 
spondent is to apply ten to fifteen tons 
of manure to each acre every year. A 
100-bushel corn crop takes off in the 
stalks and ears 148 pounds of nitrogen, 
23 pounds of phosphorus and 71 
pounds of potassium. The average 
ton of barnyard manure contains 10 
pounds of nitrogen, 2 pounds of phos- 
phorus and 10 pounds of potassium. 
If 15 to 20 tons of barnyard manure 
be applied to the average acre yearly 
the nitrogen in the soil should be 
maintained and the phosphorus and 
potassium increased. No other fer- 
tilizer than the manure should be re- 
quired although it might pay on some 
Illinois soils, especially in the south- 
ern part of the state, to add rock phos- 
phate to the manure at the rate of 50 
to 100 pounds to each ton. 

We do not know how long this man 
will be able to keep this land in corn 
and obtain satisfactory crops, even 
though he does manure heavily. The 
corn root worm, the corn root louse, 
and the corn ear worm will probably 
bother him more and more in succeed- 
ing years, although if he keeps the 
ground rich their damage will not be 
greatly in evidence. Also as the years 
go on it is probable that the corn 
roots excreting toxic substances in the 
soil may render the ground, to a small 
extent at least, poisonous to corn. Our 
correspondent will find it interesting 
to know that corn has been grown con- 
tinuously without rotation or soil 
treatment of any sort on an experi- 
ment field in Illinois for thirty-two 
years. The average yield during the 
last six years has been twenty-six 
bushels, 
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KEEPING WELL. 


Professor Sayre of the Kansas State 
University, has been making analyses 
of a number of popular patent medi- 
cines, and opening the eyes of the 
Kansas Farmers. An eye lotion that 
was advertised to do wonderful things 
be made up of water, 
sugar and salt; just such a lotion as 
our grandmothers used to make. One 
of the best known stomach and kidney 
remedies turns out to be olive oil 
straight. Our grandmothers’ used 
goose grease outside and in. Olive oil 
is an excellent remedy. So is goose 
grease. When one of the editors of 
Wallaces’ Farmer was a baby, and the 
only one in the house, some neighbor 
advised his mother to rub him with 
goose grease. She felt, however, that 
in so important a matter as the only 
child, she had better consult a doctor. 
He said: “Madam, give him all the 
goose grease you want to, inside and 





was found to 


out.” (He seems to have thrived under 


that treatment.) We have taken a 
good deal of it; bought a gallon of it at 
one time; and it is much cheaper to 
buy it as olive oil than as a patent 
medicine with some other name. The 
professor says he has analyzed scores 
of different remedies and found noth- 
ing at ail to warrant the extravagant 
claims on their behalf. 

He says that “patent medicines rob 
more pocketbooks than are robbed by 
thieves. The advertisements give rise 
to more ills that would not otherwise 
occur.” There is a great deal of truth 
in that. A great many of our ills are 
truly creatures of the imagination. 
The experiment has been tried over 
and over again. Three or four men 
meeting a friend in the course of an 
afternoon put on a long face and say: 
“My, how bad you loos; have you 
been sick?” Before night the man 
goes home and sends: for a doctor. 
There was nothing in the world the 
matter with him. A reliable medical 
authority tells of a man who had read 
a good deal about appendicitis. He 
knew it was in the side, but did not 
know which side. In thinking about 
it, he was sure he the appendicitis. 
There was a.swelling a!l right, but 
when he got on the operating table, 
the owner had located it on the wrong 
side. 

A great many of the marvelous cures 
that are made by quacks are made by 
simply diverting the attention of the 
patient to something else. An Eng- 
lish nobleman once called on Dr. Sy- 
denham, one of the first men to Intro- 
duce scientific treatment of disease. 
There was nothing the matter with 
him and the doctor knew it; but he 
told him that it was a very serious 
case, that he could do nothing for him, 
but that he had a friend who lived in 
the extreme north of Scotland, who 
Was an expert in just such cases. He 
told him to take his family, his car- 
riage and horses and go to see him, 
taking it leisurely, as he was in no 
immediate danger. The man went, 
spent weeks on the trip, found there 
was no such man living in the little 
town in Scotland to which he had 
been directed, and never had been. 
He came back to Dr. Sydenham fu- 
rious. The doctor said: “Well, how 
are you?” “lam well.” “Dr. ————— 
cured you. There never was anything 
the matter with you except thinking 
about yourself. You went there in the 
expectation of being cured, and you 
came back so angry at me that you 
forgot about yourself.” 

People are making themselves sick 
by taking medicines for imaginary ills, 
which will in time become real: for 
the mind has far more to do with the 
ills of the body than most people im- 
agine or will admit. Even if there is 
some real ailment, taking patent medi- 
cine for it is a good deal like shooting 
in the dark. You may strike what you 
aim at, but the chances are you will 
not and will damage something else. 

Professor Sayre is perfectly right 
when he says: “The old-fashioned, 
simple household remedies will do all 
that any patent medicines will for hu- 
man ills, and more; and when they 
fail, consult a physician.” When you 
do consult him, however, don’t insist 
on his giving you medicine unless you 
need it, nor distrust him when he 
does not. 

We had a friend with three children, 
all of whom came down with a mild 





attack of measles. He sent for a 
medical friend of ours, who gave them 
some simple directions about taking 
care of them and left without giving 
any medicines. When the bill was 
sent in, the father was furious and re- 
fused at first to pay it, on the ground 
that he had not given the children any 
medicine or done anything for them. 

Now let’s talk a little about the es- 


sentials for health. First, to be born 
with a fairly good constitution. Few 
children are born otherwise, even 


though descénded from sickly parents. 
The second is to be fed with simple 
food, such as every farm furnishes. 
The next is to keep clean. If you will 
read the Book of Leviticus and see 
how many excuses Moses gave the 
half-civilized tribes that he brought 
out of Egypt for washing, and how 
often he commanded them to wash, 
you will see the estimate that inspired 
man put upon cleanliness. 

Now don’t say you can’t keep clean 
because you do not have a bath room 
with tile floor and a porcelain bath tub 
with shower bath. These things are 
very nice and add much to comfort, 
but they are not necessary. The next 
time you go to town get two brushes 
three or four inches long, an inch wide 
and as stiff as you can get. Use one 
dry as a curry comb. Curry yourself 
all over thoroughly first. Take a basin 
of warm water and some good soap, 
and give yourself a good scrubbing 
with the other brush. Then take a 
basin of cold water, wash yourself 
thoroughly with this, wipe dry and 
rub yourself with a coarse towel until 
the skin is in a glow. All you need 
for this is a private room, and the 
things we have mentioned. It takes 
but a few minutes of time each day. 

Another thing you need is sunlight. 
Farmers get plenty of that, but the 
women folks do not always, and it is 
their own fault. There is not always 
plenty of pure air in the sleeping 
rooms at night, however. See that 
your window is open some both winter 
and summer, and if necessary put 
something before it to shut off ‘a draft. 
Then open the unused parlor and 
get that moldy smell out of it. Give it 
fresh air and sunshine every day. It 
is easy to change the air in the house 
during the day in the winter time. 


There must also be pure water to 
drink. 
If our readers will follow this ad- 


vice, We are sure it will save many of 
them money enough to pay their sub- 
scriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer for the 
next generation and more. Plain, well 
cooked food, pure water, cleanliness, 
fresh air, sunlight; these will do for 
you what no doctor ever can do for 
you without them. 





ACID PHOSPHATE ON ACID SOIL. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish to use some acid phosphate. 
Would you think it advisable to add 
about 300 pounds of burned lime to 
200 pounds of phosphate? I have test- 
ed a sample of the phosphate and it 
turns blue litmus paper red in a hurry. 
I do not want my land any more acid 
than it is now. It is not so very acid, 
but I do not wish it any worse.” 

Acid phosphate furnishes phosphor- 
us to plants in the form which they 
can use most easily. The reason that 
it is not used more extensively is that 
every pound of phosphorus in acid 
phosphate costs about twelve cents 
while in ground rock phosphate it costs 
only three or four cents. Market gar- 
deners who wish to secure benefits 
from phosphate fertilizers immediately 
use acid phosphate. Acid phosphate 
often contains a slight excess of acid 
and may possibly harm soils in which 
there is not plenty of lime. But some 
people who have given the matter a 
careful study think that acid phos- 
phate will have but very little influ- 
ence in making acid soils more acid. 
Our correspondent’s plan of adding 
lime to the acid phosphate is in some 

respects good and in other respects 
not so good. The lime undoubtedly 
would correct the acidity, but at the 
same time it would change his acid 
phosphate from a form which plants 
can use at once to a form which is not 
quite so egsily used. Also the lime 
usually combines with the phosphate 
to form a caked mass which must be 
broken down before being spread. 
Either the burned lime or the ground 
lime rock may be used to counteract 
the acidity of acid phosphate. As a 
rule we would prefer to add the lime- 
stone directly to the soil and apply the 
acid phesphate by itself. 





THE JEW AS A FARMER. 


The history of the Jewish people is 
particularly interesting. First a tribe 
of ranchmen, who gradually got to do- 
ing a little farming on the side; next 
apparently following mixed farming in 
Egypt. In the course of two or three 
hundred years we find them practically 
enslaved; then freed, and after forty 
years of practically ranch life in an 
arid or semi-arid district, settling down 
as farmers in Palestine, what we might 
call “forty-acre farmers.” The whole 


policy of Moses, by his land laws and 
his usury law, was to grow a nation of 
small farmers. 

We need not follow their history 
prior to the time of Christ; but after- 
wards, and as the result of bitte: and 
cruel persecution, for which there has 
never been any excuse, they were com- 
pelled to become a nation of business 
men, traders, money lenders, mer- 
chants—and such they remain; mas- 
ters of the finances of the world; and 
tradesmen who, in whatever line they 
choose, are without a peer. 

In the United States the Jews have 
made a beginning in farming. The 
wisest men among them see that, take 
it all in all, the occupation of farming 
gives more of what is best and less of 
what is worst, than any other business 
on a limited scale. The Jew has been 
the first to establish in the United 
States codperative credit unions, which 
means a way of financing for farmers. 

These credit unions are coOmmon 
among the Gentiles in Europe. Men 
with small means can put in what 
means they have, and then men or as- 
sociations with larger means give them 
credit. For example, in a credit union, 
which is really a poor man’s bank, 
some small farmers raise $500 for buy- 
ing shares. Then the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Industrial Aid Society, financed 
by men of large means, loans them 
two dollars for every dollar they raise 
themselves. 

These unions have been in operation 
in this country but a short time. The 
proper name for them is really the 
People’s Bank. They have so far been 
eminently successful. While these 
unions began in the eastern states, 
they have been, we learn from the 
Jewish Farmer, extended to the middle 
west and western states. Out of the 
334 loans made last year by these 
banks, 111 have been made to farmers 
in the middle or western states, aggre- 
gating $82,000 out of a total of $256,000 
for all the states. A western office has 
been established in Chicago. 

The great difficulty with - these 
credit unions or people’s banks in the 
west is that, outside of Judaism, there 
is no association in shape to loan these 
unions money at a reasonable rate, to 
be reloaned to the poorer farmers pure- 
ly for productive purposes. There are 
over a hundred of them in Ireland, no 
one of the members of which could 
borrow a dollar from an ordinary bank 
—but the combination can borrow from 
the government funds or from other 
banks a sufficient amount, which, how- 
ever, can be used only for productive 
purposes. It may seem strange that 
people who have no credit as individ- 
uals have good credit as a combina- 
tion; but it is true. Of course, the 
legitimacy of the purpose for which 
this money is borrowed must be passed 
upon by the committee. There must 
be good security of the kind, and ab- 
solute liability of the whole associa- 
tion for-each debt. The results have 
been most gratifying. The percentage 
of losses have been exceedingly small. 

The time may come, and that sooner 
than we expect, when people’s banks 
of this kind must be established in 
the west. The ordinary banks them- 
selves need just this kind of a bor- 
rower. Without borrowers the depos- 
its of a bank are useless. The banks 
all over the country have money dur- 
ing the summer season for which there 
are not sufficient borrowers; and they 
send it down to New York or other 
centers, to be loaned on call at a very 
low rate on stock security. 

The country would be infinitely bet- 
ter off if there were associations say 
of renters all over the country, who 
need money for productive purposes, 
and who could, through some provision 
of law, borrow this money at a little 
higher rate than the stock exchange 
banks will give, and thus use it for 
productive instead of speculative pur- 
poses. 

_ The Jew may yet teach us a lesson 
in production, as well as in finance 





and in religion. For it must not be 
forgotten that to the Jew the Christian 
owes the religion which he enjoys The 
Christian religion is simply the devel. 
opment of the religious conceptions of 
Abraham, the ranchman. Is jt not 
singular that all the religions that }: ave 
any life in them, or value, came from 
Asia and from the ancestry of the 
Jews? 
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National Vacuum Cleaner 


It may surprise you to know the low price that 
we are quoting to the first ten persons in each 
township on our famous Vacuum Cleaners to 
quickly introduce them. We refund the pur- 
chase price and pay freight charges if not satis- 
factory. 100,000in use and sales doubling each 
season. The new way of cleaning house proved 
to the housewife last scason that it saves time, 
labor and money, and that you can have a sani- 
tary home. Write us today for special introduc- 
tory prices and circulars. Manufactured by the 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., Le Roy, Iilinois 


Hides Tanned 


By our celebrated oil tan process makes them 
soft and pliable. Get a fur coat or robe at half 
what you'd pay in a store. Perfect work or 
money back. Write for Free Catalog and Price 
List. Send a post card now. 

COWNIE TANNING CO., 
510 Market St., Des Moines, lowa 
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THE FARMER AND THE BANK. 
We sometimes wonder whether 


farmers get as much good out of the 
panks in their neighborhoods as they 
should. The country bank is the de- 
pository of the moneys in the neigh- 
porhood and the main source of, credit 
to the farmers.. No country commun- 
ity can do without a bank; and neither 
ean the banks do without the farm- 
ers. There are no two classes of peo- 
ple more directly connected than the 
pankers and the farmers. 

The first thing the farmer should 
do in coming into a neighborhood is to 
make a study of the banks and bank- 
ers in that community. He should 
get acquainted with them and should 
give the banker every opportunity to 
become acquainted with him. They 
will find out about you anyhow; but 
they had better receive information as 
to your financial standing direct from 
vourself than from anybody else. 
“One of the main considerations for 
the banker extending credit is the per- 


sonal character of the applicant. 


Many bankers loan to men of small” 


capital in preference to those of large 
capital, because of confidence in the 
integrity and industry of the small 
man, which they sometimes lack in 
the man of larger means. In fact, 
pankers’ do not particularly desire 
either very large single depositors or 
large loans. They feel a great deal 
safer with a great number of small 
deposits, and a great deal safer with 
a large number of small loans than 
they do with either individual loans or 
deposits of large magnitude. A great 
number of small deposits is a sheet 
anchor to bankers. They do not know 
how long the large depositor will 
leave his money in the bank; while 
the small deposits are largely perma- 
nent. 

First, get acquainted with your 
banker and give him a chance to get 
acquainted with you. If you live in 
the country for any length of time, 
you are likely to need financial rela- 
tions with some man who can help you 
in time of trouble; and the sooner you 
make them the better. 

The second thing to do, having se- 
lected your banker, is to leave your 
money with him. Do your business 
as far as possible through his bank. 
Don’t keep any money around in a 
drawer or an old stocking or a tin can 
in the cellar, as many foreigners did 
before the postal savings banks were 
inaugurated. There’s a reason for the 
foreigner’s lack of faith. They don’t 
know our institutions. They don’t 
know the bankers. Naturally they 
have confidence in the government; 
hence their faith in postal savings 
banks. Do your business through the 
bank that you select. Ordinarily do it 
through one bank. The banker needs 
yeu, and if he knows you are doing 
ail your business through his bank, 
it gives him a confidence in you that 
he would not have if you were scat- 
tering your deposits over two or three 
banks in the county. 

When you need money, borrow from 
the bank, having a definite” under- 
standing when it must be paid. Bank- 
ers usually loan on sixty, ninety or 
one hundred and twenty days. If you 
are not certain you can pay up in that 
time, then have a distinct understand- 
ing that the note is to be renewed. 
Pay cash for what you buy and if nec- 
essary borrow from the bank for the 
purpose. The credit system, aimost 





unavoidable in a new country, has 
been continued longer than is neces- 
sary; and while it is damaging to the 
whole community, it does the greatest 
damage to the farmer. You can al- 
ways buy cheaper for spot cash; and 
even if you have to borrow, you will 
pay less interest than you will if you 
buy on six, eight, ten or twelve 
months’ time. The merchant who sells 
on credit always figures on a certain 
percentage of loss. If he is to con- 
tinue in business, he must add it on 
the price, and thus distribute the loss 
among his customers. Get out from 
under your share of that loss by buy- 
ing for spot cash. 

Some farmers make sales once a 
year for the purpose of getting credit 
by selling the notes to the bank. Sales 
always involve considerable expense 
—advertising, the services of the auc- 
tioneer, the cost of the dinner, and 
hired help during the sale. Sale notes 
sometimes give a year’s time without 
interest; sometimes six months or a 
year with interest at 6, 8 or 10 per 
cent. There is often a good reason 
for making a sale, but it is not a good 
thing to make a sale and get rid of 
some stuff you don’t want, and put in 
some of your good stuff, just to get 
credit. You will do it a good deal 
cheaper by going to the bank and bor- 
rowing what you will need, paying a 
lower rate of interest and saving the 
extra expense incidental to a sale. 

Other men buy stock at sales for 
the purpose of getting credit; and 
sometimes to their protit; for at a sale 
there are always some things that go 
below their value. If you can use 
what is offered, buy it; but pay cash 
if the note bears interest, or take the 
discount, if it does not. By doing this 
you will not only make money in the 
end, but will have a sheet anchor to 
windward. In case any misfortune 
should come, you will have a friend 
in the banker. You will also be doing 
your part to establish the custom of 
paying cash, or within thirty days, 
which is equivalent to cash, and thus 
do a good thing to the whole com- 
munity. 

If the farmer has money ahead, the 
banker will give him interest for it; 
and frequently farmers make money 
by putting money in the bank on time 
deposits, as if they happen to need 
part of it before interest day, the 
banker will very readily loan them 
what they want, with their deposit 
certificate as security. 

In short, if you have the right kind 
of a banker in your community and 
will follow our suggestions, it will be 
money in your pocket. If you are not 
satisfied with the character of one 
banker, there are other bankers in 
that or neighboring communities; but 
wherever you are get into relations 
with some man who can give you 
credit when you need it. 

No civilized people can do without 
banks. They serve a most important 
place in the development of any com- 
munity or country. Get in touch with 
the best one, and then in times of 
panic stay by it and withdraw as little 
of your deposit as possible. Some 
farmers seem to feel that they are in 
danger, if the banker has a note 
against them, but feel quite easy if a 
merchant has a note of the same size 
against them. There is no reason 
for this feeling. The banker can ex- 
tend you credit and renew your note. 
Ordinarily the merchant wants his 
money and must have it. 





A Boys’ Road Contest 


Down in Page county, Iowa, they are 
£oing to hold a boys’ road contest this 
year—the first we have heard any- 
thing about. This is fine. If Page 
county can get her boys interested in 
roads and how to make them, she will 
have good roads in the future. Here 
ave the rules: 

Any Page county boy twenty years 
age or under may enter by filing his 
ame and address and a description of 
location by range and section of 
half mile of road he wishes to 
euiter, 

Names of contestants will be filed at 
once with the township trustees and 
the superintendents of dragging, and 
if approved the contestants will be for- 
Warded contracts for dragging—in or- 
der that they may receive pay for their 
work—and two signs as follows: 
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of which this makes the...... end 
in the Page County Boys’ Good. 
Roads Contest. Prizes will be 


awarded for the best half miles of 
road in the townships and in the 
county. Watch this half mile! 


One of these signs will be neatly 
posted at each end of the half mile en- 
tered by the contestant. 

Work shall be done by the boy him- 
self, with the road drag, plow and other 
farm tools. Should the half mile of 
road chosen be especially bad, and the 
township officers will do some work 
on it, and this will be permissible, but it 
must be reported at once,.stating the 
kind and amount of work done and the 
necessity for it. Judges will take this 
making their 
awards. 

Many bulletins relating to good roads 
will be sent to each boy who enters, 
D. Ward King, the originator of the 


King road drag, will help with the con- 
test, will furnish a score card for the 
roads, and will help in the county 
judging. The instructions and help in 
regard to road making alone will make 
the contest worth while to every boy 
who enters. It is also planned, wher- 
ever possible, to have the boys paid 
for their dragging in accordance with 
the new Iowa drag law. 


The half mile entered in each town- 
ship will be judged by a committee of 
three disinterested men some time this 
fall. The judges may also inspect the 
road early in the summer. The condi- 
tion of the road when inspected will be 
the basis for award. 

Township prizes will be: First, $5; 
second, $3; third, $2. A sweepstakes 
trophy will be awarded to the boy hav- 
ing the best half mile in the county. 
This trophy becomes the permanent 
property of the boy. winning it. 

Two hundred and sixty dollars in 
cash and five medals will be awarded 
for the best continuous stretch of road 
from two to five miles long. In this 
the length of the road will count twen- 
ty points and the condition of the road 
when judged eighty points. Work must 
be done by the individuals under the 
same conditions as for the individual 
half mile, only in this contest a boy 
may enter more than a half mile if he 
wishes. Prize money will be divided 
among the prize winning team mem- 
bers in proportion to the amount of 
road worked by each member. 

Prizes for the best continuous stretch 
of road by team work are: First, $100 
cash, and medal for leader; second, $74 
cash and medal; third, $50 cash and 
medal; fourth, $25 cash and medal; 
fifth, $10 cash and medal. 

Each boy must keep a record on the 
blank furnished, as follows:. Date of 
dragging. Number of rounds dragged. 
Was the road moist or dry? Were the 
results good or not? How long a time 
did it take? 

There will also be given a 
prize for the best written account 
of, “The Work I Did on the Half Mile 
of Road Entered in the Page County 
Boys’ Road Contest.” 





DEATH OF MR. J. B. CONNOR. | 


Not only in Indiana, but wherever 
the Indiana Farmer is read or Mr. 
J. B. Connor was known personally or 
by reputation, there will be sincere 
sorrow because of his departure from 
the scenes of this life on April 7th. 

Mr. Connor had attained’ the ripe 
age of nearly eighty-one years, and 
until the last maintained a lively in- 
terest in his paper, in his party, in the 
work of education, and in his church, 
which perhaps accounts for the fact 
that he always seemed to us much 
younger than his years. He has seen 


much and has done much. He lived 
for over sixty years with the wife of 
his youth, who survives him, and was 
an example of right living to his sur- 
viving son and three daughters. The 
world is a better world because Mr. 
Connor lived, and his influence will 
jong continue; for truth once elicited 
never dies, and right living has a way 
of perpetuating itself long after the 
doer is said to have died. 





DOES YOUR PAPER ARRIVE LATE? 


Wallaces’ Farmer should reach the 
subscriber Friday evening or Saturday 
morning each week. During the past 
winter, owing to blockaded roads and 
delayed trains, it has not been pos- 
sible to deliver every issue on time. At 
this season there should be no such 
delay, and we will take it as a favor if 
any subscriber whose paper comes 
late will report to us, giving the exact 
time his paper reaches him. Simply 
drop us a postal card and we will en- 
deavor to locate the trouble and se- 
cure a prompt delivery every week. 
At present We are working out a new 
schedule of train despatch for all our 
mail which should result in prompt 
delivery each week to every subscrib- 
er. Does you paper come late? 
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This Jeweler 





in a cake of ice. 


Each is inspected 411 times. 


pared for your pocket. 
Yet that doesn’t satisfy us. 


We Sell Only Through Retail Jewelers 


These men are alone able to properly regulate a watch to 


the buyer’s personality. And that 
is necessary, as good watches run 
differently for different people. 


This is a fact, but it’s a long 
story to tellin an ad, so we’ll leave 
that to the jeweler himself. 

Ask your jeweler to explain it. 
Ask him to show you a South Bend 
Watch. 


<South Bend” 


You can get a South Bend 
Watch at prices ranging up to $75 
(in solid gold case). 


Write for the free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It is 
interesting from cover to cover. 


Glenwood, Iowa, Sept. 13, 1911. 
South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Gentlemen: This is tocertify that some 
four years ago, while in business at 
Ackley, lowa,I sold a 15J 18S South Bend 
Watchto Wm. Johns of that place, which 
ran so close totime that after fourteen 
months it was impossible to detect a 
second’s variation in its rate. Mr. Johns 

will verify my statement. 
Yours truly, F.C. MacManus, 


The sign shown here is usually displayed where 
SouTH BEND WATCHES are sold. You’ll see it on/y in 
high-class retail jewelers’ stores. Its significance is this— 

A South Bend Watch will keep accurate time even when frozen 


This ability is built into the South Bend by the 
highest-priced watch skill in the world. 

A full year is often spent in the making of one South Bend Watch. 
Each runs accurately for 700 hours 
before it leaves the factory. No watch can be more carefully pre- 
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The South Bend Watch Company 


4 Water Street 


(95) 


South Bend, Indiana 


Ask to see South Bend Watch Cases in which we mark the amount of gold they contain, 
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A BOY HEADED THE WRONG WAY. 


One of our subscribers sends us the 
following, which we gladly print, be- 
us an opportunity to 
that we have wanted 


cause it gives 
gay something 
to say for a good while: 

“After reading your article in a re- 
cent Farmer on the above subject, 
being a boy myself not many years 
ago, I can’t help but say a word or so 
about it. You say that a boy should 
not ask his father for money to spend 
on tobacco, shows and dances. Well, 
as far as tebacco is concerned, that 
of course remains with the father as 
to whether or not he wants his son 
to use it or not; but don’t you think 
that a boy is entitled to a little recrea- 
tion once a week at a show or a dance 
if the company he goes with is quiet 
and respectable? A boy working on a 
farm as a rule has to work -pretty 
hard from four or five o’clock in the 
morning until six o’clock and some- 
times later at night, and when Satur- 
day night comes, with a day of com- 
parative rest before him, he feels like 


going to town to visit with some of 
his triends and probably to go to a 
nickel shew. You will find that seven 
out of ten boys work out somewhere 
fo! small amount of money rather 
than work for their fathers. So you 
see this boy's friends would have 
money to see the show; and how 
would this son feel without any? I 
thirk that father ought to give his 
sor about one dollar to two dollars a 
week to spend, if the father sees that 
his son keeps good company and gets 
home at a reascnable hour. In your 
article you make fun of this boy’s 
spelling, which is not altogether his 
fault, because the schools in the coun- 
try are as a rule very poor in every 
sense of the word. If you write to 
this boy’s father, and I hardly think 
that he will write a very much better 
letter, if he writes as gocd a one. So 


has no one to ask or 


you see this bo} 
I happen to be 


no one to correct him. 


a farmer myself and am acquainted 
with most of the farmers and their 
children in the neighborhood and I 


know how they all talk. 

“I realize this letter does not 
amount to much; but there are times 
when a person wants to express his 
opinion; and here is one case.” 


Of course the boy who works on 
the farm from early morning until 
six in the evening, and sometimes 


later, until Saturday night, needs some 
recreation. The iather who does not 
know that his boy needs recreation, 
and does not provide for it, does not 


understand the boy, and had better 
see if his own head is turned the 
right way. 

The great bane of country life is 
that it does not have recreation; 
hence the stream of boys and girls 
going. to town every Saturday even- 
ing, sometimes for healthy amuse 
ments and recreation, sometimes for 
doubtful ones, and often for unhealthy. 
We have constantly plead with the 
farmers to give their boys Saturday 
afternoons to play baseball, not in 
town, but out in the country. Amuse- 
ments are not confined to that. Is it 
possible that the country boys and 


girls cannot have country recreations? 
Is it possible that they are dependent 
on the town for their amusements? 

The trouble is that a lot of farmers 
forget that they were ever young and 
enjoyed play. They keep their boys 
hard at work even when there is no 
special reason for it, from early Mon- 
day morning until late Saturday night, 
and send them to bed so dead tired 
that they are sleep as soon as their 
heads touch the pillow. 

The reason back of this is that too 
many farmers generally have their 
heads turned the wrong way; and not 
only the farmers themselves, but 
Others in the open country. The 
country school teacher wants to go to 
town, unless she marries a farmer. 
The country preacher wants a church 
in town. The farmer himself wants to 
go to town; and when the heads of 
the whole country population are 
turned townward, the boys are not 
much to blame for feeling that they 
have to go to town for recreation. 

What is to hinder the boys in any 
township of reasonably good farmers 
getting together on Saturday after- 
noons and playing ball? Then chal- 
lenging the boys in the next town- 
ship? And after that challenging the 
towa boys, and licking those town fel- 
lows out of their boots? What’s to 
hinder? What's to hinder having 


other sports and amusements in the 
country? Simply the fact that, speak- 
ing generally, the eyes of too many 
are turned townward. 

The result is schools in all these 
western states with one, two, three, 
four, five, six pupils; churches turned 


into barns and pig pens. When the 
country people want to know whom 
to vote for, they go to town to find 


out, and are led around by the nose 
by town politicians who want offices, 
and want the farmers to give them a 
lift to get them into the saddle. A 
playless school and a playless coun- 
tryside marks the beginning of de- 
generacy in that section. 

Of course the boy ought to have a 
reasonable amount of spending money. 
He does not like to feel poorer than 
his companions of the same age and 
means; but the amount is something 
of which the father is the best judge. 
There is surely something wrong if, 
as our correspondent says, that seven 
out of ten bays work out somewhere 


for a small amount of money rather 
than work for their fathers. If the 
boy wants something that he can 


spend as his very own, his father can 
easily put him in the way of making 
it, and thus retain his confidence and 


We used to like to go to “shows” 
ourselves. Father went with us to 
see the animals, but we finally went 
in to see the performance. Well, 
there seem to be shows and shows in 
these days when amusements are so 
plentiful and cheap. Our correspond- 
ent speaks of nickel shows, which we 
take to mean moving picture shows. 
Some of these are not objectionable; 
but sooner or later each city finds it 
necessary to inspect them and throw 
out some. So they are not all worth 
going to or even harmless. Some 
plays are not bad; some might even 
be called good; but the majority of 
them are bad, and even recognized so 
by many who make no religious pre- 
tentions. Even the secular press has 
entered its protest against them. 

The point we make is that the coun- 
try is perfectly competent if it will, to 
get up its own amusements, and fur- 
nish fun, genuine delight, and mental 
and moral as well as physical train- 
ing, and of a much higher grade than 
they now get in the country town. 

If the farmers will get their heads 
turned in the right way, and encour- 
age their boys to engage in rural 
sports without the dollar stain, this 
question of amusements for boys, and 





friendship. 





girls as well, will settle itself. 


JACK COLT RATION. 
A Missouri correspondent writos: 
“Please give me the best ratio; ‘for 
jack colts.” 
Without knowing how old 1+) ege 
colts are and the prices of the feeds 
available we can give no definite aq. 


vice. The best single grain ration is 
oats. ‘At present prices and for the 
sake of variety we would prefer * 
mixture of equal parts by weig of 
corn, bran and oats. If it is cs d 


to feed less oats and bran a mix ure 
of three parts of corn, one part of 
oats, one part of bran and one-half 
part of oil meal might be used. 1% he 
best hay for growing colts is good 
quality alfalfa, clover or cowpea hay 
which is free from dust and mold. — 





OATS FOLLOWING OATs. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will oats grow well after oats? 
Some farmers say not. I would like 
to know.” 

It may be taken as a general rule 
that small grain should not follow 
small grain. Oats are rarely seeded 
after oats, but when they are the re. 
sult is generally that the crop is not 
so good as if the oats followed corn, 
We know of ‘no definite experiments 
which have been made on this point, 








Fuller & Johnson Guaranteed 


PUMPING SPECIALTIES 


For Every Pumping Purpose, at All Prices” 





$70 


Patented in the 
United States, 
Canada and other 
foreign coun- 
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his size and type can be produce 
$42; the price of 2% H. P. engine, $62; the price of 4 H. P. engine, $98.50; others 
accordingly. All prices F. O. B. factory. 
depending on type. Fully ibed in. 


pumping equipments. 
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30,000 farms. 


breeze to turn the windmill. 


pumping. 
the whole story. 
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outpumps the windmills, and can be depended u 
long, hot days when water is most valuable and there is no 


Our Wonderful 
Pumping Specialties! 


We are specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
We build engines for every 
pumping purpose. Engines of various sizes, capac- 
ity and power—each supreme in its class. We have 
the engine you require at the price you want to pay. 


Farm Pump Engine 


This great little engine has stood the test of years on 
That tells the story of how good it is. 
n those 


It cannot freeze or overheat; needs no belts, no jacks, no 
arms, no anchor posts, no tank, no tower, no special plat- 
form. Fits any pump and makes it hump. Perfectly air- 

cooled. As high grade as the best automobile engines. 

Runs separator, washer and other light machines while 
Free book on ‘‘Pumping Specialties’’ tells 


Fuller & Johnson 
“Big 4” Outfit — 


\\. Specially designed for irrigating and heavy pumping. 
“x: \_ Similar in general design to Farm Pump Engine. 
kw S No geared power-working head. No belts. Will 
pump enough water to irrigate from fifteen to 
forty acres. A crop-saver and money-maker for 
farmers, ranchers and all who require a power- 
ful outfit for heavy duty pumping. This engine 
ie ms has been tested and proved what it is and is 
’ ‘] capable of, in actual field operation. 
; same strong guarantee as the Farm Pump Engine. 


Johnson Belt=-Power 


Pumping Outfit 


This consists of our People’s Price Engines from 1% to 
0H. P., with pump jack attachment. 
high-grade, guaranteed line, and give far greater value, dollar 
of the kind on the market. 
those who wish a popu- 
lar-priced engine which, 
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satisfactory. 
P poner 4 at which a first-class am of 


Pump jack, etc., a trifle extra, 
free book on Pumping Specialties. 


Bears the 


Complete Line of 
Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Engines 


The complete line of Fuller and John- 
son Engines not only includes all styles 
and sizes of pumping outfits but covers 
the whole range of All-Purpose Gasoline 
Engines. Our Double-Efficiency line of 
Farm Engines, from 3 to]8 H. P., inclu- 
sive, has won the highest reputation for 
quality, durability and performance, for 
many years. This great line of engines 
has been built for those who have heavy, 
long continued service or kind of work 
which demands and requires the best and 
highest refinements that can be built 
into a gasoline engine to give it maxi- 
mum life and endurance. 


It The Double-Efficiency line includes all 
sizes of stationary and portable engines 
—saw rigs, etc., etc. 

We also build a line of high-grade,” 
popular-priced Gasoline Engines, abso- 
lutely the most advanced and best on 
the market for anything like the price, 
backed by not only the regular guarantee 
of this company, but by its long-estab- 
lished reputation for high quality and 
satisfactory service. The prices on these 
engines start at $42.00. This line retains 
the digsinguishing features of our Double- 
Efficiency Engines—the Fuller & John- 
son cooling system — the extra large, 
forged crank shafts with extralong bear- 
ings and the heavy fly wheels to insure 
steady running. We have added many 
improvements not found on other low- 
priced engines. For those who buy on 
the basis of price and want the most for 
their money, our new line of engines of- 
fers full measure of honest value. You 
will save big money by writing at once 
for a special bulletin which describes and 
illustrates completely the new line of 
Fuller & Johnson low-priced engines. 


Send Coupon for Free 
Books and Bulletins 


Don’t invest a dollar in a Pumping Out- 
fit or All-Purpose Farm Engine until you 
have sent for a copy of these important 
publications. No matter what the needs, 
we have an engine to meet them, at the price 
you want to pay. Write us today for the 
Free Engine Books. (346) 
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SEEDING SWEET CLOVER. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Can I sow sweet clover with barley 
in the spring and also cut a crop of 
hay the same year? Do you have to 
reseed sweet clover every year, or 
does it not winter-kill? Where can I 
get the seed? How much seed should 
one sow to the acre? How much bar- 
Jey should be sown to the acre with a 
drill? Some say one bushel is suffi- 
cient, but I should think two bushels 
would be more nearly the proper quan- 
tity.” 

Sweet clover may be seeded alone 
jn the spring, may be sown like red 
clover With a small grain crop, or may 
be seeded alone in late July on a seed 
ped prepared as for alfalfa, About 
fifteen or twenty pounds should be 
used to the acre. Such a large amount 





is recommended for the reason that 
sweet clover seed is uneven in germi- 
nation, some of it being thin shelled 
and germinating the year sown, and 
some harder shelled and not germinat- 
ing for a year or two. 

Everything: considered, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge we would 
advise the sowing of sweet clover with 
a light seeding of barley or early oats 
as the most practical plan. Use a 
bushel and a half to two bushels of 
barley or early oats. If the season is 
fairly moist and the small grain did 
not grow too rank it may be allowed 
to mature but if the season is dry or 
the grain grows too rank it had best 
be cut for hay so as to avoid smother- 
ing out the stand*of young sweet clo- 
ver. On rich soil ina season of aver- 
age rainfall we would expect to get a 
light crop of sweet clover hay or some 





very good pasture the same season. 
Sweet clover does not grow rankly the 
first season. 

Sweet clover, like red clover, is a 
biennial living over one winter, but 
dying the next. If it is desired to keep 
a meadow or pasture permanently in 
sweet clover, the sweet clover must 
be allowed to grow up and go to seed 
at least once every two years. 

It is rather difficult to get sweet 
clover seed of first-class quality. Most 
of the seedsmen handle it, but we 
would advise our readers, if they have 
time, to give it a test before sowing. 
We understand that the A. I. Root 
Company, of Medina, Ohio, handle 
large quantities of sweet clover seed. 

We think it advisable for corn belt 
farmers to experiment with sweet clo- 
ver, but we do not advise them to 
grow it extensively until longer ex- 





perience has determined more exacily 
the place which it should hold in the 
corn belt rotation. 


BERKSHIRES AND POLAND 
CHINAS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is the. Berkshire hog regarded as 
a larger type of hog than the Poland 
China?” 

On an average there is not much 
difference in size between these two 
breeds. Of course it is impossible to 
make a direct comparison, as there 
are different strains within the two 
breeds. The admirers of the large 
type of the Poland Chinas would no 
doubt claim for them a larger size 
than the average Berkshire. We weuld 
expect the average mature boar of 
both breeds to weigh around 500 
pounds. 
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Thirty-five Horsepower Five 
Passenger Touring Car 


in the history of this business has ever equaled it. Of all 


N: wonder the public is scrambling for this car. Nothing 


the exceptional Overland values, that you have been 


world. The frame is of pressed steel and has a single drop. The 
crank and gear casings are of aluminum. } 
piece, drop forged I section fitted with the famous Timken bear- 


Wild 


Y/, HV WOW, 


The front axle is a one 





accustomed to, this one has proven the most conspicuous. 
Think of it! 


A thirty-five horsepower five-passenger touring car for $1200. 
This is the lowest priced thirty-five horsepower touring car in the world. 
Part for part—point for point—it is the equal of. any $1500 car 
made. [t has the power—the speed—the comfort—the appearance 
—and the construction. Take the powerful motor—the strong and 
rugged rear system—the Vanadium steel gears—the fine bearings— 
the pr¢ssed steel frame—the drop forged axles—the big tires—the 
superb body work—the high grade upholstery; in fact, take every 
item that goes into the makeup of this automobile and you will find 
the duplicate of this car cannot be had below the fifteen hundred dollar 
mark, ‘ 


Here is a car with a powerful, silent, smooth running, thirty- 
five horse-power motor. Here isacar that seats five large passen- 
gers comfortably. The upholstery is of good leather, hand stuffed 
with fine hair, The body is finished in our famous dark Overland 
blue and the wheels in battleship gray. The transmission is of se- 
lective type, three speeds and reverse—fitted with the fine F. & S. 
ennoular bearings which are used on the most expensive cars in the 


ings. The tires are 34x 4—quick detachable. The handsome mas- 
sive lamps are finished in solid black with brilliant heavy brase 
trimmings. Self starter $20 extra. 

The Overland center control is the one proven and practical 
location for both operating levers. The method enables you to 
operate the levers with the left hand, which gives you free use of 
your right hand for driving. It gives you the use of the right hand 
fore door, as well as the left hand fore door, which is impossible if 
a lever is placed one side or the other. You can get in or out of 
either side. It is easy to handle—no etretching out or reaching. 
Any one can manipulate the levers without a particle of effort. 

Take the specifications of this $1200 car—compare them with 
any $1500 car you know of and the only difference you will be able 
to find is the difference in price. 

Why pay an additional $300 for a purely imaginary value? 

Any one of our 2000 dealers will be glad to give you a thorough 
demonstration any time or place you say. 

We have a very interesting book which explains our great 
organization—the biggest in the business. It is free. Write fore 
copy todsy. Please ask for book F34 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








Model 60-T—$1200 


Wheel base, 11] inches; body, 
4% x 4%; horsepower, 35; Remy magneto; tires, 


5-passenger fore-door touring; motor, 


% x 4 inch QO. D; equip- 


ment, three oil lamps in black and brass finish, two gas lamps, horn 
and generator. Self-Starter, $20 extra. Top and glass front, $59. 
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FARMERS AND SOIL MOISTURE. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





April 19, 1919 





The semi-arid belt should have a 
fine wheat crop this year, for the rea- 
gon that they have had all over that 
belt unusually deep snows, and the 
country should be well stored with 
moisture. There is probably enough 
moisture to mature the winter wheat 
crop. Whether it will be sufficient 
to mature other crops outside of alfal- 
fa wii) be determined by the skill with 
which they save the moisture. In 
fact, the art of farming consists more 
than any other one thing in skill in 
controlling moisture. 

As to the humid 
knows what the season will be. It will 
not .do to assume that because the 
land is well supplied with moisture 
now, that it will continue to be; nor 
will it do to assume the opposite. 
Iowa has had nearly six feet of snow, 
according to the government records, 
which equals about seven inches of 
rainfall for the months of November, 
December, January, February § and 
March. Much of this moisture has 
gone into the ground, but much of it 
has also gone into the streams, as 
shown by the high waters this spring. 

It may be stated that the whole prai- 
rie country has all the moisture neces- 
sary for its immediate needs. The 
problem will be how to take care of 
it in case there should be a deficiency 
from now onward. We might have 
had quite as much in the shape of 
rain and still complained of being 
short. 

Not knowing what the weather will 
be, it would be a wise thing for the 
farmer in preparing his seed bed for 
corn to give it as great a moisture- 
holding capacity as possible; and 
then, should the rains not be exces- 
sive, to conserve as much of it as he 
It is seldom in the entire corn 


section, no one 


can. 
belt that we have in any one year 
as much moisture conserved as is 
necessary to produce the full crop. 


In other words, there is scarcely ever 
a year in which at some time during 
the growing season we could not use 
two or three inches of water to great 
advantage. The farmer whose land 
needs drainage need not pat himself 
on the back and say: “I have plenty 
of water anvhow.” For the fact is 
that well drained land is capable of 
holding more moisture and delivering 
it to the plant at the time it needs it, 
than lands that need drainage. 
° 


SEEDING FIELD PEAS WITH 
SUCCOTASH MIXTURE. 


A northern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT am seeding down a mixture of 
wheat, barley, oats, timothy and clo- 
ver. Would you advise me to sow 
field peas in it? If you think it is all 
right please tell me how much to sow 
to the acre.” 

At the present high price of field 
pea seed we doubt very much if it will 
pay to sow field peas with a suceco- 
tash mixture either for pasture or for 
hay. If field peas might be had for 
less than $2.25 per bushel we would 
be inclined to seed them at the rate of 
a bushel to a bushel and a half per 
acre with a bushel or bushel and a 
half of succotash mixture in the north- 
ern half of the corn belt. Field peas 
are especially valuable because they 
add muscle building material. Never- 
theless when the price per bushel is as 
high as $2.75 or $3.00 we doubt ver: 
much whether it is advisable to sow 
large amounts of field peas with either 
oats or succotagh mixture which is to 
be used either for pasture or for hay 


COWPEAS AND SOY BEANS IN 
OHIO. 


All of our readers who are inter- 
ested in cowpeas and soy beans should 
send at once to the Ohio Experiment 
Station at Wooster for Bulletin 237. 
To Ohio conditions soy beans have 
been found to be better adapted than 
cowpeas. In experiments at the Ohio 
Station it was found that drilling the 
soy beans in at the rate of three pecks 
per acre in rows twenty-eight inches 
apart gave the highest yield of seed 
and the most economical! yield of for- 
age for the silo. But when the best 
quality of hay was desired the best re- 
sults were attained by drilling in shal- 
low at the rate of one and one-half to 
two bushels per acre. The best va- 
rieties were found to be the Medium 
Yellow, the Medium Brown and the 
Medium Green. We hope all of our 


readers soutn of tie iatii-de of north- 
ern Iowa will drop a post card to the 


The following letter from a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer reader in St. Charles 
county, Mo., is worthy of a careful 
reading: 

“Enclosed you will find a list of nine 
names. I would like for you to send 
them sample copies. They all either 
live or own land in my neighborhood 
and I see them frequently, and after 
they have had time to look the paper 
over and read it, I will make it a point 
to see them all. I think they will 
nearly all pay their subscription and 
continue the paper. And when I am 
through with this list I may send 
another list. I would like to see every 
farmer in this county read some good 
agricultural paper and as Wallaces’ 
Farmer is the best I have got hold of, 
I think it is the proper one to try to 
build up a circulation for. Now I 
don’t want you to class me as a book 
agent or a peddler because I am at- 
tending to this subscription list for 
you, for I will not allow a peddler or 
a book agent in my house; I have 
made that a rule all my life. 

“I am a farmer; farm 570 acres of 
land, besides follow construction work 
and buy timber through the fall and 
winter months. I keep twenty head 
of big heavy work mules, as good as 
there is in the state of Missouri. 

“The reason I have taken the inter- 
est in your paper is that since I have 
subscribed for your paper and the 
Missouri Farmer, I now begin to see 
that I didn’t know anything about 
farming, and four-fifths of the,farmers 
in this section of the country are in 
the same fix. The government and 
and the states are spending consider- 


| 





_A Letter Worth Reading 


able money at their experiment sta- 
tions for the benefit of the farmers, 
and by their not subscribing for a 
good agricultural paper there isn’t 
one out of five that know what is be- 
ing done in the agricultural world. I 
figure that by getting my neighbors to 
read some good agricultural paper, 
that instead of running their farms 
down and depleting their soil, they 
will go to building it up and increase 
the earning capacity of their land, 
which will, of course, then increase 
the value, and if they increase the 
value of theirs they will help increase 
the value of mine. I am going to pin 
my faith to cowpeas, corn and hogs. 
I have about 250 head of hogs on hand 
this spring. I bought cowpeas enough 
to sow fifty acres. I have also bought 
rape seed, sweet clover and barley 
this spring. Got my ideas all out of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

“You may think it strange me get- 
ting a subscriber in St. Louis. But 
this gentleman has bought a farm of 
170 acres adjoining my place and 
wants to build it up. His home is in 
St. Louis and he comes out every 
week. Has a man on his place. He 
has plenty of money. I have known 
him for sixteen years. He came over 
to see me about sowing cowpeas and 
I told him the best thing he could do 
would be to subscribe for Wallaces’ 
Farmer, so he could read for himself, 
so he said, send it along.” 





Our friend has rightly sized up the 
situation. It is to the advantage of 
every farmer in the community to in- 
terest his neighbor in better farming, 
and the easiest and quickest way to 





i 
do this is to induce him to Subscribe 
for a really good agricultura! pape 
Don’t present him with a subscription 
That is not the way to get him inter 
ested. But recommend the paper “4 
him, tell him how it has help. re 
and offer to send in his-subs, ‘iption 
at the club rate. If he pays his pee 


money for it he will read it. If he 
reads it he will be a better larmer 
and a better neighbor, and that « ill be 
worth to you many times th, bother 
you have taken. : 

To make it easy to get som, new 


subscribers to try Wallaces’ Farmer 
we have made a special rate o: fifty 
cents, for which we will send the 


paper from the time the subscription 
expires until January 1, 1913. Follow 


the example of our Missouri frie); and 
speak to your neighbors about this 
It does not matfer how many other 
papers they may take. Ask them to 
try Wallaces Farmer the remainder 
of this year. If they do not want it 
another year they will have bo bother 
in stopping it—it stops itself. 





ADDRESSES OF CORRESPONDENTS 


It is the custom of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, and this same custom is followed 
by all papers of standing, not to give 
the postoffice addresses of the writers 
of communications which we may pub- 
lish. The main reason for this is that 
our correspondents would be flooded 
with inquiries which would require 
personal answers and which they do 
not have time to give. If our readers 
desire information which is not con- 
tained in thé original communication 
and if the information is of general in- 
terest, inquiry should be made through 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 








To Corn Growers. 


Gentlemen: - 


over. 


write us. 





Ohio station asking for Bulletin 237. 





Subject: CORN PLANTERS. 





I. I. Case Plow Works 


235T Rarine, Wis., UW. S. A. 


Did the drill shaft clutch on your corn planter ever 
give out when you were making every effort to get your corn in 
during a fine spell of weather? If so, and you had to fool 
around a day or two waiting for repairs, and a big rain kept 
you out of the field a week longer, you know how much money 
that planter cost you. 


NOW, LISTEN! The J. I. Case Power Drive Corn Planter 
has NO CLUTCH ON THE FAST RUNNING DRILL SHAFT. 
device has been eliminated. The plates are driven by a simple 
device on the slow moving main axle, there being but three 
sprockets on the drill shaft. Furthermore, the dropping 
mechanism is ENTIRELY IDLE BETWEEN HILLS. Any man can see that 
this will greatly increase the life of our planter. 


NOW, CAN YOU FIND AS GOOD A PLANTER? 
If you cannot, are you going to spend the SAME money 
on a POORER machine? That would be mighty poor business. 
you want a J. I. Case Power Drive Planter, 
dealer getting it for you. 


Further information given by return mail, 


Very truly yours, 
CASE PLOW WORKS. 


a 


For your careful consideration. 


This whole 


Look them all 


If 
insist on your 


if you 




















April 19, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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FEEDING STEERS GRAIN WITHOUT 
ROUGHAGE. | 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you feed steers corn without 
gny roughage at this time of year? 
‘ust fattening steers have roughage 
of some sort? We have fifty head and 
the end of our roughage is in sight. 
We have plenty of corn, but no rough- 
ness and there is none to get.” 

Cattle are ruminants and by nature 
eat large quantities of roughage, but 
it is possible to greatly reduce and 
even eliminate the roughage from the 
ration. At the Utah Experiment Sta- 
tion a two-year-old steer was fed only 
grain and water for a period of eight 
months. Cud chewing stopped as soon 
as the roughage was taken from the 
ration, but the steer seemed to thrive 
fairly well and made fair gains. A 
number of years ago a dairyman in 


‘ New York used to make it a practice 


to feed his cows nothing but grain in 
the winter. They seemed to get along 
all right and the calves were strong 
and healthy. But calves do not thrive 
so well on grain alone. Several ex- 
periments have been conducted with 
calves and in every case after several 
weeks or months there was an in- 
ordinate craving for roughage. 

It is a rare practice for practical 
farmers to try to keep their stock 
over any length of time without rough- 
age. It might be the practical thing 
to do under our correspondent’s con- 
ditions, but we are unable to give him 
definite advice. If his cattle are not 
nearly fat yet; if it is impossible for 
him to get straw, corn stover or rough- 
age of any sort; and if he has some 
good pasture coming on later we think 
it probable that it would pay him to 
uy feeding these steers grain alone 
till grass comes. We suspect it would 
be a good thing for him to feed a 
pound or two of oil meal to each steer 
daily in connection with the corn. 





FATTENING HOGS. 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“My father gave me a couple of pigs 
weighing between 100 and 125 pounds 
apiece. With tankage at $2.50 per 
hundred, oil meal at $2.25, shorts at 
$1.65 and corn at 55 cents per bushel 
what would be the cheapest ration 
that would put these pigs to market 
the quickest?” 

Until grass comes one of the cheap- 
est and best rations for these 100- 
pound pigs will be ten parts of corn 
and one part of tankage. The most 
convenient way to feed the corn will 
probably be on the ear. The tankage 
may be fed either dry or in a slop. 
Generally the pigs eat it greedily, but 
if they show any hesitancy about eat- 
ing it, a little shorts and oil meal 
might be added to make the slop more 
palatable. If it is practical to put 
these pigs on good clover, alfalfa or 
blue grass pasture they should then 
receive only about one part of tank- 
age to every fifteen or twenty parts of 
corn, As the pigs get fatter the tank- 
age should be gradually decreased. 





VARIETIES OF ALFALFA. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“What is the difference between the 
Grimm alfalfa and other varieties of 
alfalfa? What is the difference be- 
tween Turkestan alfalfa and others? 
Are these alfalfas any better than 
common alfalfa? Are they suited to 
this climate which is similar to that of 
central Iowa?” 

South of latitude 42 the ordinary 
Strains of alfalfa seem to be perfectly 
hardy. Farther north than this and 
especially on the wind-swept prairies 
of the northwest it is wise to use one 
oi the hardy strains of alfalfa. About 
fifteen years ago the United States 
Government introduced alfalfa from 
Turkestan, a country which has a cli- 
Mate much the same as that of Kan- 
Sas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. At 
the the time of the introduction it was 
Claimed that this alfalfa should prove 
especially adapted to those climates 
With hot, dry summers and cold, open 
Winters. To such conditions Turke- 
stan alfalfa has proved in many cases, 
fichtly better adapted than ordinary 
fllalfa, but it has not come _ promi- 
ently into favor. Over most of the 
corn belt we would regard it as scarce- 
ly Worth while to give Turkestan al- 
falia a trial. 

Grimm alfalfa has been evolved by 
a long process of selection in Minne- 
Sota. After careful investigation an 
agent of the United States Govern- 
ment reports this alfalfa to be consid- 





erably hardier than ordinary alfalfa. 
It will stand cutting later in the sea- 
son and yet live through the winter 
and it may be pastured more without 
killing out. South of latitude 42 we 
doubt if it is worth while to experi- 
ment extensively with Grimm alfalfa. 

Another strain of hardy alfalfa 
which should be mentioned is the Si- 
berian. It is claimed by Professor 
Hansen, of the South Dakota Station, 
that the Siberian alfalfas are the most 
hardy of all. Those who are interest- 
ed in securing hardy alfalfa seed 
should write. Prof. N. E, Hansen, 
Brookings, S. D. 





SHIPPING SEED CORN SOUTH. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will seed corn sent from southern 
Iowa to north central Kansas mature 
and ripen up so it would pay a Kan- 
sas farmer to send to Iowa for his 
seed? They say that seed torn is bad 
there and that they can hardly get 
any corn that will grow. What do you 
think about sending seed corn from 
Iowa to Kansas?” 

Shipping seed corn from the north 
to the south is a far better practice 
than importing from the south to the 
north. Seed corn taken south is not 
in danger of being caught by frost, 
but is likely to fall down by not using 
the longer crop growing season to the 
best advantage. For instance, we 
notice that the part of Kansas to 
which our correspondent is thinking 
of shipping seed has a crop growing 
season which is ten days longer. Such 
a crop growing season should raise 
bigger, heavier yielding corn than can 
be grown in Iowa. 

But this correspondent would not 
only be shipping seed corn south; he 
would also be shipping it west nearly 
100 miles. Moreover, the soil would 
be of a different nature. We do not 
think much of shipping seed corn very 
far in any direction. The ideal way is 
to buy seed corn as near home as 
possible but where good corn of strong 
germinating power cannot be bought 
near home, send away, and when you 
are sending, it will be better for you 
to send north than south. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


We would like information from our 
readers who sowed clover seed in the 
corn last year, those who sowed it in 
August as they would alfalfa, and those 
who sowed it in the fall on wheat or 
rye, just before the grownd froze up. 

There is a vast amount Of very val- 
uable information going to waste be- 
cause .farmers do not report their ex- 
periments to the agricultural papers. 
Please advise us on any of these 
points, or on anything else you have 
done that is in the nature of an ex- 
periment. We want this information, 
whether the experiments were success- 
ful or not, so that we can place it be- 
fore the readers whom we do our best 
to serve. 





A Missouri subscriber wants to know 
whether silage would take the place 
of pasture for hogs. He says he has 
plenty of corn land, but not much land 
suitable for pasture, and he wonders 
whether he might keep the hogs in a 
dry lot and feed them ensilage. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Would it be all right to put some 
cement dams in a large ditch that runs 
through our place. My idea was to 
have a runway in the middle, say of 
three or four feet. How thick would 
these dams have to be to stand? The 
ground is washing badly this spring 
from being frozen so deep.” 





A Tama county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes that he is intending to put 
out some hardy catalpas, and wants 
to know whether he can count on them 
being hardy as far north as Tama 
county. He thinks a great many farm- 
ers in that county would be imterested 
in getting catalpas if they could be 
sure that they would prove hardy. If 
he can get the genuine hardy catalpas, 
we suspect that they will prove en- 
tirely hardy in Tama county. We have 
had reports from other counties far- 
ther north in Iowa, where they are 
growing successfully, and have been 
for many years. We need, however, 
more information on this subject, and 
we would like to hear from every read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer who lives in 
northern Iowa and who has been suc- 
cessful in growing hardy catalpas for 
say six or eight years. 












































Feed LEWIS’ Lye 
to Your Hogs 


Feed Lewis’ Lye—not just lye—but Lewis’ Lye, because 
Lewis’ Lye is best for the hogs. Now when we say it is best 
we are not simply making a claim. We are stating a fact 
which thousands of hog-raisers know and sayistrue. You ask 
why it is best? Well this is why. Because it is the purest and 
strongest and most uniform lye made in the world. If any- 
one questioned this statement we would prove it. This greater 
strength, greater purity and greater uniformity makes it the 
safest, surest preventive of hog cholera and worms, 

Use a little Lewis’ Lye in your hog feed sp og and 
keep cholera and other diseases away from your drove  : 
your hogs fat and healthy. Lewis’ Lye will doit. It does 
at. Has been doing it for nearly half a century. 


The Value of Lye 
in Hog Feed 


rests entirely in the potash (or lye) con- 
tents. Every farmer knows and has 
always known that wood ashes are 

for his hogs. It used to be that nearly 
every farmer fed wood ashes to his hogs, 
but the progressive and intelligent farmer 
today knows that pure bn is the one pro- 
duct which gives him the element found 
in wood ashes and needed by the hogs and 
he knows that it is more convenient to use 
and more beneficial to the hogs. 

Now then, the only possible dif- 
ference between one kind of lye and 
enother Is the difference in their 
strength, purity and uniformity. 
Through all our years of experience in the 
manufacture of lye and with all the resources 
we have had to work with, it is only natural 
that we should have developed the best 
manufacturing processes; it is only natural 
that we should have learned how to make 
the strongest, purest and most uniform lye in 
the world and we have learned how and we 
are making the strongest and purest and 
mést uniform lye in the world and that is 
the only reason we can come to you and say 
that Lewis’ Lye is the best lye to use on the 
farm, whether for feeding hogs, making soap 
or for any other purpose. 

Lewis’ Lye is NOT specially prepared for 
hogs, nor specially prepared for soap making 
nor for any other one of its several uses, 
and let us here clearly, definitely 
and finally wipe out any Impression 
which may have been created in 
your mind by the statements of 
some packers of advertised lye to 
the effect that they prepare by “‘se- 
cret processes” a “‘speciai’’ lye for 
use in feeding hogs. 

There is no special lye for hogs. 
If there were any reason for making a 
special lye for hogs or if there were any way 
of making a special lye for hogs, the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company would 
have marketed such a product long years 
ago. We could have prepared a special label 
for hogs but the contents of the can would 
have been just simply Lewis’ Lye—and that’s 
all you want for your hogs. 


You want the best lye your money can buy. That means 
that you want the strongest and purest and most uniform lye, 
the lye that’s always the same, whose high quality never varies, 
the lye whose makers back it themselves, put their name on 
the package and stand back of it as a guarantee of its super- 
iority, and there is just one lye that answers to that description. 
It’s Lewis’ Lye, standard for half a century. 

Read the instructions for feeding Lewis’ Lye to hogs—one 

uarter can to every barrel of feed. Now read the instruc- 
tions on the “Specially prepared secret process” lye for hogs 
—“One-half can to a barrel of feed.” 


Figure it out and decide which lye you want to use. 


Lewis’ Lye is backed by the responsibility of the manufac- 
turer, in whom you can put every ounce of faith. No pre- 
miums, no schemes. Just the best lye in the world. Order 
it from your grocer. The Quaker is on every can. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A 





The Quaker is on 
Every Can 
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THE APRIL CROP REPORT. 


The April crop report has been 
awaited with considerable interest, 
giving, as it does, the condition of win- 
ter wheat on April ist. The condition 
for the United States is 80.6 per cent, 
which is to be compared with a condi- 
tion of 83.3 last year, and 86.1 as an 
average for the last ten years at the 
same date. The condition in Kansas, 
which is our greatest winter wheat 
state, is given as 85 per cent, as com- 
pared with 75 last year and a ten-year 
average of 84 for the same date. The 
states in which the condition is low- 
est are Indiana, Illinois and Ohio: 61, 
62 and 63 respectively, as against 86, 
82 and 84 last year at the same date, 
and a ten-year average of 84, 88 and 
82 per cent. The condition in Iowa is 
H quite high: 91 per cent, as compared 
with 89 at the same date last year, 
and a ten-year average of 90 per cent. 
The condition in Missouri is given as 
96 per cent, as compared with 91 last 
year and a ten-year average of 87. In 
Nebraska it is given as 93 per cent, 
last year 86 and a ten-year average of 
89 per cent. 

In short, wherever the crop was cov- 
ered with snow it has come out in 
fine condition; wherever the ground 
was bare it is in poor condition. The 
indicated crop is about 493,000,000 
bushels, as against 509,000,000 April 
Ist last, year. The crop actually har- 
vested last year, as officially revised, 
was 430,656,000 bushels. At this time 
of the year the wheat crop is fairly 
certain to maintain its condition when, 
as now, the winter wheat country is 
well supplied with moisture, and we 
may expect a crop well up around 
500,000,000 bushels. The drop last 
year was caused by the lack of mois- 
ture in the soil. We have for many 
years regarded the winter wheat crop, 
especially in the northern portion of 
the belt, as about the most reliable 
crop Which the farmer grows. 





You can’t wear out this 


Kratzer 


Democrat Wagon | 
ITH ordinary care you can use | 
this spring wagon as long as 4 
| you need it and pass it on to your | 
children. There are Kratzer Wagons | 
still doing faithful duty after .0, 15 and \ 
20 years of steady service. They are || 
| made stronger today than ever before. || 
} The wheels are clean, straight, select hickory | 
| The tires are hot-set and protect the rims by 

projecting over them nearly 44 in. The axles f 


| gre all-steel—1% in. at ends and 1% in. in cen- \ 
| ter. They will stand up under your heaviest 















hoads. The springs are 1% in. wide, with plenty 
of plates and the right shape to be both strong 
and easy riding. The body is braced every place | 
where strength can be added. The seat corners 
+" 








are irom-bound. Can't wear out. 

In every way this wagon ig made better than jj) 
|| others think necessary, yet the price is no more | 
| than bs asked for wagons not nearly as good. } 


| A dealer near you sells 


Kratzer Vehicles 


Have him show you this wagon, the strong one- 
| geat wagon shown below, or anyother vehicle you 
need. Write for his name if you don't know. 
We'll also send, free, our handsome 56-page 
catalog. Write today. . 


| Kratzer Carriage Company 
168 W. First St., Des Moines. Ia. 
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OUR NEBRASKA LETTER. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Had there been planted in Nebraska 
thirty years ago ten acres of trees, say 
four rows around each 160 acres, mak- 
ing forty acres on each section, or, in 
round numbers, 23,000 acres in each 
county of twenty-four miles square— 
,these trees to consist of catalpa, elm, 
oak, jack pine, red cedar, mulberry, 
osage hedge and walnut, and given 
proper care—no snow banks would dec- 


FISH BR orate the fields and roads any day; the 
REFLEX SL climate would be entirely changed; 


The design shows how our REFLEX EDGES (patd) the winds controlled; larger crops 
keep water from running in at front of coat. grown, to more than make up for land 
Every drop goes down and off. so occupied by trees, and less moisture 
YOU CAN'T GET WET needed. This is true of Iowa as well. 
MADE FOR SERVICE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED It does seem strange that in a country 
$3.00 EVERYWHERE swept by winds, people have not plant- 
A.J.T Co ed more trees. We could not live with- 
-J. LOWER UO, out them, for they gather the poison 
out of the air by the leaves, and make 
it possible for animal life to exist. 
Anyone who says that you can not 
grow trees in Nebraska should take 
one day off and travel over the city of 
Hastirgs. The writer was ridiculed 
thirty-two years ago for planting an 
orchard and trying to grow clover in 
Nebraska. There are people today 
who lack faith. Would it not be nice 
to be independent of both the coal and 
the lumber trusts. We could be if we 
would; but what’s the use to dream or 
moralize. 
We are thinking more of what to 
plant; for spring is really here. And 


TOWERS 
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Tower CANADIAN LTD, 
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GET THIS AVERY 


UNDERMOUNTED ENGINE 


WATCH FOB OR CHARM 
= Sam us the lists of 


























names below and a 
dime or ten cents 
fin stamps and get a Fob 
wa or Charm byreturn mail. 












Miniature ~ “ : : ' y 
R@epreduc- 7 These arc the lists o€ how nice it feels! What a wonderful 
Son ot the names to send: winter we had. But as it takes a 
Avery Un- [eee 1. List of Steam or Gas Trac- drouth to get the soil into splendid con- 
dermountediieae Se Thresher and | dition; so it takes a winter iike the one 
engine Ww OW - 7 . 

Traction net bothoe a > hace eet | just passed through to become ac- 
Engine 4 neiynhnborhnood, . “ epee m 

QS walking of buying a Stear quainted with our family. Think this 








Gas Traction Engine Thresh- 
er or Engine Plow this year. 
e& These must be bona fide 

lists with names, initials 
a, © 


over. Don’t you know your wife and 
children better than you did last fall? 
me ! If so, has not this winter been a bless- 

and addresses correctly | . ‘3 . ° 
given. Send theselisss | ing. Give me a climate of rain and 
, tris Wann gad get | drouth, clouds and sunshine, heat and 
Charm. cold—where one has to hustle in the 
eh, a See summer to live in the winter—and you 
ows St. have the ideal life. We tire of monot- 
ony; we don’t appreciate health until 
it is gone. We talk of the splendid 
climates in the south and west. Give 
me 100 men out of the north and they 
will stand more hardship and do more 
work than 150 men of the south. En- 
vironment is our master. We adapt 
ourselves to our surroundings or else 


Peoria, Wi. 








| As] $9,000 offered for certain inventions. 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
“~ense in Manufacturers, Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 

















iv| Why Plow with Dull Shares? |\ 


You wouldn’t use a dull razor. Why burden your team 
with dull plow shares? 

Ordinary soft center shares when sharpened by the 
blacksmith are not re-hardened. Why? Because he is 
cautioned against it by the manufacturer —Je can’t afford to take the risk, 

ACME SOFT CENTER STEEL S can be re-tempered any 
number of times, any place that fire and water can be found and at our risk. 
Both user and blacksmith are protected by 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Acme steel hardened shares, 
shovels and shapes are warranted 
not to break under any condition 
where plowing for crop is being 
done. Shares guaranteed against 
breakage under same conditions of 
usage after blacksmith has drawn 
the temper, sharpened, heated to a 
cherzy red and re-tempered same. 
Acme shares are guaranteed to 
wear as long as any other soft- 
center steel shares made. 


By re-tempering, you get hard shares— 
nie Secacs hard shares rae oe sharp : 
, edge—reduce the cost of plowing 
CANT BREAK THE ACME S°5° 1A CONG Shares Don’t Break.’” ONE BLOW BREAKS OTHERS 
Note the difference in these photographs between Acme Shares and others. 
Mr. Farmer—why not have the perfect Acme Shares on your plows? 
They cost no more than others and think how much more they are worth to you. 
Whee can you get Acme Shares? On Moline Plows only—The best plows 
in the world—The best made, the best balanced, the easiest to handle. 
The“Best Ever” Sulky and Gang Plows aremade of carefully selected materials, 
in a factory making only high-grade im- 
plements. Positive wheel control—perfect 
scouring qualities—light draft and many 
other strong features in addition to the 
Acme Steel Shares and Moldboards 
which place Moline Plows in a class by 
themselves. 
Write today for FREE FOLDER on 
Best Ever plows, also Acme booklet. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Dept.<0 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys} | We fail. 
Established 16 Years JOHN F. BARR. 
1045F Washin D. Nebraska. 













INVESTIGATE ° 


The High Grade, Low Price 


1912 Sensation! 
















OU want a car that you can be groud to drive every 
Y year for five to ten years! Don’t waste your money 
on cheap ‘‘parlor models’’ made to sell for a song. 


And don’t pay high prices for ‘‘one year’’ cars. 
Fancy prices and fancy profits don’t add any value to the car you 
buy. Write TODAY for our FREE book telling all about the car 
that has thrown a full sized scare into the camps of high-priced auto 
manufacturers. 


See the car with the up-to-date improvements in construction, style, and equipment 
that has made such a stz7v in automobile circles from coast to coast! 


Read about the fzvst TOP QUALITY car to sell at a reasonable price. 


Acar that will stand up on any road—that will negotiate steep hills easily without 
rushing, and that is sold at a fazy and just price—based on actual cost of production. 


Make no mistake. Don’t order any car’before you read the GLIDE book. Write TODAY. 


The Bartholomew Company 
Peoria, Illinois 









AllSizes, All Styles, 


loderate~ 









Oxford Hay Loader 


Improved With Apron 

Direct gear. No chains to wear out. Noshoes. A ones 
man machine. Light draft—will pull one-third easier 
than any rake bar loader made doing the same amount 
of work. A simple, light, strong combined rake and 
loader, the result of 20 years’ practical tests. One 
man rakes and loads from swath or windrows any 
light or heavy grass. Rakes 8-ft. swath clean as 
any spring tooth horserake. Easily handled. Best 
material. Guaranteed against defects. 


ircular. 
Oxford Junction, Iowa 


Send for descriptive circ 
> 


LASACK BROS. & CO. 








Fill This Coupon Out and Get Special Terms to New Buyers. Third 
Name Easier 
P.O. State. 
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RASSES FOR LANDS SUBJECT TO 
OVERFLOW. 


A correspondent from northern Iowa 


G 


writes: : 

“] take the liberty of asking your ad- 
vice with regard to the seeding of some 
jand which is rather low and flat. It 
has been tiled, but the outlet is not 
very good, and I am of the opinion 
that in case of a heavy rainfall it would 
overfiow. There is considerable peat 
jn the land. It has never had a crop on 
jt, although it has been tiled and was 
plowed last fall. We would prefer to 
use this as pasture, if possible to do 
so, and we will be thankful for any 
information you may give us.” 

The first thing to do is to get an out- 
let. It is useless to put in tile, unless 
sufficient outlet is provided in the first 
place. If the overflow is stagnant and 
continues for three or four days dur- 
ing the hot weather, it is hardly worth 
while to expect a paying crop except 
in a dry season. If the overflow is in 
motion, however, then the _ conse- 


quences are not likely to be serious. 

We would advise sowing some early 
crop on the land, say, two-thirds of a 
seeding of early oats or Success barley, 
neither of which grow very rank, or 
are very liable to lodge, and which can 
be used for hay or pasture. With it 
we would sow about three pounds of 
alsike clover, and either eight or ten 
pounds of timothy or the same amount 
of redtop. If it is intended to be used 
altogether as pasture and not for hay, 
redtop would be preferable to timothy, 
as it is more tolerant of excessive 
moisture. 

If the land is very peaty, it will pay 
to apply two or three hundred pounds 
of muriate of-potash per acre. If there 
is not very much peat in it, this prob- 
ably would not be necessary; but the 
first thing to do in any event is to se- 
cure a good outlet, even if it involves 
a good deal of expense. 

This letter naturally brings up the 
entire question of grasses on lands 





subject to overflow. There is a good 
deal of land in the West of that char- 
acter. Where the overflow is from a 
river in which the water is in motion, 
and lasts but a day or two, it will not 
likely do much damage; but in all such 
cases we would use alsike in place of 
the larger clovers, as it does better 
than they do where there is a super- 
abundant supply of moisture. Where 
the overflow is stagnant, however, and 
especially in hot weather, we do not 
know anything that will stand it. We 
have seen even weeds killed out under 
these conditions. We have had lands 
in pasture overflowed for twenty-four 
hours, and no damage whatever done 
except making the grass sandy, which 
the next rain washed off. We have 
known a whole farm to be overflowed 
for several days, and no harm done 
even to strawberries which were al- 
most ready to ripen. The water was 
from a mountain stream, however, 
was cool, and in June, and had consid- 
erable motion. 

Someone may ask the reason. It is 
simply this: In stagnant water the 
grass soon uses up the air supply, 
precisely as fish do. As the plant is 
quite as dependent on air as the ani- 
mal} it necessarily dies. We once had 
a field of corn overflowed for about 
thirty-six hours about the time it was 
ready for the first plowing, and yet 
it produced a good crop. 


These overflows from streams grad- 
ually raise the level of the land, by 
the deposit of silt which they make. 
There is little or no deposit when the 
water is in rapid motion, but there is 
some when it is in slow motion. The 
character of the soil deposits depends 
on the character of the soil where the 
stream has its head. For this reason 
overflows along streams are likely to 
become less in succeeding years. Our 
valleys are constantly rising, partly 
from this deposit of silt from the 
stream, and partly from the wash 
from higher lands, the rise being 
greatest next the stream, for the rea- 
son that the sand, which is heavier 
than the silt, drops out first. 





SEEDING WHEAT STUBBLE FOR 
MEADOW. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have twenty acres of wheat stub- 
ble ground, which I would like to get 
seeded down to meadow this spring. 
Would you advise sowing oats on this 
stubble ground?” 

If we had this field, we would plow 
it, and as soon as we could get it in 
good condition would sow about two 
bushels of Kherson oats per acre, seed 
down heavily to clover and timothy, 
and then mow the oats for hay. This 
will give good hay, which most farm- 
ers will need. It will furnish a good 
seed bed, and mowing the oats for hay 
will prevent them from drying out the 
young grasses in a dry season. The 
depth we would cover the grass seeds 
will depend on the condition of the 
ground and on the lateness of the 
sowing. The drier the ground is, the 
deeper the clover seed should be cev- 
ered. Under ordinary conditions, with 
plenty of moisture in the ground, we 
would sow and harrow and then disk 
in the oats. If very dry, we would 
give the clover the same covering as 
the oats, running it in the disk drills. 





SORGHUM FOR SILAGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if any of the 
readers of your paper have ever tried 
putting sorghum in the silo for en- 
silage. I-would like to try it if I 
thought it would be a success. What 
is your opinion?” 

Sorghum, although a good silage 
crop, is not nearly equal to corn. An 
acre of sorghum will not produce as 
much silage as will an acre of corn 
and the silage is not quite so well 
liked by stock. The experiment sta- 


tions have given sorghum considerable: 


trial as a silage crop, put so far as we 
have heard our readers have not much 
used it for this purpose. We would 
be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who have had experience with 
sorghum silage. Professor Hutchison, 
of Missouri, states that the best time 


to cut sorghum for silo is when it is 


in the dough stage. When destined 
for the silo sorghum is best drilled in 
rows and cultivated like corn. When 
drilled in thickly we would, as a rule, 
prefer to cut sorghum for hay pro- 
= we had plenty of corn te fill the 
silo. 





SORGHUM FOR SYRUP. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Can you give me any information 
as to the culture of sorghum and the 
making of it into syrup?” 


Making of sorghum into syrup de- 
mands special conditions, and the av- 


erage farmer had best not bother with 
it. ‘Those who wish to know concern- 
ing the processes of sorghum syrup 
manufacture should send to tue United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letins Nos. 90, 135 and 477. 

The growing of sorghum for syrup 
is not difficult. Any of the standard 
varieties, such as the Early Amber, 
Early Orange, Colman and Collier are 
good. If possible get seed from some 
man who has developed special syrup 
producing strains. Ordinary sorghum 
contains only ten per cent of sugar, 
while that which has been specially 
developed wil contain as much as 20 
per cent. Sorghum grown for syrup 
is not seeded broadcast, but is planted 
in rows and given cultivation like corn. 
It takes about a pound and a half of 
seed to the acre. The rows are placed 
three to four feet apart and the ker- 
nels are dropped every three or four 
inches in the row, the object being to 
get one plant every five or six inches. 
Sorghum must have a fine seed bed, 
for during the first three or four 
weeks it grows very slowly. Cultiva- 
tion is given as for corn, but greater 
pains should be taken to keep down 
all weeds. We will not describe the 
method of harvesting and manufac- 
ture, as that is dealt with quite fully 
in Farmers’ Bulletins Nos, 90, 135 and 
477. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Our Profit 8/, Per Cent 





The Truth About 
Cost of Tires 


Tires can be made to fit any price 
which users want to pay. The only 
just comparison is the cost per mile. 

Cheap tires may cost far more, per 
mile than tires at twice the price. 

Tires may also be too costly—too 
fine in composition to endure. 

The object of the expert is the 
lowest cost per mile. That has been 
our object for some 13 years, 


How We Know 


We make our comparisons on a 
tire testing machine, where four 
tires at a time are worn out under 
all sorts of road conditions. Meters 
record the mileage. 

There we have compared some 200 
fabrics, and some forty formulas for 
treads. 

There we have tested every 
method and process. There we have 
compared rival tires with our own. 

Thus we have proved that Up- 
River Para—the costliest rubber—is 
cheapest on the mileage basis. 

Thus we have proved that long- 
fibre Sea Island cotton—the costliest 


material—is cheapest in the end for 
fabrics, 

We have proved that wrapped tread 
tires—the costliest construction—are 
cheaper than moulded tires—for the 
user. 

So we employ these things: And 
we use everything else which these 
years of test have proved most eco- 
nomical—in the cost per mile. 


Saving 23 Per Cent 


Then came the question of rim-cut 
tires. We examined thousands of 
ruined tires, of every make. And we 
found that 23 per cent of the clinch- 
er type were rim-cut. 

So we brought out a patent new- 
type tire—a hookless tire — which 
makes rim-cutting impossible. 

At, first 


til it now costs users no more than 
standard old-type tires. 

This tire—called No-Rim-Cut—has 
ended rim-cutting forever. 


Saving 25 Per Cent 


Next came the question of blow- 
outs—caused by adding extras to the 
car—by overloading tires. 


To avoid this we made No-Rim- 


Cut tires 10 per cent over the rated size. 
That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

With these oversize tires, of the 
costliest construction-~these tires 
that can’t rim-cut—we mct the price 
of standard old-type tires, 


The result is this: 


Last Year’s Profit 
8.57 Per Cent 


Our profit last year on No-Rim- 
Cut tires was 8.57 per cent. 

With the largest output—with the 
most modern equipment—our selling 
price has averaged about 8% per 

cent over 





this type was cost. 
expensive. That in a 
It added one- risky busi- 
fifth to our R ness, with 
price. But fluctuat- 
our multi- ° ° ing materi- 
plied output No-Rim-Cut Tires als, ona tire 
quickly re- With or Without Non-Skid Treads that’s guar- 
duced it, un- anteed. 











The point is this: 

Tires can’t be made more econom- 
ically than in this mammoth, mod- 
ern plant. 

Men can’t stay in this business, 
with the risks it involves, on a 
smaller margin of profit. 

In No-Rim-Cut tires you get as 
much for your money as any maker 
ever can give. And you know what 
you get. 

If you consider that fair, it’s an- 
other reasan for insisting on these 
premier tires. 





Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making—is filled with facts 
you shouldknow. Askus tomail ittoyou. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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We Will HelpYou to 
Double Your Income 


W' FEEL certain that you can 
make $2,000 hist year digging 
ditches for farmers and others 
with a steam or gasoline Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher. That's probably 
twice as much as you arenow making. 


It’s double the average man’s income. 
MANY EARN $15 TO $18 
A DAY 


A lot of men are making big money 
with a Buckeye Traction Ditcher. 
Many have more contracts than they 


can handle. 


Farmers want machine-made 
ditches, because they are of uniform 
size, periect to grade, better and 
S caper than hand-made _ trenches. 

IL tell you all about the “Buckeye” 
ion what others are making with it if 
you will write today forCatalog No. 2 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


Findlay, Ohio 


The — a ter Attachment 
E° 



























Showing planter with attachment attached. Can 
bea hed to any corn planter ina few minutes. It 
co !l seed that the planler fails to cover. Saves 
on trrowing of your entire crop, as the corn will 
D ish out. It spreads the water and leaves loose 
€ over the seed. Has been endorse by practi- 
ca ners coset — past three ses on We guarantee 
it y for it n one day's use 1d. today for 
« L aa how to get one fre ee. Address 


POLO ioe ATTACHMENT CO., Polo, Illinois 





New Kino 


— the Corn ins 


1 my surface and dd ep cultivat or shovels. 

»y scour where othe "rs won’ t, leave ground 

m< woth, handle ud run ve ry casy for! boy 8 
1OTSses Ye m™ 


»vels don’t pl 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, 





"Sutheriand, lowa 








INCREASE 







Packer, Pulver- KF 
izer, Muicher a 
3 Machines in 1 a yy 100% 







ro pack and pulverize 
the seed and keep 
a loose mulch on top—to retrin 
the moisture—is as important as to sow and to plant 
The Western Land Roller Will Do It All. 
We sell direct to you. Free Circular gives des- 
cription, yo list and testimonials. Tells how to 
get better crops and increase your Winter Wheat 
yield by ie in the spring—how to get a perfect 
stand of alfalfa with but 6 Ibs. of seed per acre. 
Write for the FREE Circular today. 


Western Land Rotter Co., Box 114 Hastings, Neb. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








PLEASE PAY THE CLUB RAISER. 


Our subscription season is drawing 
to a close for this spring, at least so 
far as most of our club raisers are 
concerned. Wallaces’ Farmer has 
been most fortunate in having the as- 
sistance of thousands of friends scat- 
tered all over the territory in which 
it circulates who have acted as club 
raisers and received and forwarded 
the subscriptions of their neighbors, 
saving each of them 25 per cent on 
the subscription price and all the 
bother and expense of making their 
own remittances. These club raisers 
are not paid agents. They represent 
us because they believe Wallaces’ 
Farmer is the kind of a paper which 
is worthy of their support and which 
will be of real help to their neigh- 
bors. It very often happens that a 
subscriber whose time is expiring 
calls up the club raiser by telephone 
and asks him to send in his renewal 
at once so that he will not miss an 
issue. Or he may meet the club raiser 
on the road and ask him to look after 
his renewal, but does not happen to 
have the change just then. It often 
happens, therefore, that the club 
raiser has advanced quite a little 
money of his own and it sometimes 
happens that he may be out of pocket 
altogether through the forgetfulness 
of the subscriber to pay him and 
through his hesitation to remind him 
of the small debt. The purpose of this 


article, therefore, is to jog the minds 
of any of our friends who may have 
had their subscriptions sent in and 
who may have forgotten to pay the 
club raiser. It is a little matter, but 
one that ought to be attended to 
promptly. 





SORE TAIL OR GANGRENE IN 
CATTLE. 


One of our Illinois 
writes: 

“Is there a remedy for the following 
disease or is it a disease? Two of 
my cows have lost part of their tails, 
piece by piece, leaving just the stub 
of a tail. Is there a cure for this?” 

We referred this matter to Dr. Me- 
Intosh, of the University of Illinois, 
who writes: 

“The symptoms given are those of 
gangrene which sometimes affects the 
tails of cattle. This disease is of two 
kinds, dry gangrene and moist gan- 
grene. The only remedy for the dis- 
ease is when it first makes its appear- 
ance to amputate the tail just above 
the diseased part.” 


subscribers 





SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN 
MISSOURI. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest the article 
in the March 22d issue of your paper, 
by the farmer-teacher, C. W. Lyon, 
and would say the situation in Iowa 
is the same as in Missouri. I have 
taught all along the line from the dis- 
trict to the city high school, and I give 
it as my opinion that the district school 
is less efficient for the purpose for 


which public schools are maintained, 
viz., the making of good citizens, than 
they were thirty years ago. [ was 
away from the farm, teaching in town 
and city schools, from 1897 to 1906; 
had taught a number of years in the 
district before this time, and have 


farmed and taught in the district since 
that time. 

Now, it is not my purpose to make 
a dicontented howl because I am not 
at the head of some educational insti- 
tution, or because I am not at the 
head of the educational affairs of the 
county, or the state, or the nation, or 
the world—but because of the condi- 
tion that exists and can only be reme- 
died by creating a greater discontent. 

Along in the eighties we had a ma- 
jority of men teachers in the districts 
here in central Missouri, and one of 
the hobbies was to be able to lay 
stress on mental arithmetic. It served 
a purpose, which was that it required 
the pupils to think, and to think so as 
to reach a definite conclusion. And 
this, to my mind, is where the teach- 
ers of those days succeeded. Not that 
it is necessary to make a hobby of 
mental arithmetic, but to lead the chil- 
dren to think along certain lines that 
are definitely established. This will 
create interest, and interest will pro- 
duce results. 

Now mental arithmetic is as nearly 
a pure science as is taught in the dis- 
trict, and can be handled from the 
text-book exclusively, better perhaps 
than any other subject. But the mak- 
ers of courses of study have decided 





to put in other subjects, and rightly, 
too, and among them agriculture, and 
certainly if the farmer’s boy is to 
study anything, it looks as if he ought 
to study agriculture. But placing a 
subject in a course’of study does not 
make it efficient as a means to create 
a greater interest for the farm, and 
will not until the hard thinking has 
been indulged in along certain lines in 
which definite results are obtained. 

Now the question that is before me: 
Can any teacher teach agriculture from 
a text-book and develop much hard 
thinking? And can a teacher who was 
reared in town, and who has no inter- 
est in the farm, and who does not 
know how many ears of corn to feed 
a horse, lead the children to a very 
etxended thought about agriculture? 
What would you want as an equip 
ment, Mr. Editor, if you were going to 
teach agriculture? - My opinion is that 
if you were going to teach agriculture, 
you would want at least a few acres 
of ground and all other accessories 
that go with the cultivation of the 
soil. This is what the best agricu- 
tural schools demand to get results, 
and my opinion is that this must be 
the equipment if agriculture is taught 
successfully in the district. The col- 
leges will not accept work of high 
schools in physics, chemistry, or biol- 
ogy that have no laboratories in these 
subjects, and they consider the time 
wasted unless the work is done in a 
laboratory. If this be true, then much 
more is agriculture dependent on the 
laboratory, which is the farm. 

I want to go back to the statement 
I made a moment ago, that the teach- 
ers formerly required some hard think- 
ing, and to my mind this is where the 
defect is now. Good, hard thinking on 
any subject will help the mind, will 
help the soul, and will help the body. 
And if the teacher is going to hug the 
text-book as the dearest thing in life, 
let her take those subjects that can 





be taught from the book, and not at. 
tempt a work that a college professor 
would not attempt. 

Then there are other conditions that 
must be improved. The district as 
laid out fifty years ago was about the 
right size. In each school there were 
from forty to sixty pupils, but now 
there are from ten to twenty, and in 
some districts less than ten in actual] 
attendance. This is too small a school 
to be successful. The district must 
combine and empioy a man to haul 
the children to school, or, to my mind, 
a better plan would be to build a large 
home in connection with the school 
building, and the children that live 
far from the school go to the home 
and live from Monday till Friday. This 
could be done nearly as cheaply as a 
man and team could be employed, be- 
sides the bad roads and cold weather 
that the children would not be ex- 
posed to. The teachers, of course, 
would live in this home. 

Then, by this plan, the school could 
be made the center of attraction to 
the rural community, and meetings 
could be held there once or twice a 
week. Without something of this sort 
the rural school will scon be a thing 
of the past, for the young folks of any 
community are the life of that com- 
munity, and for the young to be de- 
prived of the association with their 
fellows is sure destruction. 

Another discontent that ought to be 
published far and wide is the stingy 
salary the average farmer is willing to 
pay the teacher. He will pay more 
for a man to train his horse than he 
will for some one to train his boy. 
Whenever it becomes the greatest am- 
bition of the men and women of our 
land to see how greatly they can im- 
prove their posterity, then and only 
then, will our schools, especially our 
rural schools, begin to show new life. 

C. H. KILLRON. 

Lafayette County, Missouri. 























Put Your Feet Into Comfort 


enjoy shoes so tough, so hardy, that any 
pair is good for twice the wear other work 
shoes give. You can be sure of foot- 
ease in these soft, pliable, RE-LASTED 
(hence non-shrinking) shoes, and you 
will be amazed at their wearing qualities. Go 
and get you the shoe you’ve wanted—ask for 





EAR no more clumsy, foot-paining 
brogans at your work—and yet 
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Shoes. 











y \ Don’t take any other 
brand at all, or you'll have 
your old shoe-troubles over 
Get neat-looking 
comfort shoes of honest leather that wears like 
Somebody near you sells and recom- 
mends Star of the West Double Wear Work 
If you know who, deal there; if you 
don’t know, drop us a postcard asking for 
| interesting book WE GIVE AWAY— 
“Long Live Your Shoes” it’s called, 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY TO 


E. B. PPEKENBROCK & SONS 
229 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa 












































Agricultural Tour of Europe 


JULY AND AUGUST, 1912 


LEADERS: } 


Dr. ADOLPH EICHHORN, Dept. of —. ber nay D.C 
Hon. PAUL de VUYST, Director General of Agriculture for Belgium. 





Observation of General Farming, Herds, Vineyards, Forestration, Experi- 


ment Stations, Colleges. 


Open to Anyone Interested in American Agriculture. 


Let us send you the report of last year’s tour as written by E. A. WEBB, 
Editor of ‘“The Farmer’’ (St. Paul, Minn.), who was a member of the party. 
Plans for this year’s tour are completed. Send for the Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
31 Trinity Place, BOSTON, MASS. 

















April 19, 1912. 
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Those good old-fashioned 
nails cut from refined iron and 
heavily coated with pure zinc are 





ZINC COATED NAILS 


Shingles nailed to the weather strips of 
roofs with M. 1. F. Co. Nails thirty years ago had 
to be replaced, but the nails were in as good con- 
dition as the day the carpenter hammered them in. 


From ten to twelve pounds of pure zinc is 
used in the manufacture of each hundredweight of 
M. 1. F. Co. Nails. The zinc makes them proof 
againstthe ravages of frost, sleet, snow and rain 
and all other adverse climate conditions— even 
the attacks of salt sea air, 


It costs more to make M. I. F. Co. Nails 
than it does common “ galvanized"’ nails, and they 
cost the consumer a trifle more, but they add ex- 
ceptional value to a building by insuring greater 
endurance. 


You should know all about M. I. F. Co. Nails 
and the dealer who sells them in your neighbor- 
hood. His name and our instructive book, “ Nail 
Knowledge,” will be sent free upon request. 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 


Dept. K, Branford, Conn. 





Edwards Roof Puts 


Cash in Your Pockets! 


Edwards “‘REO”’ Steel Shingles 
“TIGHTCOTE’’ Galvanized 


Will make money for you if you are the first man 
in your community to answer this proposition. You 
don’t promise to do any selling work. Yourneigh- 
bors see your Edwards Steel Roof and like it—and 
their orders count for you. 


Edwards “‘REO’”’ Steel Shingles 
Last Five Times as Long as Wood 
and last three times as long a9 any other steel 
shingles because Edwards ‘‘Reo”’ Steel Shingles 
are “TIGHTCOTE” Galvanized. 

Each and every Edwards shingle is dipped in mol- 
ten zinc aftertheshingle is made. Each edge is gal- 
vanized as heavily as sides. Rain-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
Rot-Proof, Acid-Proof. Last Longer Than the Build- 
ing. Any man who can drive nails can put them on. 


$10,000 Ironclad Bond Lightning Insurance 


We agree to refund the amount paid in every case 
where a roof covered with Edwards Interlocking 
“Reo” Steel Shingles is destroyed by jightaing. 
This guaranty is backed by our_ $10, ronclad 
Bond and stands forever. Ask for Big Free Roofing 
Catalog No. 476, with special low prices. Remember 
the special money-making proposition puts you 
under no obligation to us. nd dimensions of 
your buildings and we will quote you cost. Frei 
prepaid, Write today. 


THE EDWARDS MFC. CO. 


426-476 Lock Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Largest Mfrs, of Stee! Roofing Material In the World 
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Puta Cushman 


Engine ,2: 


Operates at 30c to 50ca day. fy—> 
aves horse flesh. All | 
horses do is draw the bind- 













er. Always ample power, 

weighs under 200 1bs. Th 

isanall-pur engine 
or any work from 1 to 
h.p.,as well as being 

the original binder en- 

gine. Consumes gasoline 

according to work done. Send 

ree book. 
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O70Et M Bt Lincela. Neb. 


$1 Profit To Us 
Direct On This Ny 

One Quality\} 

Columbus Buggy 
No dealers. We've reorganized our entire fao- WV. 

Pin Gotasberser bpieyos toe Site Me 
poo D ve you hee tight ps 097 (7, J TF " 
Keep it. Choice of 4 auto-seats, many colors, etc. 
Gave $17.50 to $40. Write postal for big Pacts Porte 
folio, illustrated—PREE. Columbus Carriage & 
Harness Co., 9028 Se. High St., Couumbus, 0, 


ADMIRAL 2*MAN PRESS 
rum CONDENSING 























CATTLE FEEDING PROBLEM. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T plan to handle cattle as follows: 
In the fall of each year I would: buy 
good native calves, weighing say 450 
pounds. I would feed during the win- 
ter to each calf twenty pounds of corn 
silage and all the clover and timothy 
hay that it could eat. Then I would 
graze the following summer, and the 
second winter, about the first of No- 
vember, would begin to prepare for 
market, feeding each steer about forty 
pounds of corn silage, plenty of tim- 
othy and clover hay, and some corn or 
cottonseed meal, or some of both. I 
would put these steers on the market 
about May 1st. Now for some ques- 
tions. First, however, I should say 
that I usually make about sixty bush- 
els of corn to the acre, and this is the 
kind of crop that would, as a usual 
thing, go into the silo. I have been 
cutting and shocking my corn in the 
field, but am getting very tired of hand- 
ling it in that way, and am going to 
build a silo, and want most of my crop 
to go into it. My questions are as 
follows: Will such corn make ten tons 
of silage to the acre? With each calf 
getting twenty pounds of such silage 
daily the first winter, how many 
pounds of mixed clover and timothy 
hay would it eat per day? Assuming 
each calf to weigh 450 pounds the first 
of November, what should it weigh if 
fed as stated and summered on good 
grass, on the first of the following No- 
vember? When fed the second winter 
on the grain ratién you recommend and 
the silage and hay as_ stated, what 
should the steer weigh by May 1st, and 
how should he pass on the market by 
that time? Do you think it would be 
as profitable to buy yearlings instead 
of calves, a lesser number of course, 
and market at three years of age in- 
stead of two years? It would be much 
easier to buy the yearlings, as I could 
get them on the Kansas City market. 
I will add that my rotation is corn, 
wheat, and clover and timothy mea- 
dow. I will sell the wheat and buy 
the needed corn.” 


Answering these questions in order: 
It is generally figured that sixty-bushel 
corn will make at least ten tons of sil- 
age to the acre, but cattle feeders put 
their silage up pretty dry as a rule, 
and find that even sixty-bushel corn 
will often not make as much as ten 
tons to the acre. It will be noted that 
on page 10 of our issue of March 22d, 
that Mr. Brockway states that he has 
found in his experience that it takes 
about 1zv acres of sixty-bushel corn to 
fill two 450-ton silos. In other words 


his corn was yielding about seven and | 


one-half tons of silage to the acre. 


A calf eating twenty pounds of sil- | 
age would consume, we should expect, | 


about six or seven pounds of hay daily. 
Of course much depends on the qual- 


ity of the silage and the quality of the | 


hay. In addition to the silage and hay 
we would be inclined to feed these 
calves, during the first winter, a pound 
or two of corn and a half a pound or 
so of cottonseed or oil meal. The ad- 
visability of feeding the grain depends 
again on the quality of the silage and 
the hay. The object should be to keep 
the calves growing rapidly, but not 
putting on fat. If the grass is good 
in the summer, we would feed no 
grain. Calves handled in this way 
should make a gain during the year of 
at least 500 pounds, and should weigh 
November 1st, when ready to start on 
full feed, between 900 and _ 1,000 
pounds. 

When starting on full feed, large 
amounts of silage and hay may well be 
fed, but,as the feeding period progress- 
es, the silage and hay in the ration 
should gradually be decreased. Forty 
pounds of silage may not be too much 
at first, but it will be far too much 
during the latter part of the feeding 
period. Ten or fifteen pounds of silage 
or less will be far better during the 
last month or two of the feeding pe- 
riod. As an average daily ration for 
these steers during the six months’ 
feeding period, we would consider the 
following not far off: Silage 15 to 25 
pounds, corn 15 pounds, cottonseed 
meal 2 to 3 pounds, hay 3 to 5 pounds. 
A steer fed such a ration should gain 
during the ordinary winter over two 
povnds daily. In other words, we 
would expect these calves marketed as 
two-year-olds to weigh up around 1,300 
pounds. Much depends on the quality 
of the calves to start with. If they are 
of good breeding, of good beef confor- 
mation, and are first-class feeders, 
they should easily weigh 1,300 pounds 
and come pretty close to the top of 








the market. The figures we have 
given in the foregoing are, of course, 
estimates. Much depends on the feed- 
er and other factors of which we can, 
in the very nature of things, have no 
knowledge. 

We think it very likely that it would 
be more profitable to buy the year- 
lings than the calves, especially in the 
case of a beginner. The calves, in or- 
der to finish off properly as two-year- 
olds, must be of good breeding, while 
the yearlings would finish off in pretty 
good shape after being kept a year and 
a half, even though they were not of 
the very best beef blood. 





SOIL MANAGEMENT IN THE 
OZARKS. 


A northeastern Arkansas correspond- 
ent writes: . 

“T have recently purchased what is 
known as a hill farm on the south side 
of the Ozark range of mountains. The 
composition of the land is a red clay 
mixed with flint and lime rock, and 
some red sandstone. This land pro- 
duces luxuriant red as well as other 
clover; but the farm is somewhat worn 
and at present I think it is somewhat 
low in fertility. I want to build it up, 
but each year would like to raise some 
corn and oats. I must do all spring 
plowing. Would you advise spring 
plowing? Do you think good commer- 
cial fertilizer would help greatly?” 

Those who own land in the Ozark 
region should send to the Missouri ex- 
periment station, at Columbia, for bul- 
letins on farming in the Ozarks. We 
notice that Research Bulletin No. 3, of 
the experiment station, deals exhaust- 
ively with the different types of soil 
in the Ozarks. On consulting a map 
in the bulletin, we find that our corre- 
spondent is in what is known as the 
Howell group of soils. This soil nat- 
urally runs rather high in rocks and 
low in fertility. One of the best fer- 
tilizers for it is barnyard manure. The 
most of the Ozark soils are sadly lack- 
ing in humus and nitrogen. To build 
them up means, therefore, that an 
abundance of manure must be spread 
or that clover, cowpeas or some sim- 
ilar crop must be plowed under. 

Commercial fertilizer will help some 
on such a soil, but we would expect to 
get far larger returns from money in- 





vested in stable manure than in com- 
mercial fertilizer. Commercial ferti- 
lizer will, no doubt, increase the yield 
of corn and oats this year, but wheth- 
er or not it will increase sufficiently 
to pay for the cost of the fertilizer we 
would not care to predict. An excel- 
lent grade of commercial fertilizer on 
such soil is what is known as the 3-8-3. 
Five hundred pounds to the acre ought 
to be a good application. 

To permanently build up his soil, 
we would advise this man to apply all 
the manure he can get, or if manure 
is scarce, to plow under clover or cow- 
peas. In connection with the manure 
and clover, it will probably pay him 
well to plow under 1,000 pounds of 
ground rock phosphate to the acre @V- 
ery four years. 





GROUND GRAIN FOR HORSES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like your advice on feeding 
work horses ground feed. Would you 
advise feeding the corn and cobs 
ground together or shelling the corn 
before grinding? How fine should the 
corn be ground? I have oats to mix 
with the corn. Should they be ground 
or fed whole with the corn? I have 
clover and timothy hay. as roughage.” 

As a rule, we prefer feeding corn on 
the ear to horses, but if the corn is 
very hard, we would shell and grind 
it, or if the horses are old and their 
teeth are poor we would shell and 
grind. Also, if they are being worked 
to their utmost limit, we would grind. 
At the Ohio experiment station it was 
found that horses fed ear corn seemed 
to hold their weight better when on 
hard work than the horses fed shelled 
corn. At the North Carolina experi- 
ment station horses receiving ear corn 
and those receiving corn and cob meal 
did about the same when clover hay 
was the roughage, but when corn sto- 
ver was the roughage the corn and cob 
meal horses did slightly better. As a 
rule, then, we would feed corn on the 
ear to work horses, but at the same 
time recognizing that there are many 
conditions under which it will pay 
either to grind with the cob or to shell 
and grind. We would grind into a 
rather coarse rather than a fine meal. 
We would not grind oats for horses 
except under very rare conditions, such 
as poor teeth or extremely hard work. 





‘Merry War Powdered Lye 
’ Kills Insects and Pests 










E. Myers, 
President, : 
E. Myers Lye 
Company 








Read This Convincing Letter! 
Vale Summit, Md. 
Dear Sirs:- 


I have given Merry War Powdered Lye a thorough 
test in removing San Jose Scale and have the most 
beneficial results. My orchard is now in fine, healthy 
condition as is my rose garden also, James Barber. 

Follow Directions Carefully 

Cut Them Out and Save For Reference 

Every farmer knows that it is one constant battle to 
keep the pests down—and the trouble with most spray 
mixtures is that they cannot be used strong enough or 
often enough to keep down the pests without injury to 
the vegetation. i 

If you would have the largest possible yield, give as 
much time as possible to intelligent spraying of orchard 
and garden with Merry War Powdered Lye. 

A potato patch sprayed weekly with Merry War 
Powdered Lye will yield an immense crop. Try it. 

You can use Merry War Powdered Lye spray 


i] > 


din TIL AED FE. Myers Lye Co. 





(rops Sprayed 
Powdered Lye 


Most Effective Spray Mixture Known 
For Orchard, Garden or Poultry House 
=— Will Not Injure Vegetation. 


This claim which I make for Merry War Powdered Lye as a spray 
\) may be a new thought to you, but 1 know whereof 1 speak, because 
i speak from a lifetime of experience, making test after test. 
1 want to say to you Mr. Farmer, that if you want to get the mpst out of 
your orchard and garden you owe it to yourself to at once carefully investi- 
ate and prove to your own complete satisfaction that Merry War Pow- 
Seead Lye will exterminate bugs, insects, scale or pests which take the 
) profits from your pocket and that, unlike Paris Green and other spray mix- | 
i tures, will not sear the foliage or poison or dwarf the yield. Moreovet, 
the drippings act as a fertilizer, enriching the soil—increasing the yield. 
You can have absolute proof of this. First, read about the experience of another in the letter 
— below—then go to your loca! dealer and purchase a few cans of Merry War Powdered 
ye and give it a common-sense trial. Accept no substitute, if you want results. 
mixture as often as is necessary to keep the pests down 
without fear of injury to vegetation—in fact the more 
—— of this spray mixture there are around the 
roots, 


of water makes a most effective mixture for 
spraying purposes in orchard or garden. 


months, this solution will prevent or destroy 


Merry War Powdered Lye to 10 gallons of water. Apply 


and houses is made from three teaspoonsful of Mer 
War Powdered Lye to one gallon of Water—it’s death 
to lice, mites and vermin. 


Ww. 
lice infested fowls without injury to skin or p!umage. 
IMPORT ANT W ARNING If you want the very best results do not make 
p the mistake of thinking that any ordinary 
commercial lye will produce the results claimed for Merry War Powdered 
Lye. Insist on your dealer supplying the genuine—and accept no substitute. 


Merry War Powdered Lye comes in 

At All Leading Dealers 10c cans, full case of 4 Gozen cars 

for $4.80, at Grocers, Druggists or Feed Dealers Everywhere. If yours 

om supply you, write = giving your dealers’ names and we will see 
ni 


—_ are supplied, a: 
ow Merry War Powdered Lye Adds To The Farmer’s 


St. Louis, Mo. 


with Merry War — Kind Without 


Of a Crop Do 
You Want? 






















e richer the soil, the larger the yields will be. 
One can of Merry War Powdered Lye to 15 gallons 


Used frequently during the Winter and cunts Spring 
in Jose 

cale, 
To exterminate Borers, make a solution of one can 


lentifully with a brush around the mouths of the 
urrows so that it will trickle down into the burrows. 


Unequaled In Poultry House 


The most effective wash or spray for nests, roosts 


You can use a solution of one teaspoonful of Merry 
‘ar Powdered Lye in one gallon of water on bodies of 








will also send you free, a valuable booklet 
Profits. 
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Better Fruit 


SPRAY WITH PYROX 
NO WORMS. Pyrox kills 


all leaf-eating insects, codling 
moth, canker worm and kin- 
dred pests. 


NO SPOTS. Pyrox pre- 
vents or destroys fungous 
growths, scab, blight, rot, etc., 

thus producing beautiful, 


PRIZE QUALITY fruit. 
Leading fruit growers and ex- 
hibitors like Hardy of N. H., 

Repp Bros., also Barclay, of 
ee Tyson of Penn., have 
used Pyrox for years. You 
know their record. Pyrox is 
THE ONE BEST spray; 
smooth, creamy, free from 
lumps, mixes easily in cold 
water, doesn’t clog the nozzles. 
It sticks to foliage even through 
heavy rains, remaining effect- 
ive for months, thus saving 
expense of respraying. All 
ready to use by adding water. 


GOOD FOR ALL FRUITS 


AND VEGETABLES 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
ON SPRAYING with prices, 
etc. Also see if your dealer 
has Pyrox on hand. Wise 
growers are ordering early. 


Bowker Insecticide Co. 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 


We also ship from Baltimore and Cincinnati. 





GET VIGOROUS WESTERN 
SEED CORA 
el am Cole an <a, | Oy. \ ©] 


a3 In dealerforpoor stuff. It will 'd 
He produce from 30 to 40 tons 
an acreon goodland. Read 
what onecustomersaysaboutit: 
Preble, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1912. 
Mm Henry Field: I had ensilage 
m corn from you last year and it 


onevery stalk, sometimes two. 
Can you furnish me the same 
m seedthis year, W.W. ROOT. 
Price—$1.S0per bu. ng rT inTa., TIL. 
and Ohio on’ bu. 
75 per bu. freight prepaid to stat 6 
east and south of Obio on 4bu. orover. 
Seed guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. Catalogs and samples \ E 
wag! for the asking. W iy me today. B 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO.. : 
Bo Bandhan lowa. 


2002 $1.00 


sage} Loft chaiconew varie 
Senator Duntep and ot 
=e two other nae ts wsleton, 
> and printed instructions with 
each order on how to grow 
them. 


J. L. TODD & Co. 
RR3,Sax i W Indianola Ave.,DesMotnes,ta 


ALFALFA 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care forit. Full information for corn 
Belt farmers who wish to grow this most profit- 
able hay crop will ve sent free on application. 
Alsoasampleof ourextra choice high grade seed. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. p2 Des Moines, lowa 


All northern gro 1 a 
FORAGE CROPS ; 1 Frown, clean an 


high test, Ifa, Cow 
Peas, Soy Beans, Canada Field Pens, 
Dwarf Exsex Rape. Alfalfa, Cane and Mil. 
Ret. Send for circular. 


L. C. BROWN, La Grange, Illinois 


Recleaned.dependable. dry 

land, Jewell County grown 

ae an rite for sample 
ices, 


J. JACOBSON, 

















Pe ormoso, Kansas 


300 BEST VARIETIES Stt2w berry y plants. $1.50, 


express paid; 25 black 
Taspberries, $1. W. H. Koell, Box 709, Hampton, le. 








SPRAYING BULLETINS. 

Orchardists who are puzzled how to 
meet their orchard problems will find 
practical help in Prof. S. A. Beach’s 
spraying bulletin just issued for free 
distribution by the lowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Ames. 

Professor Beach has made of his 
bulletin a complete guide to spraying, 
for everything that needs spraying in 
either orchard or garden. It gives 
first a full list of diseases and insects 
that attack trees and shrubs, with de- 
scriptions, and then presents a spray- 
ing treatment for every one with di- 
rections for making the spraying mix- 
tures Professor Beach had in mind 
in preparing the bulletin that it should 
be thoroughly practical and it is. It 
not only gives its information in a 
way that everyone may understand, 
but by a system of paragraph number- 
ing and references he has made the 
mass of information readily available. 
The bulletin is known as “No. 127— 
Spraying Practice for Orchard and 
Garden” and will be sent on request. 

The Iowa station has issued a sec- 
ond bulletin of interest to orchardists, 
“No. 129—Orchard Heating.” It deals 
with the work of the station last year 
in testing orchard heating apparatus 
and in addition it presents the results 
of heating experiments by individual 
growers. Of the tests, Laurenz Greene, 
the experimentalist in horticulture, 
says in the bulletin that they “demon- 
strated that the temperature can be 
raised several degrees in time of frost 
and that this method of insurance 
against frost is practicable under lowa 
conditions during most seasons.” The 
tests were conducted in a large or- 
chard known as the Iowa Experiment 
Station orchard near Council Bluffs, 
and in two home orchards, one near 
Council Bluffs and the other near 
Ames. In all three the heaters raised 
the temperatures several degrees dur- 
ing a frost and in one night, during a 
snow storm from the north. The tests 
will be continued through other sea- 
sons for complete information. 





POTATOES MIXING, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will two or more varieties of po- 
tatoes planted near each other mix or 
cross?” 

Two varieties of potatoes planted 
near each other will not mix, in the 
way that two varieties of corn planted 
near each other will mix. Two seeds 
may become mixed by the pollen of 
one variety getting on the stigma of 
another variety. Cross fertilization 
of the flowers brings about mixing. 
But potato tubers are not seeds, they 
are merely underground stems swollen 
with starch. Potato flowers may be 
cross fertilized and the seed which is 
borne above ground in little green to- 
mato-like balls will be mixed. Rarely 
it happens that a tuber will produce a 
plant which will have on it tubers 
which are of a different color. This is 
known as bud variation, but it occurs 
so rarely that it need not be counted 
on. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of any way to mark 
young mules without branding the 
flesh? I have several yearlings that 
are dark and have no special mark on 
them. This will make it difficult for 
me to tell them from others, when 
I will not see them from May till Oc- 
tober. Last fall there was consider- 
able trouble here among several] men 
who were not able to tell definitely 
what stock they owned.” 





COUNTY EXPERTS FURNISHED BY 
COLLEGE, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The board of curators of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, at their meeting 
held April 2d, authorized the college 
of agriculture to place a limited num- 
ber of trained agricultural men in 
counties or localities during the pres- 
ent year. 

The men who will carry on this 
work will be known as county admin- 
istration men and will be entirely un- 
der the direction of the college of ag- 
riculture, but will devote their entire 
time to giving instruction and advice 
to the farmers in the communities in 
which they are employed. 

The college of agriculture will pay 


| 
| 
| 





25 per cent of each man’s salary, the 
county or community receiving his 
services 75 per cent. 

The location’ of the few men who 
will be started this coming year will 
be determined by the interest shown 
and support promised by the citizens 
of the community concerned. Each 
section of the state will be given an 
opportunity to ask for the services of 
one of these men. It is hoped that 
ultimately every community wiil em- 
ploy a county administration man. 

Farmers, bankers, commercial clubs, 
and individuals may contribute to the 
support of this country adviser. The 
term of the contract must be for three 
years and the money must be guaran- 
teed by a reputable financial firm, or 
individuals, to cover the period of the 
contract. 

For the past six years farm man- 
agement work has been carried on in 
Missouri for the purpose of determin- 
ing the problems, and their solution, 
that confront the farmers of this 
state. Careful investigations were 
made in reference tuo failures and suc- 
cesses as found on our farms. For 
the past two years results of these 
investigations have been given a prac- 
tical test in nearly half of our one 
hundred and fourteen counties. These 
tests have been the successful man- 
agement of farms. Farm management 
has increased the profits and built up 
the fertility of the soil. The results 
have been responsible for the great 
number of requests made for the serv- 
ices of our men. This demand has 
become so great that it is absolutely 
impossible to meet it. Consequently, 
this plan has been adopted as a pos- 
sible way to reach a greater number 
of farmers with the instruction that 
has proven so profitable. 

Statements made by farmers who 
have been carrying on the work, are 
the best testimony that could be of- 
fered. During Farmers’ Week at Co- 
lumbia, one man said he had made 
$1,800 more than he had ever made be- 
fore, as the result of farm manage- 
ment work on his farm. Another 
stated that he had made $1,500 more, 
and a third said: “I moved to my 
farm three years ago and the first 
year’s total income was a little over 
$400; the second year I started with 
the farm management work and my 
income was over $900; last year the 
income amounted to over $1,200.” 
These are but a few of the many state- 
ments that farmers are making all 
over the state of Missouri in reference 
to what business farm management, 
under the direction of the college, has 
done for them. 

Counties, communities or individu- 
als who are interested in this project 
should write at once for further de- 
tails. It will be well to state in the 
first leter whether or not the senti- 
ment of the community is such that 
it will be possible to raise between 
$2,000 and $2,500 for the first year’s 
expenses, which must be available be- 
fore the man can be started. 

This offer is thrown open to the 
state so that every community within 
its borders will have an equal op- 
portunity. 

D. H. DOANE, 

Missouri Agr. College. 


SEED CORN 


We have it—Karly Farmers Reliance, germ- 
inating 75 to 90%, strong sprouts. Has matured when 
Dianted June 15th. Grown in 1910 in Iowa. $2.50 
bushel in sacks, Minneapolis. Remember very little 
corn tests higher than 75% this year. We are sure of 
ours. Plant four grains instead of three for average 
stand, Order early before supply - agg og We 
also have early South Dako ent, same 
terms and prices. McCAULL-W EBSTER ELEVA- 
TOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Wellow Dent, either 1910 or 1911 crop. 
High test. $2 per bu. in new bags at 2c apiece. Send 
check with order. Order at once. Also clover and 
timothy seed. WITT BROS. SEED CO., Golden, I11. 


600 bushels of 1910 Iowa Silver Mine. This is the 
best bunch of seed corn in this part of the state and 
will be sold, as long as it lasts. for $3.75 per bu.. sacks 
extra. Don't wait until it is all gone. 

ROSCOE FITCH, Herman, Washington Co., Neb. 


Gold Medal Seed Gorn 


Grown from prize winning stock. Improved Reid’s 
Yellow Dent and famous Johnson Co. White. Fire 
dried, tested, ear or shelled and graded. 30 years’ ex- 
73 rience in growing and handling seed corn 

- P. COON, Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, Iowa 


TESTED SEED CORN FOR SALE | | 


Pascal's Reid’s Yellow Dent and a few bushels of 
common Yellow Dent, #5 per bushel. Sold with priv- 


ilege of testing. 
D. L. PASCAL, R. 1, De Witt, Iowa 























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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1°S easy to know be- 
forehand that the 
Paris Green you buy 
will do what you buy 
it for. Order of your 
dealer Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Paris Green; 
pure, unadulterated, no 
waste, effective, insures 
results. 

Devoe Arsenate of Lead 
and Devoe Lime and Sul- 
phur Solution are perfect 
sprays; you can depend on 
them. 


Write us for the name of 
the nearest Devoe dealer. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co 
Chicago 
New York Kansas City Denver 


Largest makers of good pai’ 


SEED CORN 


RELIABLE TESTED SEED 


Silver Mine, Yellow Rose, Dent, Salamander, Red 
Cob White, Boone County White, White Elephant, 
Red Butcher and 90-day Yellow Graded Seed. 


PRICE 

1 bushel - - $2.25 

5 bushel - $2.00 
Selected ears, crated $2.75 bu. 


approval. Prompt shipment 





Sold on ten days’ 
assured. 


J. B. ARMSTRONG & SON 
Reliable Growers 
Shenandoah, . ° lowa 


SEED CORN 


FOR SALE 


We have about one thousand bushels good 
—— White Seed corn, testing 90 per cent or 
better. 

This corn is exceptionally dry, testing but 16.4 
per cent moisturg, while kiln dried corn tests 14 
per cent. 

Price—shelled, graded and ready to plant, 


$2.50 PER BUSHEL 


We give 15 days in which to test any shipment. 
e me “eeeeed return and money will be re- 
undead. 


GRIMES CANNING AND PRESERVING CO. 


GRIMES, IOWA 
5,000 
BUSHELS 


TESTED SEED CORN 


AYE BROS. piair, Neb. 














CATALOG 
FREE Seed Corn Center of the World 
2 & ti STRAWBERRY {, 0 0 
PLANTS 


“ore of DUNLAP, WARFIELD, EXCELSIOR 
or SAMPLE. Get MY FREE ILLUSTRATED 
STRAW BERRY BOOK, tells how to grow them. 


THE WILDHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS 


Route No. 1, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GARTON’S REGENERATED SEED SWEDISH SELECT 


OATS ~. $1.00 per bushel (bage free). 


P. COON, Ames, Iowa 


CLOVER == 


and inspected Red Clover, also Mammoth, Alsike, 

ALFALFA Sweet Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, 

etc., atlow prices. Ask for samples 

and a copy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. 
Large catalogue of Farm and Garden 

\OWA SEED GO., Dept.p2 Des Moines, lowa 

















and bardy 
tions and Alfalfa acthorisnes every aon 
sold on Soromm, will grow o2 





your land. Write for _ sample. 
ee HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 


Box 19 Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Sp APTN, 
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Runs 
on 
Any 
Track 


of any standard width or style, an advantage 
that alone makes the 


ADVANCE 
HAY CARRIER 


e best one ofall. Has triple draft and giv es 4 
_ hoisting power with % less pulls and strains. 
Will automatically dump and scatter load at 
any height. Saves work of spreading hay in 
hot loft. AutomaticTrip Ball,no rope grip 
or clutches. It’s the best time to 


Install It Now 


when your loft full of hay will serve 
as a scaffold. Send for full details 
and give us name of your most 
convenient dealer. 


THE OLSON MFG. CO., 
200 Olson Street, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


















DUNHAM PULVERIZERS 


Send for Free Catalog 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers and Rollers are 
made suitable to every soil formation. Single 
and double gang pulverizers. Flexible and 
jointed-frame pulverizers. Combination sur- 

face and sub-surface 
packers. All steel land 
rollers. Pipe and T bar 


rollers. Anaverage in- 
crease of 53 bu. peracre 
by using THE DUNHAM, Write for 

**Conserve the Moisture;’’ it’s free 


THE DUNHAM CO. 
71-99 First Ave. 
Berea, Ohio 
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é tary 
Shoe Gauges on your Bip — and we’ll Guar- 
antee 5 to 10 Bushels more Corn an acre—every 
hill planted at a uniform depth—your corn to come up 
all at the same time, or you get your money back. 
Send only $5 to us, and we’ll deliver a set to 
your nearest Fatzeed Station by freight prepaid. 
R. KELLER MFG. COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 

Send for our booklet, ‘3 Ways to Plant Corn.” 


Self-Loading Hay Rack— 


ONE MAN 
DOES IT ALL. 
Works on any wagon 
with any make loader. 
aes oF gy? brains do your 

Make more hay 
with _ the help. Also 
WIRE REELER 


= and 
ROLLER mannows. Write 

















JAS. G. BAILEY, Delavan, Il. 








TO, tide ® Harley-Davidson means to 

= Fane Itis the only machine 

equipped with Fal Ai bfeiag 

é y Seat (a device which takes up all the 
ys jolts and jars of a rough 


ex pn ere the 
pol owe Boy Ha 
) 












LOWER TAXES 
BETTER DRAINED LAND 



















For valuable information on how to lower 
your taxes and have better drained land, 
give us your Road Commissioners’ names. We 
will send you Free Sample of material 
lock with full information about 


iit 
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THE SEAMS GIIVERTSE 


Cithert | ingroved Corragat Corrugated Culvert Ca, 











GET YOUR SEED CORN. 


We are almost daily in receipt of 
letters from subscribers who want to 
know where they can buy good seed 
corn and as the season advances these 
inquiries will probably . multiply in 
number many times. The only an- 
swer we can make is to advise our 
subscribers to correspond with those 
who are advertising seed corn in our 
columns, assuming that they cannot 
get corn near home. For six months 
now we have been urging our readers 
to test their seed corn and if they find 
that it is not good, to endeavor to lo- 
cate some just as near home as pos- 
sible. Corn planting time is almost 
upon us and those who have not ar- 
ranged for seed corn which they know 
will grow should not lose a day in 
locating what they will need. Buy it 
near home if you can find it; if you 
cannot, write to the various seedsmen 
who are advertising and buy it in the 
ear if possible so you will know what 
you are getting. Test it immediately 
upon receipt. Do not depend upon its 
growing. Test it and know what it 
will do. If it is not up to the standard 
represented make a complaint imme- 
diately and insist upon other corn be- 
ing sent in its place. 





BREEDING MARES. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T am starting in the breeding busi- 
ness and would like information on 
returning mares for service. How 
many days is a mare in season and 
how many days should be allowed be- 
tween? There seem to be various 
opinions as to the day a mare should 
be returned.” 

Mares vary greatly in their periods 
of heat. Generally they continue two 
or three days, but sometimes it may 
not be quite so long and sometimes it 
may be much longer. On the average 
heat occurs every two or three weeks, 
but the general practice in breeding 
mares at present seems to be to re- 
turn eighteen days after the first 
breeding and then again on the twen- 
ty-fifth day and the _ thirty-second. 
There is much opportunity for the 
owner of the mare to use his judg- 
ment in this matter. 





MORNING GLORIES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It will soon be time for someone to 
afk how to get rid of wild morning 
glories. I have hoed and pulled morn- 
ing glories until I could see stars, 
thinking that I would win out in time. 
This may be all right where anyone 
has only a small patch, but where you 
have them scattered over séveral acres 
or the whole’ farm, it isn’t so easily 
done. Now, there is a better and eas- 
jer way: Seed your ground down with 
clover and timothy; then turn in a 
bunch of sheep; they will do a better 
job than a man can do.’ Sheep are 
very fond of them; they will eat them 
in preference to grass; two years will 
fix the morning glories. 

I had twenty-one ewes and twenty- 
four lambs on ten acres one year, and 
made a light crop of hay on this ten 
acre lot besides. On one end of this 
field the wild roses were so thick that 
shocking grain without a pair of leath- 
er gloves was almost an impossibility. 
I tried deep plowing to kill them or 
even thin them out, but failed at this. 
I also had three varieties of milk- 
weeds, and some wild dewberries to 
contend with; they are all killed. The 
second year I pastured this piece of 
ground we had a dry season; this may 
have helped to kill out the wild roses 
and dewberries in the short time of 
two years, but Lam satisfied that sheep 
will kill them out in three ordinary 
seasons. 

Horseradish and burdocks are some 
more weeds that are an eyesore on a 
good many farms. Now, while hogs 
will kill out horseradish by rooting, 
they will not even look et a nice, big 
stalk of burdock. While I am sure 
that cutting a stalk of burdock off be- 
low the heart will kill it, this method 
will not kill horseradish. Let the 
sheep look after the above named 
weeds; they will do a cleaner and bet- 
ter job than any man with plow, hoe 
or scythe. 

It is not necessary that any one 
should jump into sheep head over 
heels. Get a small flock and try them 
on a small piece; you will find that 
they will turn those: weeds into wool 
and mutton. 

W.-F. H. 


Illinois. 


The ONLY Tractor That 


Successfully Burns Kerosene 
At All Loads—All Speeds 


N* ONE questions the ad- 






vantages of kerosene 
over gasoline as a tractor 
fuel. Safety, cheapness, and the 

fact that you can get it anywhere 
put it far in the lead. The one 
great problem is to find the tractor 
that can use it—and the answer is 
the Rumely og Tractor. 


SURELY 




























Carbureter 


Kerosene The Only Fuel Used 


The eM is positively the on/y Tractor 
that will burn kerosene successfully at all 


“4 PORTE IND 


The efficiency of the Secor-Higgins 
Carbureter makes the of the most eco- 
nomical—the most dependable—of a// trac- 
tors. This carbureter mixes air and kero- 


; F- b loads, under all conditions. Every 
sene automatically. The Secor-Higginssys- ¢yery day is using kerosene, distillate, or 
tem adjusts the power to the load INSTANT- something evencheaper as fuel. And every 


everywhereis giving plenty of power for” 
all kinds of traction work—steady, reliable, 
economical power for belt work. 


LY. Itfeedsa heavy charge into thecylinder 
when the pull on the belt or drawbar requires 
it. And theinstant the work becomes easier, 
the charges of kerosene become lighter. 


The proportions of kerosene and air are 
varied in exact harmony with each change 
ofload. That means clean, complete com- 
bustion of kerosene under all conditions— 
hot or cold, damp or dry, heavy load or 
light, fast or slow. 


That means you spend no money for 
waste fuel—that you have no smoke and 
no annoyance from fouledcylinders. And 


Don’t expect such service from any other 
tractor. You won’t get it. The Secor-Hig- 
on the Rumely of Tractor. 

Learn a// about the 

rite! always makes suc- 

cessful use of kero- 

Sizes to Meet Your Power Needs. At Prices 

to Suit Your Pocket Book. Learn about 
every gallon of kerosene you use nets 

you a saving of one-third to two-thirds means dollars to you. _ Write us a postal 

over gasoline. NOW for the complete of catalog. Address 


gins system is patented and can be had only 

only tractor that 

sene. Remember that the of is built in 

every feature of the system and how it 

M. RUMELY COMPANY, 6543 Main St., La Porte, indiana. 











Two 
Row 


RANKI CULTIVATORS 






16 DAYS’ SPE@IAL THE ORIGINAL SUCCESS- 
TRIAL Low FUL TWO-ROW Cultivator in 
RIGHT - rs America. David Rankin's needs 

J as the greatest corn raiser in 
INTRODUCE the world, compelled its in- 





ception and developement, 


RANKIN TWO-ROW CUL- 
TIVATORS are unequalled in 
construction, operation and 
efficiency. This is the origi- 
nal Two-Row Cultivator in 
America, Better today than 
ever, Saves a hand on every 
farm. Costy tess to have it 
than to do without it. Don't 
fail to write for the great 
special price offer, and free 
catalogue, 


‘David Rankin Mfg. Co. 

















oN EACH TOWN 


FREE CATALOGUE "OF IMPLEMENTS BOX41 ,TARKIO MO..U.5. A. 
Se? WANTED—RIDER AGENTS ©:""":"" 


hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
@)\ where are iy He money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO Lane ULRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. eship 
anyone, here_in the U. S. whos @ cent deposit in advance, LE. “freight, = 

allow DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ri icycle and p 
it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to ote 

e you may ship ck to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
Low FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
pr one small profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $ag 
ah 's cee, by Ove, direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your 
5 a poo abicyc se. or apair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
ea red to our unheard o tory prices and remarhable special offer. 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
he. superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles sien er prices than any other factory. Weare 
@ satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
‘| under your own name plate at dou!le our prices. i filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trace by our Chicago retail stores will 
osed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free, 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER | BRAKE and everythin in the bicycle Hacat haif ke pri 
00 NOT WAIT —but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund 
{uteresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. ki79 CHICAGO, ILL. 


































YOUR FATHER AND GRANDFATHER 


may have done business with us. We have carried the fire insurance of many 
lowa families for forty-seven years—Father—Son—and Grandson. Our Company 
has kept pace with the growth of the state and today is the strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Iowa and writes more than twice + amount of insurance for 
Iowa farmers than is written in any other oe bing You want the best. So do 
we. Quick service in settling losses, and the best obtainable security. Our 
assets for your protection are over $1,300,000.00. Capital, $200,000.00. Surplus, 
$246,827.92. Losses paid, $7,492,014.10. 


See our agent or write Company at Des Moines. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is insured in this company. 


HAWKEYE & DES MOINES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE LIGHT DRAFT 


DAI “ONE MAN” 
HAY LOADER 


ERE is areal Hay Loader; a genuine labor 

j saver; not a mere hay elevator. It’s right- 

\' fully called the “One Man” loader use 

S)} one man is all that’s nesded to we & - — 

delivery pushes the hay weil forward on . 
where it can be easily handled by the driver. 


DAIN EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 
4 Easy to all wagons without adjust- 
ment. py crooked crank shaft to break 
M or causetrouble. Geared right to insure light 
Graft and greatest hay gathering 3 
rakes ang ees 


Gletherin. 








by h k P 

wally well on swath or windrow. Caster 
wheels in rear lessen draft and make turning 
easy. 


The Dain Loader is lightest draft, most simple in 
design and most convenient to operate. Gets all 
the hay; made to last from best materials. That's 
why it is the most popular loader built today— 

5 why it is most widely imitated and just why it BP 
should be your chance. ° } 

Consult your nearest John Deere Dealer about 
any of our Tools: Mowers, Loaders, Side Delivery 

| Rakes, Stackers, Sweep Rakes, Presses. Write us, 
mentioning the tools in which you are interested, 
i) and we will send you new bookiet and our free 
, “Better Farm Implements and How to Use 
(| Them,” the most practical and helpful book 
i 
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of Protection 
against agi, * 


LIGHTNIN 


Get real protection for your buildings while you 
areaboutit. The Dodd System revolutionized 
thelightning rod world. It taught scientists and 
insurance companies alike that lightning could 

, be controlled. It is the system endorsed gener- 
ally by insurance companies. The “ Dodd Sys- 
tem of protection’*means not merely our woven 
copper wire rod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It isalR 
important that chimneys, pipes, projections, 
gables, stoves, eaves troughs, etc., be consid- 
ered. Installation can be entrusted only to 
skilled men. D.& S.rods are installedonly by 
thoroughly trained.licensed erectors. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep you from mak- 
ing amistake. Write for it. 


Dodd @ Struthers, 703 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Endorsed by 2000 
Insurance 
Companies 


cieaiahiadll Sparks 


For Your Gas Engine! 


French Auto Special Batteries do away with weak 
sparks. Get a svre spark every time—in all 
weathers. Don't waste time and money with 
“general | oni een batteries. Get the ones de- 

signed and constructed for the work you require. 


. 
French Auto Special Cells 
for gas engine, automobile, motorcycle, 
or motor boat—French Telephone 
Celis for your telephone instrument. 


Test French Auto Special 
Batteries 30 Days 
If they are not efficient, dependable, 
satisfactory in every respect you get 
your money back! See instructions 
on each battery and learn how we 
save you money. If your dealer 
can't sapply you, write us. 
Freach 
Lot 


ever published. Ask for package No. U 28 


/| JoHN DEERE PLow Co. 
H MOLINE, ILL. 
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FARMERS ELEVATOR 
Stationary AND WAGON DUMP 


Sold at Factory Prices. 
Placed inside thecrib, 
in the dry; ts always 
men Be eS Strong, 

le}workseasily. 
Elevates wheat, oats, 


Upright. 


=> 
Fahy 


—=-=| Sminutes. Setinyour 
crib before hea pay. 
Catalogue FREE. 





Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want tw study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
Wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
Wants to tell us something which be has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 











GROWING ALFALFA. 


Every farmer boy should know how 
to grow alfalfa. On most soils alfalfa 
will produce more good feed to the 


acre than any other plant. Alfalfa 
hay is the best of all hays. Pound 
for pound it is nearly equal to bran. 
For the past two or three winters it 
has had a market value of from $18.00 
to $25.00 per ton. Alfalfa makes the 
very best of hog pasture. Moreover 
it enriches the soil so that it can grow 
more corn, 

How are we going to get a stand of 
alfalfa? In the first place I wiil say 
that almost any corn soil should grow 
good alfalfa. But in some ways alfalfa 
is more particular than corn. Alfalfa 
cannot stand wet feet and therefore 
soils must be well drained if alfalfa 
is to grow on them. It is best to have 
the water level at least six feet helow 
the surface. Alfalfa doesn’t like hard- 
pan because it interferes with the 
sending down of the long tap root. A 
good alfalfa soil should be open 
enough so that the plants may send 
down their tap roots for at least ten 


or twelve feet. Alfalfa soil must be 
sweet. Perhaps you don’t know a 
sweet soil when you see it. Here is 


an easy way to tell one. Buy a dime’s 
worth of hydrochloric or muriatic acid 
at the drug store. Dilute it with three 


| or four parts of water and then pour 





it on some of the soil which you wish 
to test. If the soil bubbles and fizzes 
it is sweet and will probably &row fine 
alfalfa. If it does not bubble or fizz 
it may possibly grow alfalfa all right, 
but to be on the safe side a ton of 
ground limestone should be spread on 
each acre. This costs about a dollar 
a ton. 

Manure helps put soil in shape for 
alfalfa. It is best spread on the 
ground the season before the alfalfa 
is sown. Some men claim they get 
the best results by spreading as much 
as fifteen or twenty tons to each acre 
the fall of the season before alfalfa is 
sown: Alfalfa should grow splendidly 
on any corn belt soil which is well 
drained, sweet, and has been manured. 

But suppose you have an acre or so 
of this kind of soil which you wish to 
sow to alfalfa. Perhaps this piece of 
ground was in corn stalks last. year or 


it may have been in oats or other 
small grain or perhaps it was in 
meadow. I hope it was not in blue 


grass, for it is hard to get a really 
good stand of alfalfa after blue grass, 
because the blue grass is such a weedy 
plant in the alfalfa field. What shall 
we do now with our corn or small 
grain field on which we wish to get a 
stand of alfalfa? Before I answer this 
question I want you. to understand 
that in seeding alfalfa it is very im- 
portant that we get a perfect stand 
to start with. One reason is that 
when we are seeding to alfalfa we are 
seeding to a crop that will last for 
five, ten, or perhaps twenty or more 
years without reseeding. If we don’t 
get a perfect stand in the beginning 
we will never have one, for alfalfa 
cannot thicken up its stand in the way 
that blue grass and small grains do. 
Enough alfalfa seed to plant an acre 
costs about $4.00 at present prices 
and so you see that when we go to 
work to get a stand of alfalfa we want 
to succeed so that we will not waste 
such valuable seed. 

Suppose you have made up your 
mind that you wish a patch of alfalfa 
for next year and that you have se- 
lected the ground on which to sow it 
and are all ready to buy seed. Where 
would you buy your seed; how much 
would you buy; and what kind would 
you buy? You can get good seed from 
almost any reliable seed company, 
but if you live in Minnesota you should 
buy a different kind of seed than if 
you lived in Missouri. If I lived in 
the latitude of Minnesota or northern 
Iowa I would try to buy some Grimm 
alfalfa or else: some Montana or north- 
ern Wyoming grown seed. I would 
write to Prof. N. E. Hansen, of Brook- 
ings, S. D., to see if he had some 
hardy alfalfa seed for sale. If I had 





time I would get the seed companies 
to send me samples of seed for inspec- 
tion. Then I would look at the seed 
to see that it was plump and well 
colored and that it had no bad weed 
seeds in it. I would count out 190 or 
200 of the average grains and put 
them between pieces of moist muslin 
between plates and give a germina- 
tion test. If the seed were badly col- 
ored or shrunken or if there were bad 
weed seeds or the germination test 
were below 85 per cent I would look 
elsewhere for seed. It pays to buy 
the best alfalfa seed even though it 
costs $3.00 or $4.00 more per bushel. 
Those who don’t care to go to the 
trouble of inspecting and testing their 
seed should send a sample to the 
state experiment station. Most ex- 
periment stations will analyze them 
free. In Iowa samples should be sent 
to the state food and dairy commis- 
sioner at Des Moines, together with 
fifty cents to pay for the cost of the 
analysis. How much seed should you 
buy? That depends on the soil and 
climate. Twenty pounds to the acre 
is about right under average condi- 
tions. With first class seed and on a 
good seed bed fifteen pounds to the 
acre is enough and in the West under 
dry farming conditions ten pounds tod 
the acre is plenty. If the seed is 
broadcasted it will take a little more 
than if it is drilled. To be on the 
safe side Wallaces’ Farmer generally 
advises twenty pounds of seed to the 
acre. But men who know what they 
are about often sow less than this and 
save a dollar or so on each acre’s 
seeding of alfalfa. 

No one knows the very best time 
to seed alfalfa. That depends mainly 
on three things—moisture, weeds and 
winter killing. There must be plenty 
of moisture for several weeks after 
seeding so that the young alfalfa 
plant can get its tap root started; 
there must not be many weeds during 
the first six weeks of growth or the 
young plants will be smothered; and 
winter must not come on until the 
young plants have become at least 


eight inches to a foot high. Any time 
of seeding alfalfa which will give the 
young plants plenty of moisture, will 
them from being choked by 
prevent them from 


keep 


weeds, and will 





being winter killed will do very nicely 

If we can meet these requirements . 
and get a crop of small grain, pota. 
toes, or something else off the groung 
in the same season so much th: 


bet. 
ter, but remember that if there is any 
chance whatever of hurting the s:ang 
of alfalfa we will not grow smalj 


grain, potatoes, or any other cro) on 
our alfalfa ground. In the latitude of 
central Iowa I think it is the best 
plan to seed alfalfa under average con. 
ditions about the first to the middie 
of August, after small grain, early jo. 
tatoes or some other crop. If a person 
wants to be “dead sure” of securing 
a stand of alfalfa and does not care 
about expense he had best not grow 
any crop on-the soil but should work 
up a good seed bed and sow his alfal- 
fa along any time in June or July, 
picking that time of year when he 
thinks ‘he will stand the best chance 
of getting plenty of moisture to start 
the young plants off in good shape and 
grow them to a size large enough so 
they will not winter kill. Out in 
western Nebraska and the Dakotas 
they generally seed in late May or 
early June. The way rains come in 
that section of the country, early sum- 
mer is the best time of year to give 
tne young alfalfa plants a good start. 
In Iowa and farther east they don’t 
sow so early because the weeds would 
choke the young plants. Down in 
southern Missouri .they sometimes 
sow as late as October but in Iowa 
and Minnesota it is not safe to 
sow that late because the plants can- 
not get a large enough growth to 
stand the winter weather. North of 
the latitude of northern Iowa it is 
best never to seed later than the first 
week of August and in case of a dry 
fall that will be too late. 

If you have been thinking while I 
have been spreading these facts be- 
fore you on this page, you will be 
ready to ask a question something 
like this: “How would it be to seed 
alfalfa like we do clover with small 
grain in the spring?” In Iowa and 
farther east that scheme sometimes 
works fine, but it is not always safe. 
The matter of moisture comes in 
again. You see, the oats, barley, 
wheat, or whatever crop the alfalfa is 
sown with in the spring robs the al- 















Rebuilt Matheson Cars 
Six cylinder, 50-H. P. 


























































































































































arrival of car. 















These bargain prices cannot be duplicated when these cars are sold. 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


Matheson Automobile Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


t Bargains| 

Every rebuilt Matheson car here offered has same guaranty as new car; has 
been taken in exchange for a new Matheson. Each one has been so satis- 
factory to its owner that he has bought another Matheson. 

These cars are all six-cylinder 50-H. P., with multiple dise clutch—new tires, 
36x4 in.—bodies luxuriously upholstered—tops with envelopes—acetylene 
headlights with Prest-O-Lite tank—oil side and tail lights—tire carriers— 
trunk racks—coat rail—foot rail, ete., ete. 

OFFER E LIST | SPECIAL 

Prices while they | »°. aeiianeeees PRICE | OFFER | 

last—50 H. P oy SIX |) 6-cyl. Touring ——.|Red =| $3,150 | $1,500 | 

cylinder 2........\6-cyl. Touring —|Blue —..|_ 3,150 | 1,500 

3.----/6-cyl. Touring —|Green-| 3,150 | 1,500 

(In ordering specify |4-----~-\6-cyl. Toy Tonneau) Red -_.... 3,150 | 1,500 
““Offer No.’’ desired. ) 5.........|6-eyl. Toy Tonneau} Blue -.| 3,150 | 1,500 
6-——— \6-cyl. Toy Tonneau/Cream | 3,150 | 1,500 

Terms: F. O. B. Wilkes-Barre, Penna., $100 deposit with order. Balance on fff 

| 
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{alfa of moisture. They are just as 
pad as weeds except that they are a 
crop Which has money value. But in 
~ seasons and if the small grain is 


Sear 
ve; seeded too thick and if it is cut 
pefore the alfalfa shows signs of 
needing moisture, and if the land 
is free from weeds, many have 
been successful in seeding alfalfa 
with small grain. Of all the small 
grains. Success or  beardless _bar- 


»wn at the rate of a bushel to the 
acre mImakes one of the best nurse 
crops for “alfalfa. If early oats are 
only three pecks or a_ bushel 


ley St 


used 


should be sown. Remember if the 
season turns out dry and along about 
the middle of June the alfalfa plants 
commence to wilt for lack of water 
you had best cut the small grain at 
once for hay. Sometimes alfalfa is 


sown broadcast in corn at the last 
cultivation, but that is not a good 
plan, for it very rarely brings a per- 
fect stand. 

The ideal seed bed should be mellow 
on the top surface inch, but below that 
should be firm. It should be moist 
and free from weeds. If you are 
planning on sowing in August the fol- 
lowing method should bring you such 


a seed bed: As soon as the spring 
crop is off the ground, disk, plow about 
four inches deep, disk again and har- 
row. Then disk and harrow every ten 


days or two weeks, the object being to 
keep a continual dust mulch on the 
ground and to sprout and kill all weed 
seeds. In this way we meet two of 
the great requirements of the alfalfa 
seed bed—plenty of moisture and ab- 
sence of weeds. If you wanted to be 
“dead sure” of getting a stand and 
didn't mind the expense or work you 
would plow either early in the spring 
or the fall before. You would have 
spread some manure on the land the 
fall before and in the early spring 
after a good disking and harrowing 
had been given you would probably 
harrow in a ton of limestone on each 
acre. Then you would disk and har- 
row every ten days or two weeks, kill- 
ing sprouting weeds and storing up 
moisture by keeping on a dust mulch. 
Then in June or July or whenever 
you thought the chances most favor- 
able for starting off the alfalfa plants 
with plenty of moisture and absence 
of weeds, you would seed. If you in- 
tend to take chances by seeding with 
small grain in the spring you had best 
plow in the fall or as early in the 
spring as possible and then disk and 
harrow until you have a firm seed bed 
with an inch or so of mellow surface 
soil on top. There are several ways 
you may sow the alfalfa with the 
spring sown grain. You may broad- 
cast the alfalfa and harrow in and 
then drill in or broadcast your grain; 
or you may seed your small grain and 
alfalfa together from the same drill, 
fixing the grass seed spouts to send 
the alfalfa in front of the drill. If your 
soil is light and dry and you think the 
the alfalfa ought to be covered fairly 
deeply you may seed the alfalfa down 
the same spouts with the grain. 
There are two main ways of seed- 
ing alfalfa alone—drilling and broad- 
casting. If the seed is broadcasted it 


should be covered with a harrow or 
The object is to get the al- 


weeder, 








falfa seed down to moist soil and cov- 
ered with from one-half to an inch of 
soil. 

If you drill, you will need only 
about three-fourths as much seed. Set 
the drill shallow. When drilling al- 
falfa they generally mix it with some- 
thing to keep it from being drilled too 
thick. It is a good plan to mix two 
pounds of corn meal with each pound 
of the alfalfa seed and then use about 
five pecks of the mixture. 

Did you ever hear of inoculating 
alfalfa? Did you ever dig up a strong 
growing alfalfa plant and see little 
lumps or nodules on the roots? These 
nodules are caused by bacteria which 
help alfalfa tc grow strongly and to 
enrich the soil. If it were not for 
these bacteria it is doubtful if anyone 
would grow alfalfa. Soils which have 
never grown alfalfa or sweet clover 
do not have these bacteria and as a 
result alfalfa will not grow well on 
them unless they are inoculated. One 
of the easiest and best ways to inocu- 
late a field of alfalfa is to get soil 
from an old alfalfa field and harrow 
it in at the rate of two or three hun- 
dred pounds to the acre. If there are 
no old alfalfa fields in the neighbor- 
hood see if you can’t get soil from 
around sweet clover plants. Of.course 
you should be careful in bringing in 
soil from another field that it does 
not contain bad weed seeds or insect 
pests. Harrow this soil in as soon as 
you get it for if the sun shines on it 
much it will kill the bacteria. If the 
soil has ever grown alfalfa or sweet 
clover before it will not be necessary 
to inoculate. 

If you wish to study alfalfa growing 
more carefully you might send for the 
following bulletins: Circular 36 of the 
Indiana Station at LaFayette, Circular 
40 of the Missouri Station at Colum- 
bia, Bulletin 120 of the Nebraska Sta- 
tion at Lincoln, Circular 113 of the 
Ohio Station at Wooster, Bulletin 155 
of the Kansas Station at Manhattan 
and Farmers’ Bulletin 339 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C. I think it 
will pay you to put in considerable 
time studying alfalfa, for it is a com- 
ing crop, and when you get to farm- 
ing for yourself it will probably be 
grown on most of the farms of the 
corn belt. 





BOYS’ CATCH CROP CONTEST. 

Are you’under eighteen years of age 
—and will your father be short of clo- 
ver hay next winter? If so, it may be 
worth while for you to enter your 
name.in the Catch Crop Contest. The 
first thing to do is to get your name 
into the Wallaces’ Farmer office be- 
fore May 7th. To win a prize, you 
must grow at least a half an acre of 
cowpeas or soy beans or field peas and 
oats. Then you must write a 400 to 
600 word article next fall, telling all 
about your experience in growing the 
crop. The boy who shows by his ar- 
ticle that he has really learned the 
most about growing one of these crops 
will win the first prize of $5. The sec- 
ond prize is $3; the third prize $2, and 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
prizes are $1 each. 


Now is the time to get busy. It is 
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How Cheap an Auto 


y + “4a 
<— ad 


You Afford to Buy? 


Maybe you have been looking at this price 
question from the wrong side. It isn’t a question of how 
much money you can afford to spend, but how much va/ue you want. 


You want the gua/ity the $4,000 or $5,000 cars 


have to offer. That's sensible. 


It does pay to insist on the Aighest 


quality—provided you get it at the right price, 
Every dollar you pay for the STAVER buys you real automobile 


value. ; 
put In any Car at any price. 


Eight 
Models 


STAVER 


And, remember—you get all the real guaéity that can possibly be 


$1750 
to 
$2500 


CHICAGO 
You can pay twice the STAVER prices if you want 


to—but you can’t buy more rea/ quality at any cost. 


It took five years 


to build the first STAVER car—not too long when you consider that it had 
to maintain a 33-year-old manufacturing reputation that is worth millions. 
Tha’ts a tremendous responsibility—but the STAVER is equal to the task. 


It’s the one car for the sane, wise buyer. 


Send for the New STAVER Books 


Let’s get right down to facts. A postal or letter will bring you 
by return mail some of the most interesting automobile literature you ever 
read. A copy of the Transcontinental Route Book will also be included 


free. Just 


op me a line right away. 


HARRY B. STAVER, President 





B) ) 76th & Wallace Sts. 






WER Staver Carriage Co. 


Dept. 3984 


Chicago, Ill. «© 





almost too late now to sow the field 
pea and oat crop, but there is plenty 
of time yet to sow either cowpeas or 


soy beans. If you wish to find out 
more about this contest and growing 
these crops, turn to page 33 of our 
issue of April 12th and to the Boys’ 
Corner of our issue of February 2d. 





A SUCCESSFUL COLT SHOW. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A colt show was held at Paullina, 
Iowa, on January 24, 1912, in connec- 
tion with the O’Brien County Farmers’ 
Institute. It was the first colt show 
ever held here and everyone took such 
an interest in it that some.of those 
most interested organized an associa- 
tion and decided to make it a perma- 








nent thing. The show will be held 
every year and perhaps earlier in the 
season. 


The prizes this year consisted of 
two silver cups given by the bank. 
One was for the best draft mare in 
any breed and one for the best suck- 
ling colt. The institute also- gave 
some prizes, and a few stallion own- 
ers Offered special prizes for the best 
colts sired by their horses. There 
were eighteen mares shown, Perche- 
rons and Clydesdales, and nine colts, 
all Clydesdales. The accompanying 
photo shows the colts. The first four 
at the left stand just as they were 
placed by the judges. 

W. F. 

O’Brien county, Iowa. 


MOTT. 














COLT SHOW AT PAULLINA, IOWA. 
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Hearts and Homes 
Sh LE Gh CAR AR th Be hhh 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If pre ferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





WOMAN AT HOME AND IN THE 
VOCATIONS. 
Over in Berlin, Germany, they have 


exhibit of 


been having a wonderful 

woman at home and in the vocations, 
an exhibit with the object of demon- 
strating that women do, have done 
and are doing. This has come about 
through the efforts of Frau Hedwig 
Heyl, the “Mother of Berlin,” who is 
organizing and developing her coun- 
trywomen along economic lines. Frau 


Heyl was the wife of a wealthy manu- 
facturer; when Herr Heyl died he left 
a prosperous business with all the de- 
tails of which his wife was familiar. 
By skillful management, Frau Heyl 
became a millionaire. 


Wealth, however, was not all she 
wished; she wanted to be of prac- 
tical benefit to her people. In her fac- 


tory Frau Hey! employed both men 
and women, many married couples 
worked side by side. That mothers 


must have their children, possibly to 
grow up without moral training, was 
horrible to this good lady, so she pre- 
pared her own garden house to which 
she invited the girls to come and be 
trained in good housekeeping. Within 
a few years the girls around the Heyl 





nauts showed their mastery of the air; 
everything was from, for and about 
women—even a manless ball was 
given. There was a library composed 
exclusively of the work of women au- 
thors. Woman’s activities in club life, 
in organizations of all kinds, her trav- 
els, her fads and fancies were all pic- 
tured in some manner. 

“Germany is pointing with pride to 
this remarkable grouping of evidence 
that its women are constructive in- 
stead of destructive.” 





CERES. 


The Greeks and Romans personified 
and deified the forces of nature. The 
Greek Demeter, known to the Romans 





as Ceres, was installed as the goddess | 
of agriculture because she founded the | 


college, and origi- 
comes the name 


first agricultural 
nated corn, whence 
cereal for all grains. 

Ceres’ maternal grandparents were 
Coelus and Terra, i. e., heaven and 
earth. Ceres married her brother, 
Jupiter (a common practice in Mount 
Olympia), and had by him a daughter 
Prosperina, whom her uncle, Pluto, 
with the consent of Jupiter, carried off 
one day, when her mother wasn’t look- 
ing, to the infernal regions of which 
he was king. When Ceres found 
where her daughter was, and that 
Jupiter connived at the abduction, she 
was so grieved and angry that she for- 
sook Jupiter, and came down to earth 
and made her home amongst men. 
She wandered into Greece and settled 
down at Eleusis where she founded 
the first agricultural college, and in- 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM ON WASH DAY. 





SULVING 
factory were being sought at good 
wages as housemaids. Frau Heyl pro- 


posed that the city of Berlin establish 
an institution known as the Maedchen- 
hort, in which the children of work 
people should be taught how to make 


€ven the barest, poorest home attrac- 
tive. Berlin took up the idea in the 
belief that here was the preventive of 
drunkenness and crime. 

Then Frau Heyl proposed’ her 


Haushaltungs-seminar, a school for 
model housekeeping; the kaiser’s own 
sister was the first one who took a 
course. The whole system of instruc- 
, tion is based on the theory that the 
; Man earns the family income, and the 
Woman must be trained for the spend- 
ing of it. 


The kaiserin gave to the present 
movement her personal patronage, 
and made it known that it was her 


Wish that every German dame do her 
utmost to make “Woman at Home 
and in the Vocations” represent fully 
what woman can do. 

The women of the United States, 
as have women the world over, have 
contributed to this exposition. Here 
Women are represented in the homes 
of rich and poor; in the factory and in 
the field. The conditions women must 
face in town and country, at home 
and in the German colonies are rep- 
resented. Woman’s employments, her 
handicraft, her vocation in the arts 
and sciences, her vocations are all 
pictured. 

Examples of women’s work were 
shown, statistics were in evidence, in- 
formation on all lines of women’s work 
Were there recorded. Women paint- 
ers furnished the decorations( wom- 
en’s orchestras played scores written 
by women. Here some of the most 
noted artists Played, sang and acted. 
A woman blacksmith forged horses’ 
shoes in her own booth; women aero- 





vested it with mysteries since known 
as the science of agriculture. She is 
the founder of agricultural arts and 
the mother of good farming. Ceres is 
represented as a goddess of heroic 
size and matronly air, carrying a 
bunch of poppies in the curve of her 
left arm, and a lighted torch in her 
right hand. 





THE GASOLINE ENGINE HELPS 
TO WASH. 


The photo reproduced on this page 
Was sent to us by Mr. H. F. Dester, ef 
Kansas. He says his wife (who is 
shown in the illustration) gets more 
time to read the poultry notes since 
she has this washing outfit. 





“A JOLLY CROWD.” 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Have just been reading your article 
ealling for a woman’s club on the farm, 
and we have a club—I think better 
than that. We have a neighborhood 
club, called “The Doings of a Dozen 
Club.” Have twelve families, the old- 
est member of which is nearly eighty 
years old and the youngest one not a 
year old. Meet once a month; in that 
way.each family entertains once a 
year. We cut slips of paper and write 
the names of the months on and the 
the month they draw. Have a picnic 
party, Easter entertainment, mask 
ladies draw, and in that way entertain 
once a year, and occasionally a birth- 
day surprise, besides the regular meet- 
ings. And last year we had a valentine 
Hallowe'en, Christmas tree and Santa 
Claus. The last entertainment of the 
year—an extra—the gentlemen enter- 
tained the ladies, preparing and serv- 
ing the refreshments. One gentleman 


remarked not long ago that the club 
had done more to bring the families 














The Monarch 


every day, year after year. 


are different— malleable iron and 
steel—riveted to stay tight—no bolts 
or putty—Asbestos and steel linings 
prevent rust or corrosion. No black- 
ing—no smutty kettles to clean— 
abundance of hot water all the time, 
—as quick to respond 
and as easy to control 
as a gas range. 










enough. The 
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VERY TIRED HOUSEWIFE has 
looked forward to a new range 
hoping that it will banish the 
drudgery from her kitchen. 

Malleable Range does the work 

in one-half the time—because it heats quickly— 

needs no blacking—is easily kept clean and bright— 
uses less fuel—and behaves just like a new range 


Monarch Malleable Ranges 


Thousands of Dealers Sell Monarch Ranges 


Investigate the Monarch. No matter if you do think your old range is good 
Monarch will save enough in 
year to pay back all your old stove is worth. 
Two valuable books. Range 

page book that tells how to avoid mistakes in selecting a range, 
“Cash in on the Old Stove”—an 8-page book about kitchen economy and 
satisfaction. Write for them today, giving name of cook stove you now have 
and how long you have had it. 


Malleable Iron “ns — LakeSt., Beaver conse | 









~ 
MALLEABLE 


There is no secret—Our Malleable 
Foundry makes only range castings— 
The Monarch is made complete in our 
immense plant—we make nothing 
else. Our workmen are trained spec- 
ialists—making one thing and making 
it right. The result is a range without 
comparison at a price little, if any, 
higher than ordimary ranges. 


fuel, time and work the first 


“The Problem,” 


a handsome 32- 

















and neighbors together than anything 
ue ever supposed could. Have several 
fine musicians in the club, and always 
have music. Several have phono- 
graphs. We play games, have contests, 
and no end of fun. New ideas keep 
coming up, so that no two meetings 
are alike. They are surely a jolly 
crowd. 

The president, Mrs. A. C. Noel, has 
just been elected to succeed herself 
for the third term. Two families have 
moved away in the last three years 
that we have been organized, and we 
vote another family in to fill the va- 
cancies. We meet the Saturday night 
on or before full moon; in that way it 
is always light for driving. The fam- 
ilies living five miles away are the 
farthest. 

The lady that entertains plans the 
entertainment and refreshments to 
suit herself. One member and family 
are going’to move to Louisiana soon, 
but said they wouldn’t go unless they 
could take the “club” with them. There 
are between fifty and sixty members, 
and if you have anyone visiting at 
your home, you can take them, or when 
you entertain you can invite anyone 
in to meet with the club; that depends 
on the hostess. 

MARGARET RICKEY. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 





HINTS AND QUERIES. 
Washing Flour Sacks: Although it has 
been some time since washing the print 
out of flour sacks was discussed on this 


page, I didn’t see any way that I think 
is as easy as mine, so will give it. On 
washday I take some of the hot su®s put 


in a pan, then take the sack and a pieec 
of soap, dip the soap in the water and 
rub on the dry sack, wet the soap as 
often as necessary to work easily. After 
the printing is all well soaped, put the 
sack in the water and set on the back 
of the stove. Now I go ahead and wash 
my white clothes, then when I am ready 
to wash the towels I get out the sacks. 
Just rub them good with your hands, or 
a board will do, too, I suppose. The paint 
comes out easily. Then rinse in one or 
two clear waters and wash and boil with 
the towels. They may be a little pink yet 
before washing with the other clothes, 
but this will not color anything else. Do 
not make the mistake of wetting the 
printed sack before you rub the soap on, 
as you will then be disappointed. Both 
home made and the soap you buy works 
with equal satisfaction. I never let my 
sacks collect, but wash them when I have 
but one or two, as it is so easy. Black 
will come out as well as other colors. 
ANNA 


Information for Girls: One of our girls 

writes that she thinks there shou!d be an 
opportunity for the girls to share with 
the boys in getting information from 
Wallaces’ Farmer. She thinks much ben- 
efit might be derived from such an ar- 
rangement, and that gardening and home 
questions from the girls might be an- 
Swered in such a way that would help 
them and make the paper of interest to 
other girls. This is a good suggestion, 
and we will be giad to hear from any of 
our girls on any practical questions con- 
cerning their work on the farm. 

Blankets: Will 


Washing Wool some 


Sister please tell me a good way to wash + 








wool blankets? I soaked mine over night 
in warm water, into which put some 
melted wool soap. Then in the morning 
heated the same water and poured over 
the blankets and washed them out by 
hand on the wash board. When they 
were dry, they showed many dark streaks 
and were not at all fluffy. MRS. P. 


Flowers: As it is getting time to think 
about flowers, will someone kindly give 
some directions for the planting and cul- 
ture of gladiolus and tulip bulbs? 

MATTIE S. 

















Where the Well Dressed Women, Who 
Wish to Save Money, Come From 


At your disposal in this book, is 
the pick of the new spring clothing. These 
suits, dresses waists are the same 
pleasing designs and fabrics shown in all the 
first class fashicn magazines and displayed 
in the most exclusive stores. But here is the 
difference—our prices are 20 to 50 per cent 
below what others charge. This is because 
we sell direct to see a your —- to 

ay unn rofits to agents and dealers. 
a ;, Undergarments, hats aon gloves, parasols, 

Ty goods—a 1 line of new, attractive, ser- 
ary gone dress accessories—are also shown in 
this book at worth while money saving prices. 
Your spring and summer outfit, if you buy it 
book, will be prettier, more complete 
than ever. Besides, th nk of the money you if 
aor. 


ur name and address on these two lines. 
cut this ony and sond it by the next mail if possi- 
ble. i send nod your copy of this money sav- 
ing %. 4, guide at 


MO NIGOMERY 
Coles Ave. ee 





WARD & CO. 
{9th and Campbell Sts. 
KANSAS CITY 
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THE IDEAL CITIZEN OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 28, 1912. Matthew 
5:1-12.) 

“And seeing the multitudes, he went 
up into the mountain: and when he 
had sat down, his disciples came unto 
him: (2) and he opened his mouth 
and taught them, saying, ; 

(3) Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

(4) Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 

(5) Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

(6) Biessed are they that hunger 


and thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled. 
(7) Blessed are the merciful: for 


they shall obtain mercy. 

(8) Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. 

(9) Blessed are the peacemakers. 
for they shall be called sons of God. 

(10) Blessed are they that have 


been persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. (11) Blessed are ye when 


men shall reproach you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake. (12) Rejoice, and be ex- 
ceeding glad: for great is your reward 
in heaven: for so persecuted they the 
prophets that were before you.” 

Jesus, now about the middle of His 
three years’ ministry, awakened by 
His miracles and teachings the deep- 
est interest in his person and work 
throughout all Galilee and the neigh- 
boring provinces. He had drawn the 
fire of the orthodox party at Jerusa- 
lem, which had already begun to poi- 
son the minds of the Galileans; and 
He now felt it necessary to make in a 
systematic way a statement of His 
teachings, such as could not be given 
piecemeal in connection with either 
healing or teaching in the synagogues. 
He therefore, about the time of the 
final selection of His disciples as stu- 
dents, took occasion to set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount an outline of the 
sort of kingdom which He came to 
establish. 

The scene is a mountainside near 
Capernaum. The time was probably 
in the summer, when the lilies were in 
bloom; the audience, the common peo- 
ple of Galilee; the subject, the king- 
dom which John the Baptist, His fore- 
runner, had said was at hand. It is 
quite safe to assume that He, who 
“spake as never man spake,” used the 
plain language of the country people, 
and figures of speech which they fully 
and easily understood. Hence His say- 
ings are to be interpreted in the sim- 
plest and most obvious sense, and not 
in any particular philosophical or the- 
ological sense. It is safe to assume 
that He who knew the hearts of all 
men, knew also their bias, their prej- 
udices, their convictions, and took the 
most direct way of leading them into 
the truth concerning the kingdom. 

We have every means -of knowing 
what their teachings in regard to the 
kingdom had been. They had been 
taught that there was to be a kingdom 
of God on earth—a kingdom for Israel 
and Israel alone, to be ushered in by 
the Messiah—which should be like 
Israel under David and Solomon. All 
other nations and peoples were to be 
excluded. They beiieved in a future 
state in heaven after the resurrection; 
but they had been taught that heaven 
Was only for those who by good works 
became entitled thereto, and the good 
works were mainly the keeping of the 
law in all its endless details as laid 
down by the rabbis. 

Jesus believed in a kingdom of 
heaven in this world, composed not of 
Jews alone, but of all lovers of the 
truth as revealed by Him, and com- 
prising truth-lovers of all ages in all 
nations, and in which as an outward 
and visible organization there would 
be both good and evil, so mingled. that 
no separation should be made until 
the kingdom on earth should be judged 
before admission into heaven. He 
taught further that entrance into the 
kingdom .was not by works of any 
kind, but by faith and trust in Him. 








Citizenship in the kingdom was not to 
be earned by anybody, but was con- 
ferred by grace, a gift gladly bestowed 
on any who are willing to accept it 
and conform their lives to the precepts 
or laws of the kingdom. 

The lesson for today deals only 
with the first division of the Sermon 
on the Mount, namely, the ideal citizen 
of the kingdom. It must have been a 
wonderful and agreeable surprise to 
these country people to hear Jesus 
say: “Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
As He said nothing about rebellion 
against Rome, they would naturally 
think that referred to the heavenly 
kingdom. They had been taught that 
the learned rabbi, the zealous scribe, 
the proud and haughty Pharisee alone 
could enter that kingdom. Jesus said: 
It is made up of the poor in spirit-- 
the very opposite from these. The 
phrase “poor in spirit” was a common 
one in Jewish teaching. Jesus used it 
freely, but gave it a meaning widely 
different, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing parallel: “Be more and mcre 
lowly in spirit, since the expectation 
of man is to become the food of 
worms,” saith the rabbi, which would 
naturally throw a pall of the darkest 
desolation over the soul. Jesus ‘said: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven’—a 
message of splendid optimism. Jesus 
thus flings wide open the heavenly 
gates to the lowliest of men—God 
loves you, even you, if man does not. 


Having filled their hearts with new 
hope, Jesus continues: “Blessed are 
they that mourn; for they shall be 
comforted.” This mourning evidently 
refers not only to bereavements, but 
to the troubles and griefs that are 
common in this life. The rabbis saw 
blessedness in mourning, but a dismal 
sort of mourning. They taught that 
much suffering would be taken account 
of in inflicting the suffering hereafter. 
Notwithstanding this, a new light 
dawned in despairing hearts when 
Jesus spoke of Divine comfort instead 
of lessened future punishment—com- 
fort for the man who was having a 
hard time, and extended even to what 
we call the ‘“‘down-and-out.” 

When Jesus continues: “Blessed 
are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth,” His hearers would begin to 


realize that He is not speaking of the 


kingdom of God in heaven, but the 
kingdom on the earth. The word 


“meek” is not much in use now. Its 
synonyms are “gentleness, patience 
under provocation, self-control.” Its 


opposites are “vain, haughty, resent- 
ful.” These simple minded people 
would not for a moment imagine that 
meekness would make them landlords 
or office holders in a temporal king- 
dom. They would naturally think of 
the 37th Psalm where David says: 
“The meek shall inherit the land,” but 
continues, “And shall delight them- 
selves in the abundance of peace. The 
wicked piotteth against the just, and 
gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 
The Lord will laugh at him.” They 
would think of Isaiah 57:13, “He that 
taketh refuge in me shall possess the 
land;” and Isaiah 60:21, “The people 
also shall be all righteous; they shall 
inherit the land forever * * * ” The 
kingdom, therefore, of which Jesus is 
speaking to these people must be an 
earthly kingdom, but a kingdom of 
fierce: conflict between good and evil, 
in which righteousness shall eventu- 
ally triumph. In other words, Jesus 
Was saying to them: Through my 
teaching the good people will eventu- 
ally establish righteousness in the 
earth. 

That there is to be conflict in the 
person as weil as in the community 
is seen from the next verse: “Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 
The ideal citizen of the kingdom is not 
a perfect man. He is conscious of his 
weakness and desirous of being a bet- 
ter man. He has a keen appetite for 
food to sustain the body. In the indi- 
vidual as well as in the kingdom there 
is constant conflict between the good 
and the evil. This desire for right- 
eousness shall be satisfied at last in 
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ne of the most sig- 
nificant factsabout 
the HOWARD 
Watch is the number otf 
our Navy. Officers who 


are carrying HOWARDS. 


Not only are they highly 
trained technical experts— but 
they represent every State in the 
Union and every section of the 
community. 

Once and for all, the HOWARD 
is the watch with the representa- 
tive men of this country. 

It is time authority in busi- 
ness establishments—among tech- 
nical and professional men, and 
government Officials. 

It is officially certified and 
adopted by 180 of the leading 
American railroads. 


Dept. No. 110 











Howard Watch 


Send us your name on a postal card and we will send you—FREE— _ 
our pamphlet, THE STORY OF EDWARD HOWARD AND 

THE FIRST AMERICAN WATCH. 
that every man and boy in this country should read. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 





Thousands of HOWARDS are 
bought every year by well-to-do 
farmers and stockmen—by every 
kind of practical man who iooks 
for positive value in his purchases. 

The HOWARD is the finest 
practical watch in the world. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel at 
$150—and the EDWARD HOWARD 
model at $350. ' 

Find the HOWARD jeweler in your 
town. When a man makes a perma- 
nent investment like the purchase of a 
HOWARD Watfth he naturally wants 
to see what he is buying—he wants to 
get the dealer’s expert advice. The 
HOWARD Watch is sold only by legiti- 
mate jewelers—and not every jeweler 
cansell you a HOWARD. The jeweler 
who can is a representative merchant 
—a good man to know. 


It is a chapter of History 
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“new heavens and a new earth, where- 
in dwelleth righteousness.” (II Peter 
3:18. 

Jesus continues: “Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 
Blessed are they who in the con- 
flicts and competitions of life show 
mercy, whose hearts are full of com- 
passion; for in this they are like God, 
and shall obtain mercy at His hands. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” The current 
teaching of the time laid great stress 
on outward cleanliness, divers wash- 
ings, and freedom from the touch of 
the sinner. This was the ideal Phar- 
isaic life. Jesus says: It is not out- 
ward purity I mean, but purity of the 
heart, inward purity alone that en- 
ables a man to see God. This is a 
repetition of David’s thought: 


“With the pure thou wilt show thy- 
self pure: 

And with the perverse thou wilt show 
thyself froward.” 


“Blessed are the peacemakers;” not 
the peaceful, but the makers of real 
and lasting peace; the lasting peace 
that comes from righteousness with- 
out compromise with evil. See James 


3:13: “The wisdom which is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable 
* * *# 


The peacemakers, those who 
contend for peace and righteousness, 
shall not only be called or named, but 
recognized by the Father and by the 
people as true children of God. 

In the establishment of peace on a 
basis of righteousness there is bound 
to be trouble. Therefore Jesus adds: 


“Blessed are they that have been per- 
secuted’”—not all who have been perse- 
cuted, but they who are persecuted 
“for righteousness’ sake,” persecuted 
because they stand for God, for the 








eternal verities. For these Jesus says, 
there is the blessedness not of the 
kingdom on earth, but of the kingdom 
of heaven. “Blessed are ye,” He con- 
tinues, “when men shall reproach you 
and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely”—remember, falsely, “for my 
sake,” because you are followers of 
Me. It will be nothing new, in fact an 
old story, “for so persecuted they the 
prophets that were béfore you.” While 
you suffer reproach for this reason, 
“great is. your reward in heaven.” 
This reward is not a debt paid, but of 
grace. It is a stipulation in the cov- 
enant. (See this further declared in 
Matthew 20:1-16.) 

To these people gathered on the 
mountainside, who were looking for 
an earthly kingdom, and who had been 
taught that the heavenly kingdom 
could be occupied only by those who 
kept all the minute, man-made stat- 
utes of the law as interposed in those 
days, Jesus says: The kingdom be- 
gins here. It has a place for the hum- 
ble; welcomes those who are in trou- 
ble and bearing the burdens of life. 

It is the. beginning of the triumph 
of the patient ones who endure; of the 
triumph of righteousness in this world. 
It is not made up of perfect men, but 
of those who are imperfect, but are 
striving to be perfect. Those who 
manifest in their daily life the compas- 
sion of God shall themselves obtain 
mercy at His hands. The pure in 
heart shall have a vision of the Al- 
mighty. Those who strive for peace in 
righteousness shall’*be recognized as 
God’s own. Those who are persecuted 
for His sake shall inherit the kingdom. 
They may rejoice now, for no matter 
how great their persecutions, their 
reward in heaven is sure, and they 
are but walking in the pathway of the 
prophets and martyrs of old. 
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If Uncle Sam and Secretary Wilson made 
the Sure Hatch Incubator, they wouldn't 
make a single fundamental change in its constructione 


IT IS THEIR KIND OF MACHINE 


Jn Farmer’s Bulletin No. 236 the Department of 
Agriculture tells you how a perfect incubator should 
be made naming the specific features it should con- 
tain, so that you may have an official guide by which 
to tell a good machine, 


is the only 
The Sure Hatch =-:':: 

made with 
all these government features. Some machines have 
one of more and are good in proportion but only the 
Sure HATCH has every one. 

This machine is the result of many years of 
careful study and experiment—built right—has 
many exclusive features—improved hot water 
heater—economical and easy to run. 

You depend on your Incubator for getting your share 
of the One Billion Dollars that poultry earns. Don't 
take chances--get the SURE HATCH, the Govern- 
ment Kind of Machine—the one you know isthe best. 

Early hatches pay biggest profits. The Sure Hatch 
is sent on 60 days free trial, freight prepaid. 5 year 
guarantee, Write today for big free boo! 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Box 59 Fremont, Neb. 








Seen Oe 


1912 Book 


That he calls 


“POULTRY 
SERMONS?” | 


-—READY FOR YOU} 
Send a postal sure this time for § 
Johnson's book—the best and big- 
gest ever in 36 years—hundreds of 
actual new photographs showing 


Old Trusty Incubators 


Used by many hundreds of thousands 
of most successful poultry raisers, 






















Guarantee. 
Johnson pays the 
breight east of 
okies, 75 per 
— bigger 

atches 

guaranteed, East of Rockies antee 
M. M. JOHNSON (Incubator Man) Clay Center, Neb. 
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This Month Jim Rohan’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 


tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising chickens. Get it. 
Send your name ona postal. 
Get the real World’# Champion- 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 
Pres., Belle City Incutator Co. 


-5S Buys Best 
















tank; nursery, seif- 
Best 140-chick hot- 
$4.85. Both 
$12.50. Freight prepaid (&. 
Rockies ). 


are better. Satisfaction guar- 
enteed. Write for book today 
or send price now and save time. 


Belle City lacubator Company, Box 12 Racine, Wiscousio 
























from RATS, VERMIN and 
itd pote ROUGH WEATHER 


from your chickens, get rid of those wooden coops 
= they soon get full of vermin, ill-smelling, soggy 
and they don't keep out rats and weasels. 


All-Metal,Rain-Proof 
TRI-ANGLE Coops 


csafe. 7 
ated. roomy. easly “get-at 


— 
when not im use. F 
wooden coops— pay 


ug c 
Fold flat (=e 









S°S\ TRIANGLE MFG. CO. 
Bos \ 20) Freeport, il 












bee supplies when you buy 
Send today for our 
catalogue of the best and 
most useful appliances, 


LEAHY MFG. CO. 
1737 So. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 

















Bees on the Farm jie in 


Culture’ 


will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. Six months trial subscription, 
25 cents. Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent 


free THE A. i. ROOT COMPANY 
217. Medina, Ohio. eit 








Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











DON’T HATCH MORE THAN 
ENOUGH. 

In the spring, we have numerous in- 
quiries in regard to sudden deaths 
among chickens, many times due alto- 
gether to close housing in badly venti- 
lated houses. Crowded hens will not 
lay hatchable eggs until they have the 
open conditions of spring; naturally 
they do not become broody until after 
some weeks of laying, and unless the 
incubator is used, the chick crop is 
late. When the incubator hatches, the 
owners of a crowded flock are inclined 
to blame the machine for chicks dead 
in the shell, and eggs that test out; 
the chances are the condition of the 
flock is almost entirely responsible for 
Jack of success with incubators. 

Not only are hens crowded in their 
houses, but chicks are crowded in the 
brooders, brood coops and colony 
houses. This is a mistake; better to 
raise fewer chicks and give them suf- 
ficient room. 

Don’t hatch more chicks than you 
can well care for this year, and don’t 
keep over more than you can house 
comfortably. Some people begrudge 
the price of the incubator if it must 
stand idle any length of time. We know 
a poultry breeder who sets his incu- 
bator in February, and runs it until 
July. He does not raise as many 
chicks as his neighbor, who takes off 
two good hatches and stops. The first 
man has fine chicks early in the sea- 
son; the second hatch is not quite so 
good. When the third hatch comes, 
the first chicks are put in cold brood- 
ers; and if the weather turns chilly, 
as it usually does, they lose the well- 
kept, alert look of a thrifty chick. By 
the time the fourth hatch arrives, this 
man notes that his feed supply is run- 


ning short; he thinks the first chicks 
should get enough feed on the range, 
and skimps them a bit; he puts some 
of the last chicks under hens, but the 
chicks, after two days in the incu- 
bator, do not take kindly to a hen. 

When a sudden storm breaks, some 
chicks are not brooder broke, they do 
not know enough to run for shelter, 
and many drown; possibly more drown 
under a hen that has taken shelter in 
a low place. The spring and summer 
werk are on, chickens are only a side 
issue, and this man wastes eggs and 
chicks to get his money’s worth out of 
the incubator. 

Better take off but one hatch, and 
feed and care for that right all sum- 
mer, than to take off more and neg- 
lect the chicks. Decide how many 
chickens you can keep over winter, and 
how many you can raise with profit, 
and then stop. 





SOME QUESTIONS ON INCUBA- 


TION. 
A “new subscriber” writes: 
“IT have read many times that a 


woolen cloth wrung out of warm water 
and placed over the eggs in the incu- 
bator on the nineteenth day will bring 
out a better hatch. How often would 
you wet the cloth, and how long should 
it be kept on? Would it not interfere 
with the hatch if left on too long? 
Would you use any moisture in the 
moisture pan at the same time? I 
have also read that the sand tray used 
in the incubator will improve hatches. 
Can you give directions for using it? 
Which do you consider the best: trays 
which have the little slats dividing 
them into rows, or those which do not 
have them? I have been told that the 
more the eggs are rolled around the 
better they hatch, and the trays with 
the slats do not give so much chance 
for that. Do you consider it necessary 
to turn eggs twice every day? Some 
turn them three or four times a day, 
but I do not see how they can keep up 
their temperature.” 


A woolen cloth wrung out of hot 





Your Fruit —Jellies—Jams— 

Preserves—Catsup—Pickles— 

all Keep Fresh and_Delicious 

for Several Years when Sealed 
with 


yp 


Send for free booklet containing Mrs. Rorer’s 
recipes on “Canning and Preserving” — it also 
tells all about Parowax for Kitchen andLaundry, 





For Sale Everywhere 
by All Reputable Dealers 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(An Indiana Corporation) 
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GALVANIZED STEEL 


louses with these won: sani 
, out of order and will last a lifetime. You really pay for 
a. Nests whether you ° 


sae 
Coops with Runs, 


KNUDSON PATENT 


Get Rid of Lice and Mites by equipping your Poult 
i derful ph. Mn. Rests, ey Bala 


, , ¥ em or not; if you don’t 
lice.and mites will — — < = out of your 
e. Regular price $3. of 6 nests. Special 

8 sets (18 nests) for $10.00.” Send for free " 
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ING COMPANY, Box 364 @t. Joseph, Mo. 
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Department E, 


THREE MACHINES IN ONE 


Automatic Feeder, Water Fountain and Chick 
Protector. Write for our catalogue telling you how you car 
raise 500 chicks our way easier than you could raise 50 the old 
We have Incubators, Brooders, Sheet Metal 
Brood Coops, Water Fountains, Grit Boxes, Gal. 
vanized Smoke Houses. Galvanized Portable 
Steel Hen Coo 
of these different articles. 


. ete. Write for catalogue showing all 


MACOMB POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
Macomb, Illinois 





water and placed over the eggs in the 
incubator about the nineteenth day is 
a decided help in hatching, to our 
mind. Have a vessel of boiling hot 
water, dip the cloth to be used in this, 
and wring out as dry as possible by 
placing between the folds of a towel, 
wringing by twisting the towel. The 
cloth should be as hot as one can stand 
it against the cheek, producing, when 
put over the eggs, a steamy warmth 
without chilling them. We have left 
it on all night; but an hour is long 
enough. The chicks hatch under the 
cloth without trouble. We would not 
run any risk of chill by removing it if 
many eggs weer pipped. It should not 
be necessary to use the wet cloth if a 
moisture pan is used. The sand tray 
incubator gives very good results. A 
sand tray can be usedinanopen bot- 
tom machine by raising it up from the 
floor so as not to interfere with venti- 
lation. Have a pan, about an inch deep 
and a third or more smaller than the 
bottom of the machine, in the bottom 
of the incubator. Fill it with warm 
sand, and pour boiling water over it 
before putting in; otherwise it takes 
too long to heat the sand and machine. 

We prefer the trays. without the 
slats; if trays have slats, they can be 
removed and a_ wire substituted. 
Where eggs are rolled frequently, they 
are not taken out of the machine every 
time the operator reaches in and stirs 
them up to give exercise to the grow- 
ing chick. Eggs should be turned 
twice a day until the evening of the 
eighteenth day; they can be quickly 
turned the third time without damage 
—in fact, are benefited by it; they are 
cooled only once a day. When eggs 
feel cool, do not turn; if they get too 
hot, cool a few minutes and turn. In 
cooling, see that the air of the room 
is pure, without draft, and keep the 
air in the incubator room pure all the 
time. 








DOGS. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 








OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and oid stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, III. 





OR SALE —Scotch Collie pups; also eggs from 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, Kellerstrass 

Crystal White Orpingtons and Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys. T. A. Gough, Bristow, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


KYLE’S EGGS 


from high class stock. Orpingtons, Kellerstrass 
Whites and Cook’s Buffs. Silver Laced Wyan. 
dottes. Pure breeding and safe delivery guar. 
anteed. ¢1 to $2 per 15; per 100, write. H. M. 
KYLE, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


BUFF ROCKS High scoring, trap nested, absolute- 

ly proven winter layers, with show 

records. Eggs—15, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00; utility, 100 $5.00. 
Chicks right. ; ead * ae 

of standard quality, headed by 

M. B. TURKEYS 35 1b. young tom. 10 eggs $3.00. 

Catalog free. M. J. HENNINGSEN, R. 1, Dike, Ia. 











50 varieties pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
OU Geese and Turkeys. Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winners at the 
world’s largest shows. Lowes prices on stock 
and eggs, incubators, brooders and poultry 
supplies. Large Illustrated Catalog 4 cents. 
Cc. M. Atwood, Box 35, Dundee, Minn. 


Barred Rock and S. C. R, I. Red EGGS 





15, $1.00; 40, $2.00; 100, $4.00. 
E. E. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 





S.C. B.™Minorcas and W.P. Rocks 
15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, $7.00. 
W.S. HEUERMANN, Hampton, Iowa 





7GGS for hatching, $1.50 per setting, from Rose 
Comb Black Minorcas and Brown Leghorns; 
$2.50 for two settings from prize winning stock; fer- 
tility guaranteed, Also a few cockerels left. Per 
sonal attention given all correspondence. Oak Brush 
Poultry Farm, Templeton, Iowa. 





QILVEE Laced Wyandottes, two high class pens. 
W also farm range, and Mammoth Bronze turkey 
eggs. Booking orders daily. A few choice toms. 
Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, Dyersville, lowa, R. 20. 





S C. BUFF Orpingtons (Cook strain), Crystal White 
. Orpingtons, Rose Comb Black Minorcas and 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. Eggs, $1.25 per 15 and 85 
per100. Mrs. John Bales, Stockport, Iowa. 





ig meme geese eggs, 20 cents each. Buff and 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. L.and White Wyan- 
dottes, $4 100. Pekin duck eggs, $1 setting. Mrs. 
Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa. 





j 7 HITE Orpingtons and Barred Rocks from prize 

winners. Eggs, $1.50 and $2 per 15. Six pens 
mated. Eggs guaranteed to be fertile. §S. T. 
Whalen, New Hampton, Iowa. 











| eee Rock eggs. Utility, 100,84; pen, 15, $1.25; 
30,82. Indian Runner ducks—fawn and white, 
15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; brown and white, 15, $1. Mrs. E. 
W. Collins, Webster, Iowa. 





ee ae 8. C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 75c 

per 15, $2.00 per 50, $3.75 per 100. Also thorough- 
bred Light Brahmas eggs,5 cents apiece. Mrs. E. 
A. Baily Jr., Central City, lowa. 





}GGS—Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, White Rocks. 
#3.50 per hundred. Mammoth Pekin ducks, #1.0v 
sitting. Chas. Hickle, Shellrock, lowa. 





_o from pure bred stock R. C. R. I. Reds, White 
4 Wyandottes, 5 cents each; 8. C. B. Leghorns 4 
cents each. Mrs. F. B. Whitaker, Hillsboro, lowa. 





7HITE Face Black Spanish eggs, 15 for $1.50, 30 
for $2.50, 100 for $5.00. Good stock for sale 
Louella E. Jaqua, Portland, Ind. 





ogy Rock and Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 
$1.25 per 30, $2 psr 50, $3.25 per 100. J.P. Mousel, 
Bancroft, lowa. 





S C. BUFF and Black Orpingtons, Buff Rock and 
. Rose Comb White Leghorn eggs forsale. Mating 
list and prices on application. I. E. Miner, Bussey, Ia. 


OURBON Red turkeys, Buff Rocks. Eggs for set- 
ting, turkeys $2.50 per 10, Rocks $1 per 15, $5 per 
100.. Mrs. Chas. O. Garrett, R. 1, Mitchellville, lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) 749 





nce 
HENS NOT LAYING WELL 
ENOUG 


W. S. G., of Iowa, writes that 


ce has & flock of different breeds: 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 


White Rocks and White Leghorns— 
980 in all, which now lay from sixty to 
eggs per day. She has fed 
he winter one bushel of corn 
ear and 4 four-gallon pail of 
mixed wheat and oats; also apples, 
cabbage, kitchen scraps, meat scraps, 
plenty of clean water, and grain fed in 
litter. Chickens were housed most of 
Now the flock has free 


seventy 
through t 
on the 


the winter. : 
range and are well. Mrs. G. wishes to 
know whether the fact’ that it is a 


mixed flock has influenced the yield 
eggs. 
a Barred Rocks, White Rocks and 
White Wyandottes all belong to the 
American breed, and require much the 
same treatment, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Barred Rock, which in 
the second year is more inclined to 
over-fat with heavy feeding than are 
the others. The active Leghorns can 
be trusted to get their share of the 
feed, and in this case they have not 
peen over-fed, but ordinarily abundant 
feeding for the American breed of pul- 
jets means over-feeding for the Leg- 
horns. 

You have not been feeding a liberal 
enough ration (unless the kitchen 
scraps, apples and cabbage furnished 
one full meal) to encourage heavy egg 
production. With no range through the 
winter the flock kept well on a main- 
tenance ration, and will doubtless now 
lay Well and furnish vigorous, hatch- 
able eggs. In this case, we think the 
mixture has had nothing to do with the 
egg yield. 

We would advise choosing one breed. 
A flock of one breed lays more uniform 
eggs, is easier fed for eggs, and is 
more attractive than a mixed flock. 
Hens of different ages and different 
breeds are kept to best advantage in 
separate houses. 





FEEDING YOUNG TURKEYS. 


Do not feed until turkeys are about 
forty-eight hours old. The first feed 
may be bread squeezed dry out of- 
sweet milk or milk curd. In either 
case mix with an equal amount of 
onion tops, pepper grass, or dandelion 
chopped fine. Bread and raw egg is 
a good feed, also cooked rice, or oat 
meal. A cake made of equal parts of 
corn meal, rolled or cracked oats and 
corn, mixed with sour milk and infer- 
tile eggs is relished. Add soda and 
salt as for bread for the table. 

Turkeys take notions; if they are 
given one article of food only for a 
while, they refuse to eat anything else. 
It is well to accustom them from the 
start to whatever you wish them to 
have. 








LEGHORNS. 


$, C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


» pure white vigorous kind, having farm range. 
rk selected eggs from heavy laying strain, 75c per 
15, 83.50 per 100 
BERT V. ROCKEL, Sioux Center, Iowa 


| eens Comb Brown Leghorns at Pike Tim- 
her Stock Farm, Eggs, ge roy | of 15 $1.25, 
for $5, 200 for $9. 
“4 T. A. Davenport). 








two or more sittings $1 each, 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Fine lay- 

ing strain eggs, $3.50 per 100; scored, $1.50 per 

15. Fairview Poultry Farm, L. A. Hodsdon, Clarks- 
Ville, lowa. 

Q's GLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 150 high 

‘ -coring hens mated with fine cockerels. All 

eg { make show birds. Twenty years a breeder. 

‘5c: 50, $2; 108, $3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

bi Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





beg Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs 
hatching. Farm range, $4 per 100. Any tad 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 





as | Buff Leghorns exclusively twelve years. 
ng better. 100 fresh eggs, $5.00. Agnes 
p> Fg Bretayriine Page Co., lowa. 


ye Farm 8. C. W, Leghorns—the laying, 
paying, winning kind. Eggs. Mrs. Lawrence 
Baumgardner, Colchester, Ill. 








“s ° Comb White Leghorns. Always winners. 
Range, 100 $5; pens, 15 $3. Circular. Rogers 
Ranch, Pleasanton, Iowa. 





C. W. Leghorns, Wyckoff strain, farm range. 
OO. Eggs, $1 per setting, $3 per 100. Eggiand Farm, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
winter layers, $1 for 15. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 
town, Iowa. 





OLDEN Buff Leghorns, single comb, farm range, 
I 30 eggs $1.50, 10084. Adelia Hillman, Lockridge, 
owa. 





INGLE Comb Golden Buff Leghorns. 100 eggs, $3; 
30 eggs, $1.50. Chas. F. James, Lockridge, lowa. 





ILVER Comb Brown Leghorn eggs to set, 15 for $1, 
45 for $2, 100 for #4. S. Littleton, Chariton, lowa. 





C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—@i, 15; 82, 50; $3.50, 
« 100. Chas. W. Johnson, Searsboro, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—20, 81. Prices 
on lots. Mrs. L. Mather, Clarksville, lowa. 


HOROUGHBRED R. C. White Leghorn eggs. 
M. I. Page, Gilmore City, Iowa. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—i5, 50 cents; $3 
per 100. Plowman Bros., Douds, lowa. 





C. W. Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per hundred. Isaac 
« Thornburgh, Perry, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from 15 varieties of chickens. A 50 cent box of 
Germ-1I-Kil (keeps chicks healthy) free to every 
egg customer. Catalog free. 

AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from my choicest M. B. hens % pullets, all of pure 
breed and high — Also B. P. Rock eggs for sale, 
“. = gg 15 or 86 per 100. 

GRANT “GALLAHER, Spencer, Ia. 














C. R. I. Reds—Eggs from six high scoring pens, 

e $1.50 to $5.00 per 15. Best of winter laying strain. 
Also eggs from my prize pen Black Orpingtons, $3.00 
per15. Some extra good breeding stock for sale. 
Book your orders for one-day old chicks. C. H. 
Wells, Boone, Iowa. 





G UARANTEED eggs from Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
J horns, Everlay strain, $1 per 15; 85 per 100. 
Guaranteed eggs from prize winning Columbian 
be bie meg $2 per 15. Mrs. Frank Shbryack, Col- 
chester, Ill. 





' L. Wvandettes, farmrange. Eggs—i5, $1; 30, 
WO. $1.60; 45, $2.20; 100, #4. I. R. ducks, fawn and 
white. white egg strain, 13, $1.25. Only strictly fresh 
eggs shipped. RK. Palmatier & Son, Greene, Iowa. 





R. C. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Ruan. 

ner ducks. Eggs #5 for 100. [ our pens of Reds 
scoring 90 to 92 by Shellabarger. Send for mating 
list. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 





ii" AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Flock headed by 

first prize cocKerel, Iowa State Fair, 1911. 
Eggs, 83.50 per9. White Rock eggs, $1 per15. Ster- 
ling Martin, Melrose, Iowa. 





PECIAL offering —eggs—baby chicks. Single 
b Comb Rhode Island Reds, Brown Leghorns. 
Mrs. Geo. Manning, Birmingham, lowa. 


5,000 EGGS FOR HATCHING 


“EGGMORE STRAINS” 
BARRED P. ROCKS 


$1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30; 63.50 for 50; $6.00 for 100. 


SPRUCMEAD FARM 
So. 5th Avenue 
J. A. BENSON, Prop., Sheldon, Iowa 


Eggs for Hatching 


Barred Plymouth Rocks exclusively for 29 
years. Yards headed by cocks and cockerelsscoring 
92 to 924 points, sired by Chicago first prize winhing 
cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 133 Ibs; hens and 
pullets weighing 8 to 11 Ibs., deep, straight blue bar- 
ring. We won 37 prizes at two shows. Eggs $1.25 per 
15, $2.00 per 30. Prompt shipment and eggs guaran- 
teed fertile. 

M. HUMMEL, 


BUFF ROCKS 


ange. Eggs—15 for $1; 100,85. 90% fer- 
ttle. enCan also spare pullets and will sell chickens 
after April 20. 
A. A. KADING, 


WHITE P. ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 150 selected pullets mated with 7 
fine cockerels. $1.00 for fifteen, $1.75 for thirty, $3.00 
for fifty, $5.00 for one hundred. JAMES JENSEN & 
SONS, Newell, Iowa. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


eight’ With Quality” 
Excel all ehan Dn great size and bone, combined 
with best of shape and color. Send for catalog con- 
taining mating list, prices and winnings. Prices right. 
Matings*the best. J. E. GoopENow, Maquoketa, Ia. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 
for sale from extra large boned stock nicely marked 
with that narrow straight barring. Yards headed by 
cocks and cockerels scoring 90 to 92%, weighing 
11 to 13 Ibs. In7 showings 1 won 38 firsts, 19 seconds, 
4 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths. 15 eggs. $1.50; 50. 
Eggs guaranteed fertile. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, Ia. 





Monroe, lowa 





Fenton, Iowa 














RS for sale from the famous Page strain Barred 

Rocks, either cockerel or pullet mated. Incu- 
bator lots cheap. Write me for prices before you 
buy. Wm. H. Laipple, Gohote, Iowa. 





\ JHITE Plymouth Rocks. Eggs for sale from 

prize-winning stock, bred to lay. Ist pen $3 
per 15, $5 per 30; 2d pen $1.50 per 15, $2.50 per 30, $6 
per 100. R. J. Sweet, Mapleton, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, two pens, cockerel mating, 

males direct from Bradley, $2 per 15; fine range 

flock, 15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.75; 100, $4.50. Circular free. 
Alita Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





}GGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks; 12 lb. males, 10 

Ib. females. Free catalog, showing prize win- 

ners—real photos. Moderate prices. A. D, Murphy, 
Essex, lowa, Vice-President State Poultry Assn. 





ARRED Rocks, prize winning, excellent layers, 
weighers. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs, $1 15, 
$4.50 100. Mrs. Paulson, R. 5, Harlan, lowa. 





HITE Rock eggs. Winter layers with plenty of 
bone and good color, scoring to 934; $1.50 per 
15, $2.50 per 30. P. T. Perion, Nemaha, lowa. 


$. 6. Rhode Island Reds 


‘ompkins Strain 
write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


Choice stock of “Aristocrat” strain, Eggs from 
special pens. $2.50 and $2 per 15. Choice utility flock, 
$1.25 per 15 or 85 per100. Baby chicks, 15 cents each. 
Also a fine 2-yr. registered Collie bitch, trained heeler 
and heavy in whelp at $25. EARL ATTIG, Sibley, Ia. 


R. €. Rhode Island Reds 


Cherry red strain. Eggs for hatching from 5 
choice pens and utility yard; scored and unscored. 
Cockerels and pullets for sale. HARRY C 








, BLAKE, Maquoketa, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 

ing, from high scoring birds, $5 and $3 for 15. 

Utility headed by brilliant red males, $1.80 for 15; 86 
per hundred. C. C. Cunningham, Knoxville, Iowa. 


~~ Comb Reds, Sibley strain. My fifth and best 
ear. Eggs—fifteen, $1; fifty, #3, hundred, $5. 
J. W. Jenaen, Exira, Iowa, 








Rvice Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatch- 
ing. Strong, healty stock, the kind that lay all 

winter. 15 for $1, 100 for’5. Mrs. Jobn 8. Pinkerton, 
Viola, Illinois. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize winners 

wherever shown. Eggs by the sitting or hundred. 

Fertility guaranteed. Send for circular. Spencer 
Payton, Lynaville, lowa. 


DS pny" 8 8.C. Reds. Eggs, $5 per 30, equal 
number from each pen. Half price after May 

25th. Correspondence solicited. é E. Huribere, 
Stockton, IIL 


DDRESS Riverdale Farm, Floyd, lowa, for eggs 

from beautiful, vigorous birds, bred to lay and 

win. Rose or Single Comb R. L. Reds, $1.25 and $2.50 
per setting; incubator lots, 85 per 100. 














OSE Comb Reds exclusively. Females score to 

944, males to 94. Eggs—#2, 15; $10,100. Range 

~ $1, 15; 85,100. Orders filled pees. Mrs. 8. J. 
Marsh, Knoxville, Iowa, R. R. 





ry.OP-notch Single Comb Reds. Eggs from 2 choice 
matings, $1.00-$1.50 per 15. Fine range flock ¢4 
per 100. W. E. Briggs, Route 2, Woodbine, Iowa. 


ATCHING eggs—Thoroughbred 8. C. R. I. Reds. 
Hardy winter layers. 75¢ per 15, $4.50 per bun- 
dred. Mrs. P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 








4 ©, - REDS exclusively. Eggs from heavy 
‘ The strain. Pen, $1.50 per 15; range, $1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. W. W. CISNE, R. 3, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 





OSE Comb R. I. Reds exclusively. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fifteen eggs, 61; hundred lots, 45. 
Mrs. cur Said, Emerson, lowa. 





GGS—R. I. Reds (both combs), 81 to #5 per 15; 85 
to 810 per 100. Mating list free. W.1. Mouser, 
Red Oak, Iowa. 


OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs. Scored pens. Good 
utility. $4.50 100. Mrs. J. 8. Dearinger, Sears- 
boro, lowa. 


R. C. R. I. Red eggs for hatching, 15 for $1.25; 50, 
$3.50; 100,86. P.J. McAllister, Palo, Iowa. 


R C. REDS, 81 fifteen, #2.50 fifty, 
« Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, 











24.00 hundred. 
lowa, 





OSE Comb Reds—Howell strain, $2 and $3 per 15, 
Chas. Platts, Lake Mills, lowa. 





YS Rocks. Eggs from pens, $3 per 15; 85 per 
30. Utility flock, 5 per 100. Circular free. 
Mrs. Minnie McConaughey, Martelle, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from large, finely 
barred, good laying stock—s2, 50; $3.50, 100. 
A. Vander Ploeg, Kanawha, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, eggs 81 per 15, $5 
per 100. Indian Runner duck eggs,#112. J.D. 
tozeboom, Sioux Center, Iowa. 





gee Wyandotte eggs from fine pens and farm 
flock. Also Buff Orpingtons. Victor Felter, 
Washta, Iowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, best strains, $2.00 
per 15, $3.50 per 30; range, 75c per 15, $4.00 per 
100. Myra Confer, McConnells, Ill. 





ARRED Rock eggs, three fine pens, $2.50 per 15 
eggs. Incubator eggs #5100. Mrs. J. M. Stewart, 
Ainsworth, lowa. 





GGS—Single Comb Anconas, $2 per 15; Runner 
ducks, 81.50 per 12. Mrs. Frank’ Wallace. Wel- 
don, Lowa. 





NDIAN Runners, White Orpingtons. Eggs, 85c 
setting, #4.75 hundred. Kate Rodgers, Van Horn, 
lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn and Pekin duck 
\ eggs, 75c per 15. John Powers, Lobrville, lowa. 





NX INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn and Indian Runner 
duck eggs. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birmingham, Ia. 





UFF Cochin eggs, #1.25 and $1.50 per setting. 
Good stock. Ernest Grush, Tarkio, Mo. 





ILVER Spangled Hamburgs. Eggs, 15 for $1; 100 


 forss. Chas. Voss, Hubbard, Neb. 





ST geese, Buff Rocks. Eggs for hatching. 
Mrs. Frank Martin, Clare, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 





RZ Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching; 
strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 

c ter—15 for 81, 100 for ¢4. Mrs. John L. Roberts, 
Lapin, lowa, - 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs. Young's 
strain. All my males sired by full brother to ist 

< and ist cockerel Madison Square Garden, 1910. 
ng $1.25; $6 per 100. L. S. Peek, Fontanelle, Ia, 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

nge flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

k. Selected eggs $1 per 15, #2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
er 500. 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 
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7. {OROUG HBRED Single Comb Brown Legborns 

exclusively. Large, vigorous. Great layers. 15 

€c<3 $1.00, 100 84.00. J. A. Wagner, Ocheydan, Iowa. 

Roe Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching 

\ from good stock, four dollars per hundred. 
ir Lawn Poultry Farm, Everly, lowa. 








. W. Leghorns exclusively. Selected pen, farm 
+ Tange, $1.50 per 15; general flock, $4.00 per 100. 


. C. J. Johnson, Bondurant, lowa. 





per 100. Get circular describing show matings. 
». F. Blake, Maquoketa, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Great egg pro- 
ducers. Eggs from select birds—50, $2; 100, $3.50. 


( 
. 

M 

a NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 75c per 15, #4 
‘ 

( 

~ 

Bear Creek Farm, Palmer, Ill. 





R OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from thorough- 
bred stock, 75c per 15, $4 per 100. Mrs. John 
Roskamp, Kanawha, Iowa. 





7GGS from M. B. turkeys that have won at the 
leading Missouri and Kansas shows. Write for 
mating list. Mrs. E. B. Powell, Higginsville, Mo. 





\ YHITE Holland turkey eggs, $2 per nine. White 
Wyandotte eggs, $1 per fifteen. Frank Pellett, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 





| ao White Holland turkey eggs, $2 per10. Mrs. 
Will Clayton, Oakland, Iowa. 





DUCKS. 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Stock for 

sale, Eggs—#2 per 15, 5 per 45, $10 per 100, ex- 

press paid. Ducklings, 30c each. K. I. Miller, Box D, 
Lancaster, Mo. 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Eggs, $1 
per 12, 86 per 100. Mrs. Howard Barkley, Pier- 
son, Iowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs—15, $2; 50, $2.50. Ber- 
tha Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs—13, $2.50. 


Minnie Overton, Tracy, Iowa. 


$1.00; 50, 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, 1.0015, 50 $2.50. Jennie 
Brubaker, Tracy, Iowa. 





BRAHMAS. 


= White Rocks, farm range; 75c fifteen, $4 
hundred. Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 





IGH class Barred Rocks exclusively. Eggs, #1 
per 15, $5 per 100. H. N. Wahl, Boone, Iowa. 


URE bred Barred Rock eggs—15 $1.00; 100, 85.00. 
P's . W. Garrett, Orillia, lowa. 








GGS from my mammoth Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
€1.50 for 15. I. F. McAllister, Palo, lowa. 





Vy HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, #1 per 15, 85 per 100. 
Mrs. Etta Butler, Williamsburg, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


E 15 for $1, 40 for 
Silver Laced Wyandottes FP eos ors ot ve 
a breeder. Also fancy pigeons. O. M. HEALY, 
Bedford, Iowa. 








URE bred Silver Laced Wyandottes, choice eggs 
T for hatching, best laying strain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Hoffman, 


Birmingham, lowa. 





L. WYANDOTTES exclusively. Winners at 
S. many shows. Eggs for hatching—26, $1.50; 50, 
$2.25. Circular free. John A. Johnson, R. 2, Pilot 
Mound, Iowa. 
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Qtek .E Laced Wyandotte eggs, $1 per 15, #4 per 100. 
Ny 1 er after June 1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Miss Julia Driscoll, Plainfield, lowa. 





yARTRIDGE Wyandottes, farm flock. Eggs, 4.00 
I per 100. Mrs. John 8. Wilson, Washington, 
~Jowa, R. D. 7. 





} C. WHITE Wyandottes, Dustin strain, great 
a winter layers. Choice eggs, 2 for 15, $3 per 
100. Mrs. F. C. Nickel, Concord, Lil. 





PS RE White Wyandotte eggs from pens scoring 9 
to 944—15, 81.50; 100,85. H.C. Fowler, Cherokee, 
Iowa. 





Burr Wyandottes—very fine—50 eggs 62.25, 100 #4. 
Julia Miller, Palmer, Illinois. 





LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshans. 
erel, greenish black, 
15, $1.35 for 30, 4.50 per 100. 


Pen headed by 10 lb. cock- 
large bone. Eggs, $1 for 
Wm. Hunt, Earlville, Ia. 








IGHT Brahma eggs. Good large stock—none 
better. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, Iowa. 


URE bred B. Langshan eggs, $1 per 15, $2 per 30, 
#4 per 100. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 


S C. Rhode Island Red eggs, #4 per 100. Mrs.8. J. 
« Steddom, What Cheer, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Setting, $1.50; 
-50, #4. Lioyd Raviin, Liscomb, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


S, C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass strain. Standard size, fine color, good 
type. Eggs, $3.50 and $5.00 for 15. 


S. B. LILLARD, Macksburg, lowa 
Ss. C. White Orpingtons 


Five of the best yards in lowa for exhibition 
stock. Eggs, $5 to $20 per 15.. Two grand matings 
—just the kind of stock to improve the egg laying 
quality of farm flock—eggs, per 1. T. A. 
HEFNER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


C. BUFF Orpingtons. by good layers. Yard 
. No. 1,812 per 100; yard No. 2, $7.50 per 100; range 
utility flock, $5 per 100; from all yards and utility, 
$7.50 per 100. M. R. Pyle, Hampton, lowa. 











INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—100 pure 
\ bred farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale, 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J. J. Baldwin, Ipava, Ill,, R. 1. 





Cc. BUFF Orpingtons, pens headed by cockerels 
i. scoring 923-93}, #1.50, $2 fifteen, $3.50 fifty, 96 
hundred. Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, lowa. 





(os. White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
and eggs, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, Lebanon, Neb. 





C. BUFF Orpington eggs, #1 and $1.50 
e peri00. Great winter layers. Mrs. T 
man, Oakland, lowa. 


ELLERSTRASS strain White Orpingtons. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15,87 per 100. Ed Leciere, Central 
City, lowa. 


pr 15; 86 
lie Boat- 








‘ C. Buff Orpington eggs, $1.25 per 15; 85.00 per 100. 
S. Great winter layers. Mrs. Frank Peterson, 
Lake Benton, Minn. 





7 ELLERSTRASS pure blood Crystal White Orping- 
tons. Nothing else. Eggs $3 and #4 setting. 
Walter Devoe, Lebanon, Neb. 





ELLERSTRASS Crystal White Orpington eggs, 
$1.50 and $2 per setting—from pure white, heavy 
laying strain. Eggland Farin, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





OOK strain 8. C. Buff Orpington egg, 10c each-— 
/ from prize-winning stock. Andrew Limage, 
Hanover, Ill. 





OOK’S Buff Orpingtcens. Ten pound cockerels. 
/ Eggs—i5, $1.50. Harry Brown, Woodbine, 111. 


C. BUFF Orpington eggs, #1 per 15, $5 per 100. 
« Mrs. Guy McKinnis, Tekamah, Neb. 








ANCONAS. 





~ 





YOR Single Comb Ancona eggs write B. D. Runyon, 
Fillmore, ILL. 





IGHT Brahma eggs, $1 per 15; pen, $1.50. Wrigley 
Smith, West Branch, lowa. 


LACK Langshan eggs from best quality stock. 
Write me. Mrs. Jess Hainline, Cambridge, la. 








NINGLE Comb Ancona eggs, $2.50 per 15 from per 
1; pen 2, $1.50. Frank Le Cocq, Pella, lowa. 
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Dont BuyA Silo 


Get the best sjlo at the best price. 
The Champion is Western Made for 
Western Trade, has continuous iron 
frame, trussed and braced, double lateb ladder 
and other important features. 


Every Farmer Can Now Own 


Choose any one of these 
five ogee ey of- 
fers: %,for the man 
who wants a silo. 
2, for the man 
who wantsa silo 
and cutter. 3,foraclub of 2 silos 
andacutter. 4, fora club of 3 silos 
and a cutter. 6,fora club of 4 or 
more silos and a cutter. 


Write for Free Catalog. 


Shows why the Champion silo is 
culiarly adapted to western feed- 
af conditions. S$ i 
er interests you and I'l) send you 
particulars Write today. 
Keller J. Bell, Mér., Western Silo Co. 
Ud S, Des Moines, lowa. 





wind proof, we proof. Requires 
no paint or repairs. 

"Thousands Built last year. Every 
one satisfactory. Endorsed by ex- 
perts. Recommended by leading 
agricultural colleges. 
Valuable Silo Book 

Free 

Denison’s silo blocks made in 3 
styles, angle cut or curved for 4-5 
and 8 inch walls. Made of finest 
shale clay hard burned, free from 
lime and defects. 

Free book tells all about them. 
Ask your dealer to see the blocks. If 
he has none tell him to write us 
for prices and full particulars. 


MASON CITY BRIOK & TILE 00. 
Mason City. lowa. 


i=You can buy 
an INDIANA SILO 
on our plan and 
never know you 
have spent a cent! 


The best proposition ever of- 
fered. 80” Write us a postal for 
our special plan and our free 
book entitled “Silo Profits.” The 
book tells WHY you should have 
® Silo and our pian tells HOW 
you can get one. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 


The largest makers of Silos inthe 

world. Address nearest factory: 

384 Union Bidg., Anderson, Ind. 
* Indiana Bide., Des Moines, Ia, 
“ Billo Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


























THE HINGE-000R 
SILO 


BUILT 






ONE-PIECE 
STAVES— 









half-inch tongues and 
heavy all -steel 
hinges form ladder—billet steel! 
hoops—a with 
venience and built to last a life- 
time Write for catalog 
NEBRASKA SILO COMPANY 
~ Box 17 LINCOLN. NEBR 


Kansas Branch 


xO OS— 


door - frame— 








silo every con 
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WhoCanEqual 
The DesMoines 


Before you buy investigate this fault- 









less silo. The most perfect silo-- 
none like it on the market. 
The “Different” Silo 
Made of finest lumber thorough- 
ly creosoted, making it weather- <7 
roof, rot-proof, moisture-proof. 
Nade wind-proof by double an- 
chors. Galvanized steel inside hoop 9 
gives added strength, keeps staves § 
always rigid!y in position. 
Write for Catalog : 
Fully explains the Des Moines and & 
tells why it’s the most profitable 
\ silo for yourfarm. Free. Write. 
H. C. Hargrove, Pres., Des Moines 
Silo Co., Sta. WF Des Moines, Ia. 


(PATENTED) 

Direct from Factory. A permanent 
structure adds value toyour farm—nota 
liability, but aa asset. A clean, safe 
container of silage. All sizes. Guaran- 
teed fordurability. You know the 
troubles with the other kinds, FREE 
. CATALOG. Address nearest factory, 
~ BY H. W. HARRY MFG. CO.. Dept.C 
a KANSAS CITY, MO., AND MASSILLON, OHIO 


.»¢ mention this paper when writing. 


LEE 
ob 
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| THE DAIRY | 


* 
i THE DAIRY } 


Our readers are inv:ted to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 








PROFIT IN DAIRYING. 


An Illinois correspondent writes us 
that during the year 1911 he milked 
about ten cows, which cost him on an 
average about $50 each. During the 
year he sold $674.36 worth of cream 
and spent for feed and pasture $319.44. 
He figures that the skim-milk, milk and 
cream used at the house paid for his 
labor. He wishes to know, “Is that 
a good showing?” 

Let us figure up the items of ex- 
pense and income and see whether or 
not this is a good showing. We are 
not familiar with our correspondent’s 
conditions, but we suspect the follow- 
ing items of expense would not be far 
wrong: 

EXPENSE FOR 1911. 
POE Sksaenws ‘hsnke skies eoaw . «$319.44 
Labor, balanced by the skim- 
milk, milk and cream used at 
the house 


Shelter for ten cows......... . 12.50 
Depreciation on ten tows, worth 

an average of $50 ........... 40.00 
a ee eer rr 20.00 
Interest on money invested../. 30.00 
ne RE CREE 6x ccscoscscccse. BOue 


Total PTT Ks 


Perhaps there should be included in 
the expense account the cost of mar- 
keting cream, but since we do not 
know just how our correspondent does 
this, we leave this factor out. The in- 
come consists in cream sales amount- 
ing to $674.86. We do not add the 
value of the manure, because our cor- 
respondent is a renter on a one-year 
lease. Nor do we include the value c? 
the skim-milk, for in his figures he 
allows that to balance his labor. It 
would probably be fair to add the value 
of nine cal?fes at $3 each, making a 
total income of $711.36. Subtracting 
the total expense, we secure a net in- 
come of $259.42. It seems to us that 
this correspondent is securing fair re- 
turns; indeed, we suspect that he is 
doing far better than are most of our 
readers. 


expense ... 





HAYS FOR DAIRY COWS. 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you kindly give me the feed- 
ing value of the following hays for 
dairy cows: Alfalfa hay, clover, clo- 
ver and timothy mixed, timothy, millet 
hay and corn fodder?” 

For dairy cows these hays rank 
about in the order named. Alfalfa 
ranks at the top, being considered by 
1rany feeders to have almost the same 
food value pound for pound as bran. 
Clover hay comes next and is general- 
ly considered by dairymen to have 
about two-thirds the feeding value of 
alfalfa hay. Clover and timothy hay 
comes next and we would assign to it 
from one-half to two-thirds the value 
of alfalfa hay, the exact valuation de- 
pending upon the grain being fed with 
the hay. There is not much difference 
between timothy hay, millet, and corn 
fodder. Millet hay, if of good quality 
and cut before the seeds have formed, 
is about equal to a good quality tim- 
othy. Corn fodder with the ears on is 
nearly equal to timothy. One ton of 
corn fodder without the ears is about 
equal to two tons of mixed clover and 
timothy. 





DAIRY RATION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you balance me a ration of the 
following feeds with millet hay for 
roughage? Corn and cob meal, sixty 
cents per bushel; oil meal, $2.00 per 
hundred; bran, $1.50 per hundred; 
shorts, $2.00 per hundred and oats 
forty-eight cents per bushel.” 

There may be danger in feeding the 
millet hay to cows if the seeds ripened 
in it before it was cut. Such hay fed 
to cows in large amounts sometimes 
forms balls of bristles and causes im- 
paction. If the hay was cut at the 
proper time last fall just before seeds 
commenced -to form, it may be fed in 
large amounts. Under our correspond- 
ent’s condition a cheap good ration 
for a 1,000-pound cow giving twenty 
pounds of milk daily should be: Mil- 
let hay, twenty pounds cr all she will 





To Silo Buyers 





——$——___ 


Friendly Warnin 


Facts You Should Know About the Harder 
Patent Before You Invest in a Silo 


In response to the hundreds of inquiries received 
regarding the Harder Patent, and to remove all 
doubt and avoid misunderstanding, we make this 
announcement to give you the plain facts so you 
can settle the silo problem in a safe legitimate man- 
ner and not innocently invest your money in a silo 
that infringes this patent and makes you liable. 


The United States Courts 


Namely, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which is the Court of last resortin Patent Cases in the 
case of Ryders vs. Schlichter; 

The United States Circuit Court, Southern District of 
New York in the case of Ryders vs. Townsend, a user 
of an Economy Silo; 

The United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, United States Silo Company vs. 
Beaver Silo and Box Manufacturing Company;—have 
held the Harder patent good and valid and enjoined the 
manufacture of the infr ag ote in these suits, there- 
by establishing our right to the Harder patent, as well 
as the right to stop by injunction all infringement, by 
pr ing the urers as well as the users of 
fringing silos. 


What The Harder Patent Is 


To clearly explain this, we herewith quote from the 
original Harder patent, the claim on which the United 
States Government nted the patent and which the 
Courts have upheld in every case which has been 
brought under this patent. 

The Harder patent covers: 

4. “A silo or tank having a continuous 
opening from top to bottom, braces between 
the edges of the walls forming the opening, 
door-sections for closing the opening and re- 
inforcing strips for the door sections substan- 
tially as described."’ 


The Patent Law Says 


That not only the manufacturers of patented articles are 
liable—but the innocent purchaser as well, and as we 
shall have to protect our property against infringers, we 
must prosecute all manufacturers who infringe, and if 
they are not financially responsible we must exercise 
the right the law gives us to obtain satisfaction from the 





owners or users of the infrin; silos, as w 
all silo purchasers fair notice by han pales 
uation to them. 


This Harder License Plate 
Is For Your Protection 


'¥ explaining ors 











LICENSED 
1 UNDER 
2 HARDER PATENT 


N0.627732 


Maange 3315 | 





We have licensed under the Harder patent only tte 
best and most reliable silo manufacturers in the country 
and for the protection of the Harder patent and thes 
manufacturers, as well as to protect silo urchasers, we 
have supplied all such manufacturers with license plates 
like that shown herewith. All licensed manufacturer 

ve a license plate to purchasers of their silos, thereby 

suring the purchaser absolute safety against any pop 
sible infringement proceedings. 


Who The Licensed Manu- 
facturers Are 


Lack of space prevents us from giving the names d 
all li d facturers, but in order that you ma‘ 
fa this information if you desire it, yay with at 
acts about the Harder — including Court decisio 
etc., we have published a special Patent Bulietin whick 
gives all the facts, and this bulletin you can get free ¢ 
charge by addressing 





United States Silo Company, 


Anderson, Indiana, 


Lincoln, Nebraska, 








There Are More Facts That’ Concern 
You—lIn the Great Western Separator 
Book—Than In Any Other Catalog 


You must get the Great Western Free Book before you choose any Cream 


Separator. 


It tells just what you want to know about the best methods of 


separation, how to get the most cream and butter, the highest quality prod- 
ucts—the biggest profits. It tells and proves in plain words and by real photo- 
illustrations—why the Great Western Cream Separator skims closest for the 
longest number of years—why it will be easy running and as easy to clean 












Separator is. 


now owna separator. It 
means $5 to $10 
more profit per 
cow every year 
for any man who owns any 
other make of separator. 
See the only separatorthat 
follows natural laws, 
cleaned in a jiffy, sono 


Western. 
all we claim, 
giad of the 


taint or odorcan possibly remain 
tospoil next skimming, made as 
We will be glai to arrange any kind of trial you want On any size Great 
if a personal trial in your own home doesn’t prove to 

ou don’t pay a cent. 
ay you wrote us. Doit now while you think of it. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 446C Second Ave. Rock Island, Ili. 


after 10 or 20 years’ use as it was on the day you bought it. 


# The Greatest Dollar-for-Dollar Value 


That is what the Great Western 
It means $12 to $15 
more profit every year, from every 
cow, for any man who does not 


Send Your 


Name Now 
Ona Postal 


accurate as a fine watch, skims 
cold milk to a trace. he only 
separator that will get you ail 
the profits possible from your 
cows and save you the 
hard, tedious work nec- 
essary to turn and clean 
other separators. 

Uur book is morethan 
a catalog. It contains 
information of great im- 
portance to every farm- 
er and dairyman. Write us a 
postal card for it today. 


yon 
We know it will and you will be 
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Right in Two! 


Let the STAR Litter Carrier do all the hard, dirty work. You just 
load it at the drop—a push sends it to the spreader or dump pile where 
it dumps and returns automatically. The swinging boom type shown 
herewith, enables you to dump litter at any point in circle, 


STAR LITTER CARRIERS 


Nothing complicated—nothing to get out of order— 

a boy can do the work of two men. 

FREE PLANS—Send us rough sketch of your 

barn layout—we will send detail plans how to 

make STAR litter and feed carriers pay. Address 
HUNT-HELM-FERRIS & CO. 

3984 Hunt St. 

















STARG,..SLIN 
COONS 


ad 






HARVARD, ILL. 








eat; corn and cob meal, five pounds; 
oil meal, two pounds, and bran, one 
pound. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent take this ration as a basis 
and then vary his feeds slightly ac- 
cording to the individuality of the 
cows he is feeding. 





CEMENT FLOORS FOR COW 
STALLS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of your Iowa sub- 
scriber, who makes inquiry in a recent 
issue, will say in three years’ experi- 
ence in the use of concrete floors for 
cow barn (and horses also), ours have 
given us entire satisfaction. No slip- 
ping, lameness or ill effects from the 
constant use of our rough surface fin- 
ished concrete stall floors, when kept 
well bedded. The floors have one inch 
fall, draining into gutter behind four- 
teen inches wide and four inches deep, 





in which we keep bedding enough to 
absorb all liquid. Each morning all 
drippings and wet bedding are show 
eled into manure carrier and run out 
and dumped into spreader or wagon 
and scattered on meadow or corn land, 
with very little waste of liquid ma- 
nure. The stables are then well aired 
and slaked lime sprinkled over the 
gutter and damp spots on the floors, 
so they are always clean and sanitary, 
which is almost an impossibility with 
barn floors of any other material eX- 
cept cement or brick. Most any kind 
of drain and manure system soon be- 
comes clogged and makes frequent 
trouble in cleansing, while the extra 
labor required to hoist and load the 
contents of such a system into the 
spreader is out of the question these 
days of high priced labor. 
E. L. BEARD. 
Winneshiek County, Iowa. 
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‘bins for storing grain and mill feeds. 





gpril 19, 1912. 
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Dairy Barn at University of Missouri 


BY PROF. C. 


This barn was planned with the 
jdea in mind of making a thoroughly 
practical barn, and at the same time 
including all the features that ‘are 
necessary in order that the best sani- 
tary conditions may be maintained. 
We did not start out with the idea of 
constructing a barn that could be du- 
plicated on every farm. We did try 
to plan the barn so that any farmer 
who Wi ishes to build, or to remodel, a 
parn can get ideas and suggestions as 
to modern barn construction, even 
though he may not be able to dupli- 
cate ours. . 























Pe = Peruse. Goneet GOMER. A 
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H. ECKLES. 


when complete might* harmonize with 
the other barns and buildings on the 
college grounds. 

As a matter of fact, this wall added 
greatly to the expense of the barn and 
little if any to. its utility. A better 
construction for a purely practical 
barn would be a concrete foundation 
extending a foot or more above the 
ground, with the frame _ structure 
above. 

The entire barn has a_ granitoid 
floor. Special care was taken in get- 
ting the slopes for drainge arranged 
in such a way that there would be no 
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The type of a barn to build depends 
upcn the number of animals to be 
housed and to a considerable extent 
upon the amount of feed to be stored. 
In our case, the hay and straw is 
practically all in the baled form, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to have large stor- 
age space for this class of feed. 

The main part of the barn is 84x85 
feet and: hos two -stories. The loft 
has a capacity of about seventy tons 
of baled hay or straw, with ample 





The cow stable is in the form of a 
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danger of the animals slipping. The 
floor was finished by the use of what 
the cement men call the float, which 
is a piece of wood in thé form of a 
trowel. In this way a uniform, even 
surface is made, but at the same time 
it is rought enough to prevent siip- 
ping. So far we have had no diffi- 
it-is rough enough to prevent slip- 
ping on the _ concrete. The floor 
should never be given a smooth finish 
as is done with a sidewalk. A mov- 
able platform is placed on the con- 
crete in each cow stall so the animal 








other. 








We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other thana DE LAVAL Cream Separator 
for his own use if he would but see and try an improved 

DE LAVAL machine before buying. 

It is a fact that 99 per cent of all sepa- 
rator buyers who do SEE and TRY a 
DE LAVAL machine before buying pur- 
chase the DE LAVAL and will have no 
The I per cent who do not buy 
the DE LAVAL are those who allow 
themselves to be influenced by something 
else than real genuine separator merit. 

Every responsible person who wishes it 
may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home without advance 
payment or any obligation whatsoever. 
Simply ask the DE LAVAL agent in your nearest town or 
write direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 











NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISDO SEATTLE 
to be an excellent one and the ex- 
tremes are none too great even where CLEAR FIR SILOS 
we use adjustable stanchions. The 
cow stalls are fitted throughout with 
steel stalls and stanchions. The Iat- Complete With 
ter are of the adjustable types. The Roof in One 
gutter is sixteen inches wide, eight Shipment 
- 


inches deep in front and five inches 
on the rear side. 

The mangers are built of concrete 
in the continuous trough form. A 
drain is provided in the center and a 
water faucet at the end, making it 
possible to water the cows easily in 
the barn in this way. For experi- 
mental purposes we put in temporary 
wooden partitions when needed to 
prevent cows from obtaining feed 
other than that given them. 

An abundance of light is provided by 
windows on both sides, giving five 
square feet of g’ass-per animal. The 
windows are hinged at the bottom 
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THE NEW DAIRY BARN AT THE MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Wing which is one story in height. 
The object in extending the cow 
Stable to-the center of the two-story 
part was a matter of economy, since 
it was neeessary to provide room for 
the maximum number of cows and the 
appropriation available did not make 
it possible to build a larger structure. 
Stalls are provided for fifty-eight cows. 
= e box stalls of ample size are ar- 
iged in the main portion of the 
“ n, also four individual calf pens 
4x7 feet, and one large calf pen 23x16 
feet as shown in the illustration. 
The barn has a stone wall extend- 
ine up to the bottom of the windows. 
his was done in order that the barn 





stands and lies on wood and not on 
the cold concrete. This plan so far 
has been satisfactory. 

There are fifty-eight stalls in the 
wing constituting the cow stable; of 
these, half are three feet eight inches, 
and the others three feet six inches in 
width. The platform on which the 
cows stand is five feet two inches at 
one end and slope to four feet two 
inches at the other. This wide varia- 
tion is necessary in our herd on ac- 
count of the fact that we have four 
breeds of cattle varying in size from 
Holsteins weighing 1,500 pounds to 
Jerseys weighing 700 pounds. We find 
this pian of arranging the platform 








and have chain fasteners: which allow 
them to tip in from the top when 
opened. 

PVentilation is provided by the King 
system. The inlets will be seen 
along the outside at intervals of 
twelve feet. The foul air is taken out 
of the barn near the floor by four 
flues which pass under the roof and 
have the outside opening in the cupola 
on the top. 

The feed is stored in bins on the 
second story which are connected 
with the feed room below by spouts. 
An: elevator will be installed shortly 
for taking the grain to the bins. The 
feeding is done entirely from trucks. 





Made on Pacific coast 
—home of fir lumber— 
i} one plece clear staves 
only—air-tight swing- 
l ing door—open hearth 
Hi steel hoops and an- 
1} chors. 


|| ‘A New 
System 


We sell our silos 
through retail lumber 
dealers in every town. 
You save ffeight and 
agent's expenses. We 
back our silo with our 
reputation for square 


















































dealing. Write us for 
& free book or ask your 
dealer. 


Licensed under the 
The Pea an Silo isrder Patent. 
Made only by 
WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER > aleeeetemeaciel 
Everett, Washingto 


VERNIER SILO 


One-Piece Fir Staves 
Cypress Doors 


The most durable and satisfae- 
tory material for silos it’s possi- 
ble to get. Doors are collapsi- 
ble; open easily, shut tight: will 
not shrink or swell, as cypress is 
least affected by moisture. 

Write today for full particu- 
lars about our silo. It’s the one 
you want, You'll buy of us if 
you investigate. Built to last 
and will prove most satisfactory. 


VERMER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, iowa 
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Common Sense Silos. 
The Best 

The Simplest 
The Cheapest 





7 When you buy get the Best. 
Write for prices. We can and 
. will save you money. Every 

3 es 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE LUMBER CO., 
624 Plilsbury Ave Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


a 
‘The Home of Quality” 





Feed the best--it pays: 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41% protein wore 
Every stock feeder should have our Ses booklet, 
Science of Feeding. 


¥F. W. BRODE CoO., Memphis, Tenn. 
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“Powerful Smalley” 
Coins Piles of Hard 
Dollars for the Silo Mint ® 


Makes silo-filling such an easy task that 
thousands have joined the great “two-crop 
movement.” 

Silo-filling is such a simple little job nowa- 
days with this new force-feed cutter that sev- 
eral thousands of the most successful farm- 
ers in America last year raised twocrops for 
their silos. Corn in the fall, and oats and peas 
in the spring for feeding after the summer 
pasturage dries up. 

With the Old-Fashioned Slat-Apron 

This Would Be a Hard Task! 
But with this cutter that feeds iteelf the job 


is done in practically half the time it takes 
the slow slat-apron type of machine. 


“Powerful 


SMALLEY’ 


Ferce-Feed Ensilagé Cutter—““Enormous Appetite” 
You Cannot Afford to Be Without 
This Marvelous Cutter! 

Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blower 
shoots silage to the top of highest silo through 
spacious 10-inch blower pipe. 

PerfectCutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
duces silage thatis eaten to the last scrap. 
No waste. 

H 25% heavier and stronger. 
f. strengthened where most needed, 
@, in allparts. Lifetime service. 

E Hard-oil cups give perfect and automatic 





Specially 
10% steel 


lubrication where most needed. Prolongs 
e life of machine. 
1 


Free Book on Silage 


@ and catalog combined. Tells amazing etory of 
silage profits. Tells valuable secrets of great***two. 
crop movement” and all about the great time and 

y. labor saving “POWERFUL SMALLEY."’ One 

& book free to one address. Write today, to be sure 

you get your free copy. 


SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 1 Willow §t., Manitowoc, Wis. 
: Manufacturers or Ensilage, Alfalfa and 
' Hand Feed Cutters, Combination Enstlage 
and Snapping Machines, Drag and Circular 
Saw Machines,Champion 

Plows, Cob Grinders 

and Feed Mills, 














Get Credit 


FOR YOUR 


Good Butter 


And Make it Bring You 
a Better Market 


By having each pound wrapped in 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER 


with your label printed on it in fast blue ink. We 
furnish the best paper in the world at the following 
prices per 1.000 sheets: 

Size Sx 11. 81.85. Size 9x12. &2.00 


Samples on application. Rates on larger quantities 
for creameries and big dairies furnished on applica- 
tion. Remit with order. 


1. S. DUNN, Divernon, Lllinois 


Shipped FREE! 


“~~ We will ship the perfect MATIONAL 
. Cream Separator to any responsi- 
2 ble farmer on 30 days positive 
: FREE TRIAL. No obligations — no 
leases. At the end of 30 days you 
can keep it or send it back AT OUR 
EXPENSE. Easy payments-10% down 
and the rest in nine equal month- 
ly payments. 
Write today—let us tell you 
all about the NATIONAL with its WON- 
DERFUL VORTESPOON. «ict details of 
this great offer Send post card 
now for catalog and full particulars. 
HASTINGS INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 
Bep!. $464 Madison & Market Sts., Chicago. Bll. 
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ICTORY. 
7 CR EAM SEPARATOR 
BUILT FOR 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
4 @UT CAN BE 


JOPERATED By HAND 


It has no worms or gears, makes no noise, 
no repair bills. Has more capacity than hand 
separators, and the low price will astonish you. 
Descriptive circular and prices on application. 


PIONEER IMPL. CO.,1000 Main st., Council Bluffs, ta. 































SKOUNS “ster STACKERS 


Rakes and Sheds make 
good hay. 


W. KOUNS, 


Let me show you. 


N St, Salina, Kas. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Two concrete silos 16x34 feet are lo- 
cated at the end of the two-story struc- 
ture. They are placed in that location 
rather than at the end of the one-story 
wing on account of greater conven- 
ience in filling, and since it leaves op- 
portunity for the wing to be extended 
at any time if desirable. By the use 


' of trucks for feeding no inconvenience 


is caused by the silos being located 
some little distance from the main 
stable. 

The box stalls and calf pens are all 
of steel pipe construction and are giv- 
ing the best of satisfaction. The 
larger calf pen has a concrete manger 
with a drain and stanchions for tying 
thirteen calves. The small calf pens 
are used for the youngest calves. or 
for some that it is desirable to keep 
by themselves. The locating of the 
scales in the barn is necessary on ac- 
count of the large number of weights 
to be taken of our experimental ani- 
mals. 

The overhead track carrier is used 
for taking out the manure. The plan 
followed is to-dump it directly into the 
manure spreader which stands under 
an open shed and it is hauled to the 
field daily. A cistern for the liquid 
manure will be constructed beside the 
shed for the manure spreader. Drains 
will connect the gutters to this cis- 
tern, and a cut-off will be arranged so 
that when the floors of the barn are 
washed the water may be drained into 
a sewer and not into the manure Cis- 
tern. 

The milk room is on the west side 
of the barn and is provided with water 
and a drain. It is connected with the 
cow stable by a passageway provided 
with double doors. In the summer 
time these will be replaced by screen 
doors. The milk is taken from the 
milk room by way of the outside door 
and hauled to the dairy building to 


be used in such ways as is wished in ‘ 


connection with the instruction work. 
Provision is made in the way of 
washing facilities for the milkers, and 
lockers in which they keep their white 
suits worn while milking. The walls 
and ceilings of the barn are covered 
with sheathing in order to give a 
smooth surface upon which dust will 
not readily accumulate. The _ stone 
walls inside are plastered smooth with 
cement plaster. Cleanliness is se- 
cured by having a floor that can be 
thoroughly and readily cleaned, by 
having fixtures of steel that will ac- 
cumulate the minimum amount of dust 
and by giving an abundance of light 
which is, after all, the best disinfect- 
ant. It is not to be expected that any 
large number of farmers can follow 
this particular plan, but it is believed 
that the principles of construction 
used include those that are essential 
for economy in labor and for main- 
taining proper sanitary conditions. 





MR.*BROCKWAY’S SILO. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have had many letters from your 
readers who want to know more about 
the silos mentioned in my communica- 
tion on silage for beef cattle. These 
silos are of what is called the Gurler 
type and were first built in Illinois 
some twenty years ago. The Illinois 
Experiment Station put one up some 
five or six years ago and I understand 
that it has been very satisfactory. 

My silos are twenty-two feet in di- 
ameter and forty-two feet high and 
hold together 120 acres of very heavy 
corn. First is built a solid cement 
foundation eight inches in thickness 
and well reinforced with wire. Cut 
a circular sill out of a 2x4 by sawing 
notches almost through it every six- 
teen inches so that it bends to fit the 
circle of the foundation and lie flat on 
its top. On top of this sill every six- 
teen inches set a 2x4 studding, nail 
one-half-inch sheathing on the inside of 
the siudding, nail good cypress build- 
ing lath flat to the sheathing. (Do not 
use any firring.) On the outside of the 
studding beginning four inches from 
the foundation build up a wooden hoop 
out of four thicknesses of one-half by 
six-inch lumber. Repeat these hoops 
every thirty inches. Use these as 
nailing girts for the outside covering 
of corrugated iron. Build the scaffold 
on the inside and be careful to break 
all joints on studding, sheathing, hoops 
and lath. A light circle braced well 
enough to make it hold its form should 
be made the same size as the silo at 
the bottom. This is raised above the 
heads of the men on the. scaffold: to 
help keep the inside of the silo to a 
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$3,000 


cream. 





4 y Exclusively. 
- S ppiles Cream to 
New pw Central R. R. 


use the 


Exclusively 


these reasons, 
Iowa alone use Tubulars. 
everywhere. 


for a Tubular? 





Write for 
Catalog 175 












Raymond, Neb., has had to 
his dairy to meet the great demand for his 


Cal., gets 8 to 10 cents per gallon above high- 
est market price for cream, and won 17 prizes 
at State Fair. 

ning Cars. win like success. 


These men, like others making biggest profits, 


| SHARPLES 


TubularCream Separator 


This is because Tubulars have twice the 

skimming force of other separators, skim 
twice as clean, paya profit no other can pay. 
‘Tubular cream and butter bring extra prices 
because dairy Tubulars contain no disks nor 
other parts to chop or taint the cream. 
over 100,000 dairymen in 
As widely used 

Do you want a free trial? Want 
to trade your present separator in part payment 
You can do either 


A YEAR 


Mr. Chas. Foss, Cedarville, Il., is 
making that and more on his 96-acre 
dairy farm. Mr. W. L. Hunter, 


enlarge 


N. H. Locke Company, Lockeford, 


You can 
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Tubular 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST c 


T CHESTER, PA. 
bay 1i.; San Francisco, Cal.; Portland. Ore. 


las, Tex.; Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg. Can. 











selecting a Silo. 


Harder Patent No. 627732. 





The “TORNADO” Silo 


Every progressive farmer is interested in Silos. 
It will pay you to carefully study the TORNADO before you buy, for 
it is thoroughly manufactured and has features that are important which are 
found in the TORNADO only. 
ped with our patented, continuous interchangeable door-way with ladder front, quick and 
easily’adjusted. Positively no spoiled ensilage. 

with proof of our claims from delighted users. 


To get results care must be taken in 


The TORNADO is always air-tight, for it is equip- 


Our new Silo books for 1912 are ready, 
Write for one today. Licensed under 


We also manufacture the Famous TORNADO Feed and Ensilage Cutters—made in 
all sizes with Blower or Chain Carrier Attachment. 


W. R. HARRISON & CO., Mfrs., 


Massillon, Ohio 





true circle as it is being built. Be 
careful to plumb the studding. 

A door should be framed in by cut- 
ting out a studding every other space 
between the outside wooden hoops, or 
in every third space. This makes the 
doors five feet apart, which does not 
seem too far. The door should be 
made out of white pine flooring doub- 
led with a piece of tarred felt between. 
This door should set against a solid 
door frame on all sides and should set 
out far enough to be even with the 
inside of the silo after the plastering 
is put on. When filling tack the door 
in place and plaster around the edges 
with clay or cement. 

After the carpenter work is finished 
and before removing the staging be- 
gin at the top and put on a good coat 
of cement plaster, mixed three parts 
sand and one part cement with enough 
lime added to make it work well. 

Our two silos are built out of na- 
tive lumber sawed on the farm ard as 
it comes from the mill. Any native 
lumber is first class. It is usually 
tougher and will bend well. Oak, elm, 
cottonwood or maple. are all right, in 
fact any humber that is tough and pili- 
able. It is protected on the inside 
from the moisture of the silage by the 
cement, and on the outside from the 
weather by corrugated iron nailed to 
the outside hoops. Be careful to leave 
the outside covering of iron open at 
top and bottom so that a free circu- 
lation of air can pass through. 

If you cannot secure native lumber 
buy heavy undressed hard pine fenc- 
ing, which usually runs a full one and 
one-eighth inches thick and now sells 
around $26.00. Have this split into 
half-inch stuff. This kind of a silo can 
be built at reasonable cost. 

One of our silos has been up four 
years and one three years. They do 
not show a sign of decay. The wood 
is dry whether full or empty, the plas- 
ter seems as sound and free from 
cracks as when put on. When filled 
we covered the silage with about eight 
inches of damp sawdust and there was 
not a wagon load of spoiled silage in 
either silo. 

These silos were built without the 
aid of any skilled mechanics, only or- 
dinary farm help being used. When 
empty or full they require no attention 








whatever. I believe they are the best 
as well as the cheapest silo that a 
man can build. 4 
JAMES M. BROCKWAY. 
Louisa county, Iowa. 


Farmers!—3 
This fs It} /5 


Carry this kit in 
—— Wagon Box, ° 
inder, Mower,etc. é . 

Contains tools for G 

every repair need. 
Nine tools specially 
designed for the ™] 
farmer’s use. With the « 


ONNER **Snr"* 


you can tighten any nut anywhere, rivet sections, cut 
off bolt heads, cut wire, stretch wire, pull staples, 
make new staples, stretch binder canvas, etc. Bon- 
ner’s Pry Bar is greatest farmer’s tool made for 
wrecking work. Prys off siding, raises floors, pu'ls 
nails as hi igh as aman can reach—pulls them straight. 
Alltools drop forged steel, finely tempered. All in 
strong canvascase. If your local hardware store 
cannot supply you send us your dealer’s name. 

- C. E. BONNER MFG. CO., Cham tl. 


‘LIGHTNING ROD: 
8'4c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
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Bay Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid. . 
System guaranteed satisfactory or your 
; money back. Just write mea postal 
Wee sonaliy for our Proposition and 
MS Catalog which makes gry es plain. 
J. A. 80 , President 


@B me 5, A. Scott “Company 


Red Barn Paint 


AT 85c.PER GALLON 
A high grade, ‘guaranteed, durable, live, rich red 
barn paint sold direct to the consumer at only 85c per 
gallon in 5-gallon cans, freight prepaid. This is 4 
paint proposition worth considering by every farmer. 
This is the time to paint Try Red Barn Paint. 
You will be pleased. Write us today. 


SUNFLOWER PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY 
Ft. Scott, Kansas 


The “STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 
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Spccially tanned by secret proc- 
5. Guaranteed- proof against 
1 ard acids. Cost 


ice aslong.. A shoe every 
rmer aa = and none can, 
ak to be with- 


Ordinary shoes are not made for barnyard 
vice and crack when exposedtothe am- 
and other acids of manure and barn- 


ids. 
np’s Barnyard Shoes are - ae leather 
1ed by secret process, 


as long when used in barnyard work 
ans n can cut i shoe bills in a 


A Shoe of Solid Santons 
Requires no “‘breakingin.’’ It’s the ideal shoe for 
farmers and _stockmen, something he has long 
wanted. Thousands of farmers are wearing 
them. Thousands more will buy Barnyards 
this year. Are you in line yet? 
Ask Your Dealer 
For Barnyards. A bottle of 
ville oil with each pair. Pre- 
<a lg the Ark, serves the shoes. If your 
Oe ise In; ae de by Barn. 
The au is. 











(Galvanized Steel) 


Will ventilate your 
barn well. It will 
keep your stock 
healthy. 

Rain and snow can- 
not blow in and spoil 
your hay. 


BIRDS CAN 
NOT GET IN 
Constant up-draft. 


Gives perfect circu- 
lation of air. 


| FREE TRIAL 


| will prove it to you, 
Costs less than 
wooden cupola. 


Lasts a lifetime. 


~ Ko painting required. A boy can put it up. 
Gold leaf weather vane with each Coupola. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET, Prices and 
Testimonials. 


QUEEN CUPOLA MFG. CO. 
406 Peck St., Cresco, lowa 














WILL YOU EXAMINE THE 
FARMER’S 
SIMPLEX RECORD 
AT MY RISK? 


Do you know accurately how much money you 
are making or losing on your crops, live stock, 
poul try, dairy—what it costs you for labor and 
Miscellaneous expenses, how much you owe, how 
a, uch othe Ts OWe you, cash on hand, rent, taxes, 





“a your farm It’s easy torun your farm ona 
like a business, DUsiness basis if you keep your 
accounts in a Farmer’s Sim- 
biex Record book. This is the best, easiest, sim- 
4 est labor-saving accounting system ever ¢de- 
d fo r the farmer and stock breeder—any 15- 
oo id boy or girl can in a few minutes each 
day make all necessary entries. Detailed easy- 
to-understand instructions furnished free. 






The price is within your easy reach—at least in- 
Vestigate e—write today and I will send complete 
outfit all charges prepaid, at my risk. You 
promise nothing, obligate yourself in no way. 





A. C. REICH, Riverdale, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B. 

















Otto Gasoline Engines 





‘This Hopper Cooled rt 
um or gravity feed. The farmers’ favorite. Otto 
s are sold on an absolute guarantee, which 


is our standard engine— 


fens rotects you. Built in all sizes—i b.p. ap. All 

Bal of so tractors, stationary. Send for our 

alin Oo NO. 3, stating size of engine wanted and kind 
Tr k you bave to do. 

320% OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS- 

Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dan mention ‘this paper when- writing. 





A WARNING FROM MR. BARNEY. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The tests of seed corn made by the 
dairy and food department only em- 
phasize the need of great care in the 
purchase of corn for seeding purposes. 
The average test of all samples sub- 
mitted has been 79.2 per cent. The 
lowest test found, 23.5 per cent, is 
from Delaware county and the high- 
est test, 100 per cent, is from Winne- 
bago county. These two tests are not 
a true indication, however, of the corn 
grown in these two counties, as one 
test from Delaware county shows 96.5 
per cent while another from Winne- 
bago shows 49.5 per cent. 

A large number of farmers are de- 
pending on seed dealers for their sup- 
ply of corn and farmers should be- 
ware of dealers offering to send corn 
on ten days’ trial to be returned if 
not found satisfactory. Ten days is 
not sufficient time in which to get corn 
from the depot, make an accurate test, 
and get the same back to the dealer, 
and no reliable house finds it neces- 
sary to sell their corn subject to these 
conditions. The evident intent of per- 
sons trying to sell corn in this man- 
ner is to get the farmer to keep the 
corn more than ten days and refuse 
to accept it when returned or, if re- 
turned in ten days, they hope to get 
it back in time to catch some other 
farmer with the same sack of corn. 
When purchasing seed corn from deal- 
ers unknown to the purchaser it is a 
good plan to bry the corn subject to 
payment in your home town. This 
gives you a better chance to reach 
the dealer if the corn proves to be 
other than as represented or if it is 
sold in violation of the state laws. 
The state law requires that corn -be- 
low the standard of 94 per cent vital- 
ity shall be labeled to show the per 
cent that will grow and corn not 
labeled is presumed to be above the 
standard fixed by the statute. 

W. B. BARNEY. 

Iowa Commissioner. 





MANURE LOSSES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Seeing a number of articles in The 
Farmer discussing manure losses, I 
would like to add my version on this 
topic. 

I admit that hauling direct from the 
stables is the easiest way, but also 
has its drawbacks. For instance, 
when the weather is very cold, as last 
winter, when the manure will freeze 
almost the moment it strikes the out- 
door air, and this for weeks at a time, 
how are you going to get a spreader 
to handle it? And if you spread it by 
hand, what kind of a job will it be? 
Also when for days it is hardly fit for 
an animal to be outdoors, and the 
snow is so deep all over the field that 
you cannot drive through with an 
empty sled, as it was this winter and 
two years ago, and often before. How 
do you do it then? These are ques- 
tions I am unable to answer, although 
I have been farming for thirty-five 
years. As for leaching away in the 
pie, now which is the heaviest, a load 
of fresh manure or a load cf manure 
that has been tramped all winter, well 
soaked and rotted? The rotted ma- 
nure, of course. Now is it not this 
liquid that makes it heavy? And i 
it not this liquid that makes it good? 

Take a load of fresh manure and 
pour water over it and see how many 
pailfuls it will absorb before it runs 
away. 

When you spread it m the winter on 
the snow or bare ground the liquid 
surely will wash away in early spring 
and sometimes in our January or Feb- 
ruary thaws when the ground is still 
frozen and not in condition to take up 
this liquid which is so valuable as a 
fertilizer, and the next spring leaves 
you nothing but your coarse, dry 
roughage. When you pile up your ma- 
nure and let the stock tramp on it 
they are conserving the juices that 
are in it at first together with what 
falls on it during the winter, and 
when spring comes you will have all 
the liquid it will hold and in such form 
that when it is then applied to the 
land, it is ready to be taken care of, 
as the land is then in condition to take 
care of all this liquid and humus that 
you have accumulated during the win- 
ter. I do not believe in letting it lie 
in the pile till it is wasted away, but 
I do believe in getting your manure 
in the best shape possible first, then 
apply it when the ground will be ready 
to take care of it, and you get the 


most benefit. r 
Butler Co., Iowa. E. H. HARMS, 


A CRITICISM OF THE COURT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 22d, you have 
an article telling of “The Sweep of the 
Patent,” under the late decision of the 
supreme court. You do not criticize 
the court, as I wish that you had done, 
for the worst and most indefensible 
decision that they have ever made. I 
know that it is considered a crime by 
some to criticize the decision of a court, 
but when that decision is made by a 
vote of four judges to three, it must 
be pardoned. Lack of criticism must 
hurt them, and the courts in the end, 
because it encourages such work. The 
constitution gives no court the power 
to enact a law. Congress, with the 
president’s approval alone, is given this 
power, and its assumption by any court 
—as in this case—calls for outspoken 
criticism. In this case, congress at no 
time and in no law gave an inventor 
the right to condition the use of a pat- 
ented article on an agreement in re- 
straint of trade in the use of other 
articles. Not only has it never given 
such a right, but at no time could such 
a law have been passed through any 
congress that we have had, and some 
of them have been pretty bad. Nay, 
congress has passed a law making any 
agreement in restarint of trade ille- 
Zal, as the justices well knew, which 
makes the wrong of this decision the 
more flagrant. It is the best argument 
for the recall of federal judges that 
has ever been made. It is simply won- 
derful in its audacity and contempt of 
law. 

The respect of courts that we have 
in this country was a thing of slow 
growth, and came from long genera- 
tions of judges who earned respect by 
their conduct on the bench. If con- 
gress had passed such a law as this, it 
would have been bad enough, too bad, 
but not so bad as this. 


“111 fares the land, to hastening ills 
a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and 

men decay.” 

All honor to Chief Justice White for 
his dissenting opinion in the case. It 
makes one feel good to read it. 

I. M. CONNESS. 

Wyoming. 





WIRE WORMS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice an, inquiry in the March 29th 
issue of your paper, from one of. your 
subscribers, asking for information in 
regard to wire worms in corn- Will 
say that two years ago I had two fields 
of corn which were badly infested with 
wire worms. In fact, I had to plant 
over after I had cultivated and har- 
rowed the corn once. For the second 
planting I used two tablespoonfuls of 


“sulphur (thoroughly mixed with the 


corn) to each planter box full of corn. 
I think the best way to mix it is to 
first measure your planter box and 
then pour corn into a tub, or bushel 





measure, and allow two tablespoonfuls 
of sulphur to each planter box of the 
corn. I used this with splendid re- 
sults. I replanted this corn where 
over half of the first planting had wire 
worms in it, and had no trouble to 
speak of in the second planting. I 
would also advise planting as late as 
possible. 
C. M. SURBER. 
Elk County, Kansas. 








VETHE HORSE 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


pans 


Put Horse to Work and Cure Him} 


Read What Our BOOK and Treatment 
Does For This Man in 4 Days 





Mass., Feb, 7th, 1912. I am using my eee bottle of 
Last Friday my horse strained his shoulder 
speeding on ice; it was a task to get him home; and today he 


Westboro, 
Save-The-Horse. 


as usual and fasisted on playing. 
‘rom a dead lame horse to a sound § 
days seems alinost unbelievable, yet it certainly is a fact. 
one can have the a of your 


well satisfied, Very truly, Everett L. Smith, 


W: Originated the Pian of—Treating Horses by Mail—Under 
Signed Contract to Return Money if Remedy Fails. OUR 
oa ARE MODERATE. But first write one your 

vice 


se, and we will send our—BOOK —Sample Contract, aad 
SLL FREE to (Horse Owners and Managers). 
Write —as there is nothing so costly as delay. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., ‘Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N.¥. 
Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The- Horse 
with contract, or sent by us Express Prepaid. 





Waterproof Stack and Machine Covers 





Write rari for oar prices on heavy duck, Slicker- 
ine treated, double stitched stack and machine coy- 
ers. Those over 9 ft. 4in. the stripes run the short 
way, draining the water better than others and add- 
ing strength to the cover. All covers run full size 
and are finished with Manila ropes 4 ft. 8 in. apart. 
These covers save their cost the first year. 
Write today for prices and samples. 

SLICKERINE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 79, Dept. 3, Peoria. tli. 





Wait and Try My 


Dazzle Patch 


This great little utility engine supplies 
and reliable power for farms at a 
cost of 1 cent a day. Write —_ yy ars 25 






offer and I'lisend you FRE 
scription to Dazzle Patch Soe a 
most interesting paper of its kind 
in America. You'll be surprised at 
the good news it contains for all 
farmers, especially thosednterest- 
edinengines—1)4 to 12 H.P. 


M.W Savage Factories, Inc. 


Dept. 521+Minneapolis, if fl 
et caren H. Pe 


Seed Gorn For Sale 


I have corn from 1910 crop—Reid’s Yellow Dent— 
been in a good ventilated crib. Pick out your own 
seed at a per bushel. For particulars address 
W. R. NULL, Le Mars Towa. ‘Phone No. 58-L26, 
Finueaie County Telephone Co. 















have won their place in the forefront because of Try 


ease given and dollars made. 


Their simplicity 


makes them the easiest to turn, the easiest to clea 
Their efficiency makes them the most profitable 


to the user. Their quality, material and work- 
manship make them the most durable and economical. 


Result: 


‘The separators of the Full Quality Empire Line 


Are the Choice of Those Who Know 





what a cream separator should be, and should do, 
There is a machine to suit your needs and ideas in the 


Empire Line. 


Get all the facts by writing today to the 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., ivttuc: ciicaco, aL, 














THE 


EASY WAY 


to get your hay in is to buy a 


Porter Hay Carrier 








ever invented. 


Works with either fork or hey slings. The sim- 
plest, strongest and most reliable hay carrier 


Send for catalogue of complete barn equi 
ment—hay carriers, door hangers, feed and lit- 
ter carriers, steel stalls and cow stanchions. 


J. E. PORTER CO., 


Ottawa, lil. 
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ATERLOQ 


Two gold medals, at two 
International Expositions, in 
open competition with the leading 
manufacturers, not only of this 
country, but of every nation of the 
globe. THAT is real proof 
that the Waterloo Boy 
Gasoline Engine is the best 
engine built today. And the real 
importance of this great double 
victory is the fact that it was won, not by 
a specially designed engine prepared and 


\\ OR A, 
primed particularly for the contest, but 
“SA Za by a regular Waterloo Boy TAKEN FROM STOCK. 


Thousands of these engines are in regular daily use on farms all over the 
world, and you can buy an exact duplicate of this medal winner for your own 
work. This supreme make-good quality of the 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


is built into it—it is best from foundry to testing room, Best and simplest in 
material, in workmanskip and in many important features of design 
which are found on no other engine inthe world. 

The speed lever which works like the throttle of a locomotive and regulates the 
speed while the engine is running, is an exclusive Waterloo feature, and it alone 
adds $20.00 to $50.00 to the value of your engine. Many other features are just as 
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important—our patented mixer which does away with the expense and bother of a pump; new type igniter 
that never misses a spark; automatic fuel regulation making it the cheapest to run; frost proof construction. 


Burns either Kerosene or Gasoline: starts easy in the coldest 
weather. All parts are interchangeable and it is so simple that a child can run it. —— 
The Waterloo Boy is no experiment—it is the oldest successful farm 
engine on the mark 








et and has made good for nearly 100,000 farmers for over 19 
years—some of your neighbors among them. Built in one 
of the biggest engine factories in the world, 
with a capacity of 130 complete engines per 
day, nearly 40,000 per year. 

Let the other fellow experiment—you 
use his experience and buy a Waterloo 
Boy inthe first piace. Getthe certainty 
of absolute satisfaction at the lowest 
price ever made on a reliable engine. 


5-Year Guarantee. Catalog 


and full details Free. Write today. EXPOSITION, 


WATERLOO GASOLINE Turin, Italy 


tember 
ENGINE CO., a ; 
186 W. 3rd St., WATERLOO, 10WA. 1911 










INTERNATIONAL 


| Gasoline and Oil 
ENGINE SHOW, 


























Will do all of your farm work that 
a 3-horse team will do, such as 
plowing, seeding. disking, culti- 
vating, mowing and al! work of a 
stationary engine. It works all 
day in field and as long as you 
want it about your premises at 
night. 












THE DENNING MOTOR FARM MACHINE 






Most econowical plowing 
machine made, as the trac- 
tlon wheei and one front 
wheel runs in the furrow on 
smooth, hard ground. = 


THE DENNING MOTOR IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 


Plows four acres per day 
cheaper than horsepower. 


Write for Catalogue 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





























ANYBODY \ 
‘Y CAN LAY IT. 








Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 
FREIGHT PAID fsarStsr cate.ney tom 

‘ . exce 'exas, la.. 
Colo., N. D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., N. M., a., . 
Ala., Miss. and Fla., on all orders of three rolls or 
more. Special Prices to these States on request. 


Rubber Roofing 


ONE-PLY - «++ Weighs 35 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
TWO-PLY ---+ Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 ood roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 


TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. Tuese 


special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 
indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 





Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept.2S! , East St. Louis, Ills. 











bor, money and your Hay Crop by using Louden 
Hay Toois; dependable, fast, simple and most economical. 
LOUDEN’S JUNIOR HAY CARRIER and BALANCE 
GRAPPLE FORK are a world beating combi- 
— nation for clover, alfalfa, strawand short stuff. 
Y Carrier is all steel and easiest working swivel 

carrier made. The Grapple Fork is the only 
one that handles everything. We also make Hay 
lings, Stackere and everything needed inthe Hay field. 
Dairy Barn Equipments & Bird Proof Barn Door Hangers. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO.. 808 B’d’wy.. Fairfield. Towa 







































THAT 100TH MERIDIAN HOODOO. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Believing that you are always ready 
to investigate theories and to com- 
pare them with actual conditions, with 
a view to more thoroughly promulgat- 
ing the truth throughout the farming 
community, I wish to take issue with 
you in regard to the danger of con- 
tinued shortage in beef supply, and 
your oft-published ideas relating to the 
100th meridian as being the western 
boundary of that part of our country 
having sufficient rainfall to insure rea- 
sonable crops, annually, without irri- 
gation. I do this solely for the pur- 
pose of mutual benefit, and the en- 
lightenment of farmers generally. 

The amount of rainfall in any local- 
ity is governed wholly by conditions 
other than the meyidians. In that part 
of the Mississippi valley lying between 
that river and the Rocky mountains, 
the amount of rainfall is governed by 
cyclonic winds, which carry the mois- 
ture from the Great Lakes of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, the numerous 
small lakes of Minnesota and Canada, 
and the larger bodies of water in Hud- 
son’s and James bays westward until 
it is precipitated by being cooled by 
the air from the mountains. The dis- 
tance which a place is east of the 
crest of these mountains determines 
in great measure the amount of rain- 
fall which it receives. These moun- 
tains do not extend parallel with the 
meridians, but diagonally across the 
meridians; and the arid belt along the 
eastern foothills extends in the same 
direction, so that, while the 100th me- 
ridian practically marked the arid belt 
in Kansas it is, theoretically, five de- 
grees east of that belt in the Dakotas. 
The 105th meridian in the latitude of 
northern South Dakota is no nearer 
the crest of the mountains than the 
100th meridian is in Kansas. So, the- 
oretically, the farming belt of the up- 
per Mississippi valley extends about 
300 miles farther west than the same 
belt in the middle and lower thirds of 
the valley. 

In the settlement of Kansas, in 1856 
to 1860, it was found that the climate 
was too dry for profitable farming, and 
the transient inhabitants of the old 
“prairie schooners” thought they had 
discovered the western limit of the 
arable country which would sustain 2 
farming population, and the cry went 


forth: “Beware of the 100th merid- 
ian.” People were told to cross the 
98th meridian with caution, and to 


beware of the next 100 miles, and un- 
der no circumstances to expect to 
raise crops west of the 100th merid- 
ian. This warning was in accord with 
the demonstrated facts of that time 
and locality. ‘ : 

But conditions have materially al- 
tered, and what was practically desert 
in 1856 was a land of promise, flowing 
with milk and honey, half a century 
later This change®in conditions was 
not brought about by increased rain- 
fall, as many people believe, so much 
as by determined effort in civilization. 
That is, by man working with nature 
to subdue the soil and develop the 
country. 

The improved condition is brought 
about because of an increased amount 
of vegetation, and other material, to 
absorb the heat of the sun during the 
day, and to give it off during the night 
—thus relieving the burning heat dur- 
ing the day and increasing the tem- 
perature at night. Every acre of corn 
or grain is a factor; every tree in the 
grove or orchard is a factor; every 
building on the farm or in the village 
or city is a factor. The more of these 
factors, the more even the tempera- 
ture during each twenty-four hours, 
and the better the crops. The sudden 
changes in temperature between day 
and night have a very deleterious ef- 
fect upon vegetation, and the locality 
having relatively warmest nights (that 
is, with greatest amount of heat ab- 
sorbing factors), will produce the 
greatest vegetable growth. The quam 
tity of rainfall is not so important as 
the equalized temperature. A rainfall 
of twelve inches annually, properly 
conserved, will produce good crops of 
cereals, vegetables and fruit, if there 
is not too great change in temperature 
every twenty-four hours. It is the 
sudden change from dry, burning heat 
to a low temperature that shocks ami 
kills vegetation. As a country is de- 
veloped, and trees and crops take the 
place of rose bushes and bunch grass, 
the impression prevails that the 
change in climatic conditions has been 
prought about by increased rainfall. 
This is erroneous, and no person need 





fear that the country will 

wet. If increased vegetation im 4 
the rainfall, then there would be 
ger in highly productive localities 
the rainfall becoming destructiy, Ps 
vegetation. ee 


This is theory; now let us 

with what we know to be tacts 
“ye olden time,” more than eight 
hundred years before the dawn of x 
Christian era, the Israelites were dive 
ing a nomadic life in a semi-arid ane 
try, subsisting chiefly upon the Dp 4 
ucts of their herds and flocks, 

female portion of the people Cultivated 
limited areas, about as the Indian 
cultivated this country. They wale 
not farmers in any sense of the word 
They were a failure as a nation, ang 
eventually sold themselves into bond. 
age to their more prosperous neigh. 
bors, the Egyptians, who for genera. 
tions had been farmers, and had citieg 
schools and churches. After about 
four hundred years of servitude, and 


- finding that they could never own any 


of the land where they lived, they fled 
from their taskmasters and thought to 
return to the land of their fatherg 
Moses led them back to the borders 
of the promised land, the land of (Ca. 
naan, and as there was so ‘much feap 
and doubting among them, he chose 
twelve good and reliable men to go ag 
spies and examine the country, and to 
bring back a detailed account of it, 
He chose one man from each of the 
twelve tribes, “every one a ruler 
among them.” ‘Only two of them re 
ported favorably, the other ten report 
ed: “The land through which we 
have gone to search it, is a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and 
all the people that we saw in it are 
men of a great stature.” And because 
of this report, the Israelites, who were 
fleeing from the oppression of the 
landlords of Egypt, did not go up to 
subdue the country and to take it ag 
an inheritance, but wandered for forty 
years in the desert of doubt and un 
belief, hesitating, fearing to go and 
possess the land which two of the 
spies had said was good. 

History repeats’ itself. Solomon 
said: “There.is no new thing under 
the sun.” The same fears and doubts 
which filled the hearts of the Israek 
itish spies has been handed down to 
the present time. In the early settle 
ment of the Mississippi valley this 
same bug-a-boo existed. Men were 
afraid of the inhabitants—Indians— 
and that the prairie country would 
never grow anything but wild grass, 
Allow me to quote from the Hon 
James Monroe, who subsequently be 
came president of the United States, 
In 1786, soon after the close of the 
Revolutionary war, James Monroe, af- 
ter a visit to the northwest territory 
(covering the present states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois), for the purpose 
of informing himself as accurately as 
possible as to its character and condi- 
tion, wrote to Thomas Jefferson (after- 
ward president) as follows: “A great 
part of the territory is miserably poor, 
especially that near Lakes Michigan 
and Erie; and that upon the Mississip- 
pi and Illinois consists of extensive 
plains which have not had, from ap 
pearances, and will not have a single 
bush on them for ages. The districts, 
therefore, which fall within these, will 
perhaps never contain a_ sufficient 
number of inhabitants to entitle them 
to membership in the confederacy of 
states, and in the meantime the peo- 
ple who may settle within them will 
be governed by the resolutions of con- 
gress.” It was not increased rainfall 
that converted this worthless, practi 
cally barren plain into the richest of 
the states in the Union. 

The political condition of the coun 
tfy caused the settlement of Kansas 
(wholly within the semi-arid belt), and 
assistance was rendered the settlers 
to enable them to subsist and hold the 
country. These settlers, by holding o2 
and planting and cultivating the soil, 
and building and improving, finally 
subdued that part of the state which 
was settled, and now they remember 
their burning drouths of the ’50’s and 
’*60’s no more. This early settlement 
of Kansas was a “godsend” to Iowa 
and eastern Nebraska, so those locali- 
ties never experienced the full force 
of the heat felt in the semi-arid dis 
tricts. And yet, those favored locali- 
ties have suffered many severe 
drouths, and the last year was not all 
that could be desired by them. 

In South Dakota, west of the 100th 
meridian, we find that stirring the soil 
in any manner improves the native 
grasses. If the land issbroken two OF 
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Describes and illustrates completely 
the latest improved farm implements 
CONTAINS special articles on the care, 
giustment and operation of implements, 
interesting to progressive farmers. | 
jt is a big book, 9”x11” in size, hand- 
gomely printed. There will be a great demand 
for this new big book, so write at once. 
Deere & Mansur Line of 
Corn and Cotton Planters, Disc Harrows 
and Hay Loaders. 


The world’s best. Gold medal winners at f 


sition. 
evry Weve other beautifully {lustrated 
gpecial booklets. Which one do you want? 

More and Better Corn—Booklet. Shows 
corn planters, etc. 

Better Hay and How to Make Ii— 
Booklet. Shows hay loaders and rakes, 

Alfalfa: Its Seeding, Culiure and Cur- 
ing—Booklet. Shows alfalfa culti- 
uators, secders, ele. 

Bigger Crops from Better Seed-Beds— 
Booklet. Shows dise harrows, single 
and double ac.ion. 

Jl us what implement you want to know 
ane and which one of the special booklets 
you want, then be suretoaskforthe 
big illustrated book— Package No, 28X 
Get Quality and JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
Deere Dealers 








Get More Wool 


Get Longer Wool 
Get More Money 


for vour wool by shearing with a Stewart machine because 
such wool has a lonler fibre. Wool buyers pay more for 
long staple—and you get the longest by shearing with a 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
‘s Shearing Machine 


This is, without question, the most perfect haad 
operated shearing machine ever devised. Has 
ball bearings in every part where friction or wear 
occurs. Has a ball bearing shearing head of the 
latest improved Stewart pattern. 





Price of machine, 
allcomplete, including 
4combs and 4 cutters 
of thé celebrated 
Stewart quality is 


Get one from 
your dealer, or 
send $2.00 and we 
will ship C.O.D 
for balance. 

. Money and 
€ ea *% _ transportation 
owe. 8 * ed charges back 
» not pleased. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


639 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Write tor big new catalogue showing the mest complete and 
modern line of Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing 
Machines on earth. 











We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


, Sve satisfaction. Our rack is made strong and 

oraole—it isa great labor saver—it saves one- 

‘t oF your time in loading and one-half the time 

=. Uuloading—spreads easyily in barn. Write to- 
y or descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CN., Dent. A, Clarinda, la. 














three inches, and left without further 
cultivation, it is only two or three 
years till the grass covers it again, 
and the new grass is from two to five 
times as heavy-as the original. The 
native grass in any locality that I 
ever visted (and I have lived west of 
Chicago for over sixty vears) is the 
poorest, least-paying crop that can be 
raised. Right here in the midst of the 
buffalo and bunch grass, we find that 
running over the sod* with a sharp 
disk wiil increase the yield from 25 to 
100 per cent, and the grass will con- 
tinue better for a number of years. 

Feeders can be raised here now 
cheaper than ever before, because we 
have learned how toincrease the quan- 
tity of feed. In fact, when this coun- 
try was open range we cou!d not raise 
feeders, as we never had hay or other 
feed for them the first winter. We 
always bought “ones” and “twos” from 
Iowa and Minnesota, or from Texas, 
and trainloads of them from Mexico— 
running them on the range and selling 
the beef in the fa’l. We never made 
any money on “she stuff,” and for 
years nobody tried to raise any here. 
Now it is different. One acre of al- 
falfa or sugar cane will produce more 
feed than twenty acres of native grass. 
In fact, the last three years has been 
so dry that grass that was not disked 
did rot produce very much. The disk- 
ing breaks up the cemented surface 
and lets the water into the soil, and 
the grass grows larger ard faster. 

The time of the “big range” is past, 
even as it passed in the land of Ca- 
naan The range did not produce one 
calf where the present arrangement 
produces two. The trouble is that the 
one who raises the calf now is going 
to feed it and take the profit. The 
cheap lands of the northwest will pro- 
duce meat for the millions, but under 
changed conditions. If the people of 
the older communities want cheaper 
meat, they must see to it that the 
packers are compelled to empty the 
cold storage plants every year, and 
not al'owed to fill the plants and then 
ship to Europe for less money than 
they sell to local butchers, in order 
to keep up the demand. 

As a parting word to the timid and 
faint-hearted, I wish to say that after 
nearly thirty years of close inspec- 
tion and continuous residence in this 
country, I am convinced that it is the 
coming fruit country of the United 
States. The great plains of rolling 
prairie between the 100th and the 
105th meridians are getting covered 
With wild rose bushes, and my experi- 
ence is that you can raise apples and 
cherries wherever roses grow. I ex- 
pect to live right here to see the coun- 
try west of the river covered with 
large orchards of the finest flavored 
apples. 

D. Q. JORDAN. 

Hughes County, South Dakota. 


Remarks: Let us see how Mr. Jor- 
dan’s theory corresponds with the 
facts as shown by the records. His 
theory is that as we go north along 
the 100th meridian, the rainfall in- 
creases. ‘What are the facts? 

Let us start on the 100th meridian 
down in Texas, and go north, taking 
the average yearly rainfall as shown 
by the government records at the sta- 
tions nearest the meridian. The fol- 
lowing table is compiled from Bulletin 
N, issued by the weather bureau in 
1905. We do not have any later bul- 
letin containing the same informa- 
tion: 

RAINFALL ON 100TH MERIDIAN. 








Station. 








“| Average rainfall. 





Menardvilie, Texas 
Abilene, Texas 

Dodge, Kansas 

Oberlin, Kansas 

North Platte, Nebraska ... 
Pierre, South Dakota 
Bismarck, North Dakota...| 17.69 


Note in this table that the rainfall 
is greater on the 100th meridian in 
Texas than in the Dakotas, and that 
at Pierre, the county in which Mr. 
Jordan is located, it is little more than 
two-thirds as much as in Texas. 

With reference to fruit, we would 
rejoice to see Mr. Jordan’s hope reai- 
ized, but we do not as yet know of 
any reason for this optimism.—Hditor. 


So en oe oe esl Y Gare Of record, 
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The Book That Met a Quick 
Universal Demand 


That the highest grade saw and tool equipment is considered 
one of the live factors in modern farm efficiency is proven 
by the flood of requests for this book, ““Disston Saws and 
Tools for the Farm,” which has already necessitated a 
second large edition. . 


This free book tells about the great variety of 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


They possess a world-wide reputation for efficiency and depends 
ability and have a guarantee behind them of 72 years’ standing. 
These tools are made in the largest works of their kind in 

the world. This book offers many important suggestions on 
farm economies and improvements through efficient saw 
and tool equipment, and the keeping of same in proper 
N working order. 
\ Send for the “DISSTON FARM TOOL BOOK”’ today— 
a postal will bring it. 


Henry Disstoe 
& Sons | 
Incorporated 


Keystone Saw, Tool 
Steel & File Works 


P.O. Bex 15370 











stamps postage for the 136 page 





Dirt Breeds Disease 
Meep Both Away 


You can’t raise healthy stock on a dirty farm. Read that again. 

Don't put the hogs’ swill in a sour pail and expect them to escape 
colic, Get next to the fact that a dirty hog pen is the breeding place for hog 
cholera. If you are raising steers for market don’t house them in foul-smelling 
barns. Dirt breeds disease. It robs the farmer of his stock profits—it endan- 
gers his life—his whole family’s life—dirt, in fact, is the root cause of most 
diseases that human and animal life is heir to. Keep clean—keep your home 
clean—keep your stock clean—keep their homes clean—cleanliness : 
means health and big profits. How best to keep dirt away? Use 


Red Seal Lye 


ES ee 
Sure preventive—10c adh 

Red Seal is 98% pure lye. It is a deodorizer, purifier and dirt _ Siting Top Cans 
chaser. Use Red Seal Lye to wash out the barns, pens, troughs, outhouses, 
—- cans, etc. It will keep them clean and sweet smelling. 

edSealLyecostsonly 10centsacan—ask your storekeeper for it—every farmer 
should have a dozen cans on handalways. ‘Thoroughly dissolve one tablespoonful 
of Red Seal Lyein pintof water. Mixsolution thoroughly in sufficient feed for ten 
hogs. Stir well before feeding—feed night and morning. It prevents hog cholera. 
if Red Seal Lye is not sold by your dealer, write us and we will see you get supplied. 


P. C. TOMSON & CO., Dept.B, 133 North Wahash Ave., Chicago 


new Mo Repeating Rifle 
The gun to use for rab- 

bits, squirrels, hawks, 

crows and all small 


Here’s the rifle you have been 

waiting for--an up-to-date .22 caliber 

handles without change or adjustment long 

and .22 fong-rifle cartridges of all makes and styles, yet sells at 

the surprisingly low price of a 

The solid-top and side ejection are always a protection, keep shells, powder 

end gases from your face, allow instant repeat shots. Quick take-down construction 

easily cleaned—takes little space and brings greatest pleasure at small expense. 

Learn more about the full Warljg Vine. Send3 ine firearms Co. 
7a catalog. Street New 


115 Willow Haven, Conn, 








Weigh your stock and grain on your own 

Get a Square Deal pas and you're sure to get a square deal. 
ae be - ” The Original Pitless 

mua “McDonald Pitless” Scale —5 ‘s"3ihidara— 

y used for weighing U.S. Mails. Shipped complete except flooring. 

Built for hard service. 21,942 in daily use. 


Steel frame and protected bearings 
make them always accurate. 


Iflustrated booket FREE. Write today. 
sy Made and Sold by 
MOLINE PLOow Co. 
# Dept. 20. MOLINE, ILL. 
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cable 
Lightning 
Y (uaranteed to Protect Your Home 


You do not want your home or family struck by lightning; 
but what assurance can you have that this will not be the result, if 
you do nothing to prevent it? The slightest storm cloud may 
send forth the flash that will mean destruction to you, your loved 
ones, or your property. 

Science has solved the problem of protection against light- 
Oey Sad ning. It declares that Lightning cannot strike the building protect- 


: ed by a pure copper cable properly made and properly put up. 
| GeorgeM- King || The World’s Greatest Electrician 
E.ndorses the King System 

I give you the strongest guarantee for my system of lightning protection that 

was ever given for any system inthe world, Thomas A. Edison, the world’s greatest 
electrician, writing in answer to an inquiry, approved the King System of Lightning 
Protection, as follows: ‘‘In reply to your favor, I beg to state that the method 
mentioned in your letter is the proper one and will certainly protect from lightning”. 
My lightning rods have been on the market for many years. Thousands of homes, business houses and 


public buildings are protected by them; and no building thus protected has ever been damaged by lightning! 

WHY? Because the King rods are built right and put up right. 

They are made of pure copper wires wound into one continuous cable, which gives 

the strongest possible electrical conductivity. The rods are 

put up by experts according to the “Line System" which is 

approved by ail electricians and fire insurance companies as 
scientifically correct. 

Every one of ye 3 rods is backed by my 
binding guarantee that it will positively and 
completely protect you and your property; and there’s one of the 

biggest factories in the country and $100,000 capital behind 
! this guarantee. 

Another Important Point: /’il save 
you money on your lightning rod. Write 
me for prices before you buy, or for an 
RS information you want. Ill be glad to 
serve you any way I can. 
GEO. M. KING, Presipent, 


Geo. M. King Mfg. Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
709 E. Walnut St. 























AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

I will make it interesting and profitable 
for gny good man who wants to act as agent 
for my rods. 
where. 


I want good agents every- 
Write me today. 





























A Practical Paint Book 


How much paint will you need for your house? How 
many coats should you apply ?. How mix the white lead and 
linseed oil? ‘These are things YOU should know for 
yourself, no matter if you always have a painter do the 
work. Our ‘‘Handy Book on Painting” answers these 
questions and many others. 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, properly mixed, make the best wearing 
paint you can buy for any price. For generations such 
paint has been standard. Though many substitutes have 
been offered, none has stood the test of time like white 
lead paint. 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 525 
If there are children in your home or your 
neighbor's home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter's Book for the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo 

Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 

(Philadeipbia, Joba T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co.) 
























NEW IDEA MatureSpreader 


Yes, sir, full of them—24 points of exclusive merit over any other 
spreader. Note these—carries twice the load—lighter draft—wider, 
evener spreading—no choking—yetit tracks 
with standard wagon. 
Write for full Information 
Our catalogue is a book you ought to read to find out 
how the New Idea Spreader has gone ahead while 
others stand still. Ever hear of the great Hartman 
contest? You never will—from others. Let us tell 
you. Write for complete literature today. 


IDEA SPREADER CO. 
Coldwater, Ohio. 


NEW 
125Sycamore Street, 











WHEELS For Your Old Wagon 


“ELECTRIC "’ STEELS to fit any wagon—old or new. Make a new wagon of 
your old gear at small cost. We guarantee fit. Give a low lift—you get more 
work done in less time, with less labor. Cost less than wood wheels and last 
longer. Do not rut fields and meadows. Investigate ‘‘Electric’’ Steel Wheels. 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON—made of Oak, Hickory and Steel. Just what you 
want for all kinds of knock-about work. ‘Will last a lifetime. Has unbreak- 
able steel wheels. Easy draft. Let us show you how to save yourself 
your team. Write us today for free book. Address 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 55, Quincy, Illinois. } 

































(Veterinary Queries ) 


SPAVINS. 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“TI wish to know which is worse on a 
horse, a bone spavin or a blood spavin. 
Which is the easier to cure? Is there 
any cure for either of them? If I have 
a good veterinarian blister will it take 
the lameness away? Will it cause the 
spavin to heal up without leaving any 
scar? I would like to hear from any 
of the readers that have had experi- 
ence along this line.” 

Bone spavin is far more serious than 
other kinds of spavin. It is a bony 
growth at the upper part of the can- 
non bone which often interferes with 
the movement of the hock joint and 
thus causes lameness. By blood spav- 
in we presume our correspondent 
means bog spavin which is more com- 
mon than bone spavin but not nearly 
so serious. It is merely a swelling of 
the ligaments around the hock joint 








» 


With joint water. In addition to bone 
spavin and bog spavin there is rarely 
a true blood spavin which is a swell- 
ing of the vein on the upper, inside, 
front part of the hock. 

The lameness caused by bone spavin 
may be cured as a rule, by blistering, 
but the bony swelling will never go 
away. Our correspondent may, if he 
wishes, get a veterinarian to blister 
his horse or he may buy one of the 
preparations advertised in The Farm- 
er and do the work himself; or he may 
make a blister by mixing four table- 
spoonfuls each of cantharides and bin- 
iodide of mercury with sixteen table- 
spoonfuls of lard. To make the blister 
most effective the hair should be 
clipped off over the spavin and the 
blister rubbed in thoroughly. This 
means that the horse’s head must be 
tied up so that he will not bite the 
part which has been blistered. Three 
days after the blister has been applied 


. Wash the spavin with warm water and 


soap and then after drying put on a 
little vaseline or lard. Repeat the 
blister in a month if lameness does not 
g0 away. While this treatment is 
being given the horse should be rest- 
ed. Sometimes when blistering is not 





effective firing will do the work. Only 











a competent veterinari 
employed to do this. ™ be 
Bog spavin is more easily 
than bone spavin. In mild cases w : 
ing with cold water and putting a 
lotion made by dissolving two tab 
spoonfuls of acetate of lead in a e 
of water will prevent the trouble 
this does not suffice a blister ma, It 
the work. A manufactured blister me” 
be used or one may be made by mei 
ing one tablespoonful of biniodide os 
mercury with four tablespoontulg 1 
lard. Apply it in the same way n 
described for bone spavin. “ 
Several proprietary spavi 
dies are advertised in The Feat 
and have been used extensively be 
our readers with good results, ( 
The accompanying illustrations give 
some idea of the way in which bone 
and bog spavins form. For the bene 
fit of this correspondent we would be 
glad to hear from any of our readers 
who have had experience in treating 
spavins 


TYPHOID PNEUMONIA IN Hogs 
One of our Iowa readers Wishes to 


BOG SPAVIN. 


know if typhoid pneumonia in pigs is 
contagious. He also desires to know if 
an attack of it will cause abortion or 
the pigs to come dead. We referred 
this matter to the state veterinary de 
partment of Iowa, which writes: 

“Typhoid pneumonia, as the name 
would imply, is a combination of pneu- 
monia and typhus fever and is classed 
as an erysipelatous disease which is 
due to micro-organisms. The mortal- 
ity of this disease is very high and if 
an attack was not sufficient to kill al 
animal I can see no reason for its 
causing abortion or for causing pigs 
to be stillborn. While I have no re@ 
son to doubt this party’s diagnosis I 
am inclined to think he may be deak 
ing with hog cholera.” 


GREASE HEEL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have you suggest & 
simple and sure remedy for grease 
heel. My Shire stallion must have 
that disease from what I can learm. 
It would be too expensive to have 4 
veterinarian treat him, as I live a long 
way from town. What effect will the 
disease have on him if left untreated” 

Grease heel is much the same as & 
bad case of scratches. The heels be, 
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THE BEST LINIMENT 


OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
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_It is penetrat- 
For sa eecthing and Perfectly Safe 
healing, #24 for all Old and 

Sores, Bruises,or 
the woonts, Felons] [Reliable Remedy 
Bataleon re ond tor 

an Bunions, Sore Throat 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has 
Body :° falas | Chest Cold 

a Y . 

— Backache 
We would a =. s Neuralgia 
whe buy it that it do 

aot contain 2 particle Sprains 

of poisonous — Strains 

ad therefore no harm 

cae result = 1 = Lumbago 

raai use. Persistent, EB 
[noreseh use will curep: Diphtheria 
Te ae ard it ent Sore Lungs 
au 

used on any case tha Rheumatism 

27 : a a and 
perfect safety. all Stiff Joints 





















REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 
«Cornhill, Tex.—‘‘One bottle Caustic Balsam did 
my rheumatism more good than $120.00 a & 
ect able ee bottle, Sell by denegiots, or eons 
Price $ 1.60 per ig. Write for Bookles B.. 

JAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 
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Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
d Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to lone; just a 
little attention every fifth day—an — 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. aluable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrati Copy ited free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Hl. 


Don’t lave a Blind One 
‘VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


SS RT 

(Opthalmia), Cataract 

and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Viste” will convince any horse owner that ft wilt 
&bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the tength of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have.tried and — 
nee “VISIO” under our GU. EE to ref 
mc>oy if it does not cure, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VSiO0 Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Ill. 


NATHTO REAVES| WEWTOWs 


e GUARANTEED Per ano fwotcestion Cure. 
2 Cures Heaves by correcting 
2 Indigestion. Book explains. 
nat Asie Cures poe. 
+0) Yistempers. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers, &c. Blood 
> Purifier. am “eo A 
 eteri 








































“ Grand Conditioner. A inary 

remedy, 20 years’ sale. 50c and $1.00 per can. Use 
‘ge size for Heaves. At dealers or direct prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, T » Ohie. 
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‘TALK TO YOUR NEIGH 
% OVER YOUR OWN LINE 





The alert business farmer 
today must have @ good tele- 
Phone in his house to connect 
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WATER WORKS $ 
FOR COUNTRY HOMES 37,80 


Pisin Goups 


_ _ PUMPS, WINDISILLS, ETC., DIRECT 
il MANUFACTURER’S 


; emuee—F REE PRICES 
P'ssourt WATER & STEAM 
| SUPPLY COMPANY 
HB 928 S. 6TH STREET ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








come cracked and red; raw lumps 
often sdme out in places. The draft 
breeds like the Shire seem to be espe- 
cially liable to this trouble. We would 
expect our correspondent to have some 
difficulty in quickly curing the trouble 
in his stallion, but would suggest the 
following treatment: 

In the first place see that the stall 
is képt clean and well bedded. Do not 
turn the horse out in a muddy lot or 
work him any more than necessary on 
muddy roads. Keep the stable well 
ventilated and feed a rather laxative 
diet. It is often a good plan to add 
two to four pounds of bran and a 
pound of oil meal to the ration daily. 

Direct treatment depends on how 
far the disease has gone. If there are 
raw bunches of flesh hanging from the 
heel they must be removed by touch- 
ing with some caustic such as silver 
nitrate or by cutting them off. If the 
heels are hot, swollen or tender but 
the bunches have not formed, put on a 
dressing made by mixing two table- 
spoonfuls of vaseline with two drams 
of oxide of zinc and twenty drops of 
iodized phenol. An oil meal or bran 
poultice on which has been poured a 
lotion made by dissolving one dram of 
carbolic acid and a tablespoonful of 
sugar of lead in a quart of water put 
on the heel twice daily will help. Each 
time when the poultice is being taken 
off and renewed wash the heel with a 
coal tar tip, carbolic acid or creolin 
solution. Some people seem to cure 
mild cases all right by merely taking 
care not to work the horse on muddy 
roads and applying a salve made by 
mixing four tablespoonfuls of oxide of 
zinc and eight tablespoonfuls of vase- 
line. 





COUGH IN HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have about 100 hogs weighing 
around 200 pounds. They have a cough 
that sounds like croup. They are not 
fat, but just in fair flesh. We have 
fed them corn and oats this winter as 
well as coal, salt, ashes and a little 
clover hay. They all sleep in a barn 


- shed on the ground. It is rather dusty. 


Is this cough dangerous? If so, what 
would be the cheapest and quickest 
way to get rid of it?” 

It may be that the dust is making 
these pigs cough. Of course the thing 
to do in that case would be to put a 


‘floor in the shed. Other than dusty 


pens there are many things which may 
cause cough in pigs. Worms of the 
stomach and worms of the lungs cause 
pigs to cough. Many pigs cough dur- 
ing the winter because they are af: 
fected with an ordinary cold. Occa- 
sionally they are bothered with such 
diseases as pneumonia, pleurisy, and 
bronchitis. Some pigs cough because 
they are affected with a disease known 
as sniffles while with others it is a 
nervous disease and they cough mere- 
ly as a matter of habit. 

As a general precaution against 
cough in pigs, we suggest the follow- 
ing: Give clean dry quarters, free 
from dust. Do not overcrowd. In the 
winter time feed a laxative diet in 
which are frequent warm slops. If 
worms are coughed up from the lungs 
give treatment for lung worms as we 
have described in previous issues. If 
worms appear in the manure treat for 
stomach worms, using any one of the 
number of treatments which we have 
given in recent issues. If a corn alone 
ration or any other ration which is 
lacking in muscle and bone building 
material is being fed, sniffles may be 
suspected as a cause of the cough and 
the treatment should consist in adding 
such bone and muscle building feeds 
to the ration as milk, oil meal, tank- 
age, shorts, etc. Pigs which cough be- 
cause of nervous disorder generally 
recover without treatment, but if it is 
desired to treat them, a dram dose of 
asafoetida may be given each 200- 
pound hog three times daily. In the 
case of valuable hogs affected with 
bad colds it may pay to hold a steam- 
ing turpentine solution under the nose 
twice daily. In 200 parts of hot water 
put one part of turpentine and hold 
under the affected animal’s nose for 
fifteen minutes. ; 

One of our Minnesota readers found 
that the following tonic cured many 
cases of cough for him: Madder, one 
pound; sulphur, one pound; resin, one 
pound; black antimony, one-half 
pound; iron sulphate, one and one-half 
pounds; asafoetida, one-half pound; 
arsenic, one ounce. Powder and mix 
and give one tablespoonful to each five 
150-pound pigs once daily in a thin 








Send the Coupon Below for 
Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 


HORSE-TRAINER’S 
PROSPECTUS! 
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rofessional Horse Trainer. 


le solely through ea 


This book, by Prof. Jesse Beery, “ 
Horse Tamers,” tells the thrilling story of his eventful career; points 
the way to success as a practical Horse Trainer; explains the Beery 

gives many examples of men who are now repeating the —? 
feats with which the great horseman won the applause of vast a 
ences throughout the United States. 

Every owner of an unmanageable horse or colt should send for this 
one who loves horses should learn the secret of subduing 
and controlling the wildest horses without the use of whips, cruel “curb 

bits” and other instruments of torture. Every man who is looking for 
“\ 4 a profession that pays 


4, $1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Home 


or Travelin 


sional Horse Trainers with the aid of the simple, safe, humane 
Beery System. Take for example the case of 
Kalona, Iowa, who has followed the Beery System and become a 
Mr. White says: “I would not take 

for what you have taught me. You may judge of my success 
when I tell you that I have been able to buy a home and an automo- 
gs from training horses as taught by 
your excellent methods. Iam proud of my profession.” 


King of Horse Trainers and 
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mmett White, of 


DoYou OwnaBalky, Tricky,Scary, Vicious Horse? 
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breaking colts, giving exhibit: 
*man-killers,”” i 


prices. Prof. Beery are simple, 


training ho: 


If so, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its bad habits! The minute 
such horses are thoroughly mastered and trained their value is dou 
Prof. Beery teaches you to master any horse and make him 


Priceless Facts from World’s Master Horseman 


Having retired from the arena, Prof. Beery is devoting his life to teaching 
others how to duplicate his marve 

f perience, in a simple, direct style, without boasting, yet you 
realize that he is a veritable wizard—one whe knows more about the nature of 
nm any other living man. 


: Thousands Are Now 
Making Money by the “Beery System” 


Today he can point you to thousands of men—yes, 
of women!—who are meting all kinds of money t 
ons, buying up cast-o: 

taming and training them and re-selling at hig 


ous achievements. 
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ve them a few lessons 
aught them for $110.’’ 


A. ¥., writes: “I am worki i 
of horses that cleaned out several different ey Ay | 
and have been offered $400 for the pair. I 


hem and 





F. N. Goux, Vernon, N. Y., writes; “I cannot speak in high enough praise of your instructions. I am 
horses i iles around.”* 


at present handling a $1,000 horse. People bring me 


to train from mi 


Roy Fordyce, 041 Adams Street, Spokane, Wash., says: ‘‘I am delighted with your teachings. Have 


” 


trained a 3-year-old stallion to drive without a bridle or lines. 
I would recommend your system unqualifiedly to anyone. 
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your horse. 
PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio Free Book 
Please send me the 
Name..... eeecce 
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PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 37, Pleasazit Hill, Ohio 





slop whenever there is a tendency to 
cough. 





EYE TROUBLE IN PIGS. 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“TI have some little pigs about eight 
weeks old that are getting sore eyes. 
They seem to go blind. They are still 
sucking the sow, but seem to eat good. 
These pigs have been doing fine until 
they got the sore eyes If there is any 
remedy I would like to find it. I have 
raised quite a number of pigs but 
never had this trouble before.” 


Sore eyes are so uncommon in pigs 
that no definite mode of treatment has 
been devised. Possibly this particular 
case may be caused in a similar man- 
ner as sore eyes are sometimes caused 
in human beings by the entrance of 
germs into the eyes at birth. In hu- 


man beings blindness from this cause 
is prevented by dropping a small 
amount of silver nitrate solution into 
the eyes at birth. We are not sure 
that the eye trouble in these young 
pigs is due to such a cause, but think 
it probable. Thorough cleansing and 
disinfection of the farrowing pens both 
before and after farrowing would prob- 
ably have prevented the trouble. 

For treatment of these eyes, we sug- 
gest that they be bathed twice daily 
for ten or fifteen minutes in cold 
water and then either of the follow- 
ing lotions applied with a feather: 
Ten grains of acetate of lead and ten 
drops of tincture of opium dissolved 
in two ounces of water or a zinc sul- 
phate and alum solution made by dis- 
solving these two materials at the rate 
of one ounce each in one hundred 
ounces of water. If scum appears over 
the eyes a silver nitrate solution made 
by dissolving five grains of silver ni- 
trate in one ounce of distilled water 
and applied to the eye will generally 
help in clearing it up. Animals af- 
fected with sore eyes should be given 
a sloppy diet and if the inflammation 
is very severe should be given a physic 
at the rate of one tablespoonful of 





Epsom salts or two tablespoonfuls of 
castor oil to 100 pounds of weight. 





THAT STALL KICKING HORSE 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A year ago we bought a horse which 
was the worst stall kicker you ever 
saw. He kicked the stall down, he 
pawed the manger down, and he kicked 
the siding off the barn. For two 
months we tried different schemes to 
break him, but all to no avail. Finally 
it occurred to us to try leaving him 
loose, and so we put him in a 10x11 
box stall. Presto! Change! He has 
never kicked since, and We are satis- 
fied that he thrives better on fifteen 
per cent less feed than he did before. 
Put your kickers in a box stall. 

C. D. LYON. 

Brown County, Ohio. 
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SEED CORN EXPERIENCE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your paper 
for some time, and have noted with 
much interest the many articles writ- 
ten on seed corn, and as I have some- 
what of a different opinion than some 
of my brother farmers, I would like 
to express my ideas through the col- 
umns of your valuable paper, with the 
hope that they may be of some benefit 
in the solution of this very important 
problem. I have been a farmer all of 
my life, and have always lived in the 
corn belt, and corn has been the main 
crop. I believe there is no one thing 
today from which so much profit could 
be obtained for the necessary effort 
and expense as the proper care of seed 
corn. 

I have a seed corn house, made for 
the purpose of drying seed corn. It is 
made with a pole floor about five feet 
above the lower floor, with a door ig 
each end above second floor, for ven- 
tilation. I commence husking my corn 
for seed about the middle of October, 
and sort out the choice ears and throw 
them on this pole floor. Under this 
floor I have a stove, and build a fire 
each day until the corn is perfectly 
dry, so that when freezing weather 
comes, it can have no effect on the 
germ of the corn. I think the one im- 
portant thing is to preserve the whole 
strength of the germ. Corn that is 
not properly dried with fire before the 
freezing weather comes will be weak- 
ened just in accordance with the con- 
dition of the corn. Allow me to say 
that corn that has been put through 
a tester and shows a germination of 
even 100 per cent is not necessarily 
first-class seed. 

I have planted a part of a field to 
first-class fire-dried seed corn and the 
balance to seed that was not fire-dried 
that was called good seed, such as my 
neighbors planted, and both made 
equally good stand. I could see to a 
row a mile away the difference in this 
corn all summer. Hence, my theory is 
to preserve the whole strength of the 
germ, for in so doing you have a 
stronger, more vigorous stalk, that 
grows faster, has better color, and is 
a stronger producer. If corn is prop- 
erly saved and preserved, there is no 
need of a tester, as every ear will grow 
and grow strong. It looks to me to be 
poor logic to take a lot of corn that 
only perhaps fifty or seventy-five per 
cent will grow at all, and what does 
grow is weak at the best, and will not 
produce over two-thirds of what first- 
class seed would. As a business prop- 
osition, I do not think I could afford 
to sell my fire-dried corn for $50 per 
bushel, and go to my crib with a test- 
er and select my seed. I rent some of 
my farms and furnish the seed, which 
I think is a profit to me as well as to 
the renter. I always nave a seed corn 
plot which is planted to the most se- 
lect and even type of ears. I have 
never failed to get a good stand of 
corn from this kind of seed, and my 
corn last year made an average of sev- 
enty-three bushels of fine, ripe corn to 
the acre. 

P. S. CHAMPLIN. 

Union County, South Dakota. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I gathered my seed the first of last 
September, and hung it in a dry, airy 
place, and it seemed to be perfectly 
dry before the hard freezing of winter 

came on. The best test that I have 
been able to get, however, is eighty- 
five per cent. After reading Wallaces’ 
Farmer’s suggestion with regard to old 
corn, I have tested some of it. I have 
150 bushels, and I. find that by select- 
ing carefully that it tests from ninety- 
five to ninety-eight per cent. I believe 
that while this old corn is sixteen to 
twenty-four hours slower in germinat- 
ing, owing, I think, to the germ being 
drier, it will withstand more wet, cold 
weather than the new corn, and the 
farmer who has some old corn that will 
stand the test is lucky. 
E. J. WETZEL. 
McDonough County, Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just finished making an indi- 
vidual ear test of 2,400 ears, but before 
testing it, I re-sorted very carefully 
and rejected all ears which did not 
look good. The corn which I gathered 
out of the field about September 10th 
showed perfect vitality from every 
grain from every ear, but that which I 
saved at husking time, about Novem- 
ber 15th, gave a test of only 97% 


per 








cent in good sprouts. This shows that | 


it pays to gather seed corn early in 
the season. In re-sorting my seed be- 
fore testing, I rejected very much more 
of the corn that was saved late than 
that which was saved early. 

S. S. CHAPMAN. 

Hancock County, Illinois. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our experience shows that if the ad- 
vice of Wallaces’ Farmer had been gen- 
erally followed last fall with regard to 
saving seed corn, there would not be 
the condition this year that we actually 
find. We gathered our seed about the 
middle of September, and placed it in 
racks which we set up in the attic. 
This spring we brought the corn into 
a warm room and placed it in our test- 
er and left it a week, and when we ex- 
amined the test, we found the seed to 
be extra good, testing ninety-nine per 
cent. We also had some corn that was 
gathered about October 1st and hung 
up in the barn to dry. This tested 
about seventy-five per cent, but the 
sprouts were not nearly so strong and 
healthy looking as that which was 
dried in the attic. 

Cc. SCHUESSLER. 
J. C. HOCKA. 
Johnson County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have heard so much about poor 
seed corn that I concluded to give my 
experience. I put one kernel out of 
each of five hundred ears in sawdust, 
and four days later examined them. I 
found forty-five of them that were poor 
and weak, but the rest had good, vig- 
orous sprouts nearly an inch long. 

R. J. COLWELL. 

Adair County, Iowa. 

The following is a brief report of the 
work done with seed corn in Pottawat- 
tamie county last year. Samples were 
collected from sixty-six farmers as 
they were planting their seed last 
spring, and taken to the county farm, 
where the experiment was conducted. 
Each sample was planted in a sepa- 
rate plot, and each given the same 
treatment. Records were kept of the 
stand as it was in June, and also in 
October, and careful weights and other 
data were recorded. The average yield 
received was at the rate of twenty-five 
bushels per acre. The highest sample 
produced thirty-five bushels and the 
lowest only ten. At present prices the 
first lot produced $6.75 more per acre 
than the second. One bushel will 
plant seven acres. At this rate, a 
bushel of the good seed was worth 
$47.25 more than the poor seed. An- 
other set of plots in which different 
numbers of kernels were planted per 
hill, using from one to five kernels per 
hill, shows that when yield and qual- 


ity both were considered, the best re- | 
where planting | 


sults were obtained 
was done at the rate of two kernels 
per hill. 

Seed corn was secured from a num- 
ber of seed breeders over the state 
who were prize winners in the Iowa 
corn show the previous year; also 
from several well-known seedsmen. 
This was planted beside the farmers’ 
varieties, which were gathered within 
the county. The average yield from 
all the farmers’ samples was twenty- 
five bushels per acre. Selecting the 
five highest producing farmers’ sam- 
ples, we find an average yield of thirty- 
one bushels per acre, as compared with 
twenty-three and one-half bushels per 
acre from the imported seed, and twen- 
ty-four bushels per acre from the seed 
secured from the seedsmen. 

These experiments emphasize the 
necessity of adhering to some tried 
and proven rules in regard to securing 
good seed, viz.: Pick your seed early; 
test each ear; grade the seed, and do 
not import unless absolutely neces- 
sary. 





ELECTRIC POWER ON THE 
The engineering experiment 


FARM. 
station 


of the Iowa Agricultural College has 
just issued a bulletin on electric power 
on the farm, in which we are sure a 
very great many readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be interested. After a 
general discussion of the uses to which 
electric power may be put on the farm 
and an explanation of simple electrical 


facts, the bulletin takes up a discus- 
sion of the system to be used, the man- 
ner of installing it in the house and in 
the barns, deals at some length with 
the power plant, the kind of apparatus 
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Lincoln 
Paint 
and 
Color 
Company 


WHEN you paint, use Lincoln Climatic 
Paint with the symbol on the can for 


the climate you live in. 


Be sure of this. 


It will save you much money, 
trouble and worry. For 


Lincoln 
Climatic Paint 


(Completely Machine Mixed and Ground) 


is the only paint made on four sep- 
arate formulas—to fit the four cli- 
mates or degrees of dampness as 
indicated on the map above. 


Other paints are made the same 
for all parts of the country—the same 
formula being used for damp and 
dry sections alike. That’s why a 
brand of paint that’s recommended 
by some users will work all right in 
one section but go all to pieces in 
another. 


Dealers were quick to see that Lin- 
pe oan Paint especially adapted 
“pre-acclimated”’ to use in their 
particular section was the only log- 
al paint to handle. Their custo- 
mers are spreading the glad news 
broadcast and the demand for Lin- 


coln Climatic Paint is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 


Before ordering paint, refer to map 
above. Note the symbol which desig- 
nates your locality. The formulas 
are numbered so there can be no 
mistake. Lincoln Climatic Paint of 
the formula prepared for your locali- 
ty will endure—only years of wear 
will remove it. 


Our FREE Book 


telling about the discovery of Lincoln 
Climatic Paint will be sent to you on 
postal request. Write today, and 
we also give you the name of dealer 
nearest you who has a copy of the 
first climatic map of the U.S. ever 
published. Send postal NOW. 


Lincoln Paint and Color Company 


Dept.22 , 


Factories: 


incoln, Nebraska 


L 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and Dallas, Texas 


Lincoln Trade Mark covers a complete line of highest grade 
paints, varnishes and genera! paint specialties for all purposes. 
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farm. 












space—you can place 


Electric Light—ample for all 


vided by running the engine 


Let us show you how 


electric light plant. 


GIVE YOUR 
FARM THE ADVANTAGES OF 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


The kerosene lamp and lantern were once a necessity on the 
Now you can throw them away, as every farmer can have 
his own electric light plant, giving safe and convenient illumina- 
tion to dwelling, barns and outhouses, at a very moderate cost. 
A complete outfit for a farm lighting plant consists of @ 
small gas engine, dynamo, switchboard and the famous 


“Chloride Hccumulator”’ 


—the storage battery used by the great municipal lighting companies, the 
railroads, the telegraph and telephone systems. 


Philadelphia 
coc Boston Chicago St. Louis Cleveland waar Semeee 
Detroit SanFrancisco Toronto Portland,Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 














The plant occupies little 


it in a tool-house, barn or basement; it is easy to 
set up, perfectly safe and simple to run. 

ordinary requirements—can be pro- 
only a few hours occasionally—the rest of 
the time current is furnished from the storage battery. 

easily and cheaply you can have your own 
Ask the nearest Sales Office for the book, 

“Your Own Electric Lighting Plants.” 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
























to be used, and how it should be test- 
ed, and gives instructions concerning 
the wiring and general installation. 
This bulletin contains just the infor- 
mation needed and desired by any 


farmer who contemplates installing 
electric lights or power. We presume 
it may be obtained free by any of our 
readers who will address Professor 
Marston, Ames, Iowa, and ask for it. 
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TA'S S200 
ALBER CROP 
. the grain fields-of Alberta, 
wresters Sooads, show splendid 
yields of wheat, oats and 


barley. - 
Many farmers have paid 
r land out of the pro- 
of the crop of 1911. 
exhibitions throughout 
. wherever the — 
is Province has 
shown it has received the 
highest commendation. 

HY} Free Homesteads of 160 acres 
es scion g Sper acre) are 10 
i acres(a per acre) ar 

> ioe te had in the choicest districts. 
mM Schools convenient, climate 
“| excellent, soil of the very best, 
railways close at hand,building 
lumber cheap, fuel easy to get 
and reasonable in price, water 
easily procured, mixed farming 
ess. 
“ San best place for settlement, 
settlers’ low railway rates, pamphiet 
Best West,” and other information, 
Nto Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., 
or to Can. Gov. Agt. 
W.V. Bennett, BeeBldg., Omaha, Neb, 
E. T. Holmes, 315 Jackson 8t., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
























HOW ABOUT 


A TENNESSEE FARM? 


Why not locate in the 
best live stock producing country 
on earth? 


Middle Tennessee, with its fertile land, natural 
bluegrass pastures, pure Hmestone water and 
mild climate, is the best place to locate for htalth 
and money making. 

This road reaches the very heart of the cele- 
brated Middle Basin of Tennessee, 

You can get splendid farms in this section at 
reasonable prices and on easy terms. 

Tell us the Kind of place you want. 

Write today to 
R. M. WILLIAMS, Land and Live Stock Agent 

_ MIDDLE TENNESSEE R. R. 

700 Broadway. Nashville, Tenn. 

















160 Acres, $4,500; Part Cash 
Live Stock and Tools Included 


Cortland County, N. Y.; 15 cows,2 horses, hog, 
hens, all machinery, 25 cords wood, potatoes, hay and 


grain thrown in if taken before planting; broad 
fields, pasture for 25 cows, lots of wood: near village, 
stores, churches and creameries; celebrated dairy 
and thoroughbred section; only 4 miles by graded 
and macadam roads to large village with trolley, etc.; 
10-room house, 76-foot barn, other out-buildings, 


running water. Everything, $4,500; partcash. Full 
details and traveling directions to see it and a 135- 
acre dairy farm for $1,600, page 9, New York Edition 
“Strout's Farm Cataloge 35;’’ just out; copy free. 
We pay buyers’ railroad fares. Station 2687, E. A. 
8STROUT FARM AGENCY, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 





Minnesota Diversified Farmin 


We have 150 of the best Central 
Corn Minnesota farms for sale at Cattle 
—— prices that are right and on 
Hogs 
Sheep 








Ch terms that are favorable. Ex- 
OVEr | cellent soil, the best of water 
— | and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfalfa | We guarantee title to every farm 
ee | sold. Write for list. 


HODGSON & RINK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


BEST PART MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


$5 acres at $60, 461 acres at $50 per acre 

_The “Garden Spot’ of Southeast Missouri is the 
Nettle Ridge District in the vicinity of my ranch in 
Stoddard county. The soil is darkest, no overfiow, 
no negroes, no saloons.. We have a large Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio settlement. Come, see for your- 
self. We will entertain you at the ranch free of 
cost. For particulars write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 
Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARME 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms"in 











. healthy climate, perfect title from first hands, can 


have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


BARGAIN ~— 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. This is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5.00) cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missour! 


WHY PAY RENT? Owna farm. Apny size. 

: Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
Mild climate, no frost. pure water, rich soil, rainfall 
Sane as Mississippi Valley. Excellent for fruit, dairy 
orgrain. $2.00 per acre cash, balance ten years, 6%. 
FOREST HILL INYESTMENT CO., Box 
J, Lebanon, Oregon. 


Good Improved Farms 


in New York State, near schools, churches, markets 











and railroads, can be bought for + of which such farms 
Would sell for in the middle west. Send for our Farm 
Catilogue W. Railroad fare refunded to buyers. 


W. Il. HAZARD & CO., 52 Main St., Salamanca, N.Y. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

: Write for list and map. 
AN DERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


]/)°MGRTrFUL Oregon! Famous Sutherlin 
: Valley orchard lands offer wonderful opportu- 
tunities, Ilustrated literature, maps, prices and 
Darticulars free. LOSE LAND & DEY. CO., Lid., St. Paul, Minn. 
ptemiaieses cs 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good; 
natns natural alfalfa belt south Ohioriver. Free 
ovklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 

















CONSIDER THE SILO. 


The .advance in the price of land, 
involving, as it necessarily does, an 
advance in the price of all the prod- 
ucts of the land, is bringing farmers 
to see more and more clearly every 
year, that they must change their 
methods, if they are to succeed in the 
future even as well as in the past. If 
we do not secure a great acre yield 
on these high priced lands, the per 
cent which it will pay on the invest- 
ment will constantly decline. If we do 
not make better use of the yield we 
have, the profit we make in feeding it 
to live stock will also constantly de- 
cline. 

In short, we must have a greater 
acre yield, whether it be small grain, 
corn, hay or grass, or a farm will soon 
cease to be a profitable investment. 
We must make better use of that yield, 
if we are to make anything out of our 
live stock. Fortunately our scien- 
tists, our agricultural colleges, our 
agricultural press, and the experience 
of farmers who have followed their 
suggestions, are pointing out a way 
not merely for the production of a 
greater yield per acre, but for a more 
economical use of that yield. 

In studying how to use our own 
corn crop with the greatest profit. in 
the direction of dairy products and 
meat products, it is of the utmost im- 


portance that we consider the silo. 


By “considering” it we mean making 
a careful study of what it is doing for 
those who have considered and adopt- 
ed it. 

Dairymen have long since regarded 
it as a necessity, if they are to pro- 
duce dairy products at a profit. Cat- 
tle growers and cattle feeders are be- 
ginning to find that it is almost as 
valuable in their line of business as it 
is to the dairyman. Farmers who are 
not dairymen in a strict sense of the 
word, but patrons of a creamery, milk- 
ing a few cows to get a double profit 


‘as milk producers and producers of 


feeding steers, if they will but make a 
study of the subject, will find it to be 
really an absolute necessity in order 
to make a profit. 

We hope that our readers who have 
eighty acres of land and over, and 
who are engaged in any kind of live 
stock business, will make a serious 
study of the advantages of the silo, 
and begin it just now, when they are 
planning for their corn crop. If we 
can get them persuaded to grow a 
crop of corn for silage, with a full 
understanding of what silage means in 
the farm economy, we shall have little 
fear but that before September a silo 
will be built and ready to be filled. 

They will need to study pretty care- 
fully the size of silo they want; for a 
good many farmers have made mis- 
takes in building silos too large. If 
any of our readers will write us and 
tell us the number of live stock they 
have and the character, whether milk 
cows, stock cattle or feeding steers, 
we will advise them as to the size of 
the silo they should build, and thus 
avoid repeating the mistakes of others 
and, in fact, some of our own. 

Many hesitate because they do not 
know how cheaply silage can be put 
into the silo. To give them reliable 
information on this point, we pub- 
lished last year estimates made by 
Professor MHaecker, of Minnesota, 
based not on theory, but on reports 
from actual silo users in four states: 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Wiscon- 
sin. We republish this now for the 
benefit of those who gave the matter 
but scant consideration and also the 
thousands of new subscribers, to many 
of whom the subject of silage is new: 

COST OF GROWING. | 


Rent of land, per acre..........$4.50 
Plowing and harrowing, per acre. 2.00 
Seed corn, per Acre.....esseecee -20 


Planting, per acre ........ ree 
Harrowing and cultivating, per 
BOEO caisson ccs sialarsvacaseie's 3) naa 


Total, per ACTC.....eeceeceee $9.00 
Average yield per acre, tons..... 13 
Cost per ton, tO ZrOW....ceeeeee G02 

COST OF FILLING SILO. 


Eleven men at $2.00 per day....$22.00 
Seven teams at $2.25 per day... 16.75 
One traction engine, per day.... 17.50 
REE sociales vcore: cies cicls ine mois ae 
SRE PPC PAT eee 
Gard 16F MEH 6 6.c cc nce dcc cess 6.00 





Total APOE PP ET PET PIII «5 Lo, 





Silage cut per day, 75 tons; cost 
to put in silo, per ton........ .75 


INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION. 
Interest on money invested in 


WG See ccdiwovdnatirn ces oo ++ $25.00 
Interest on money invested in 
MOCDINOLY, qo. 05:6.¢6 0s eves 


Depreciation and repairs on silo 
and machinery, per year...... 30.00 
Taxes and insurance........... 6.00 
For 150-ton silo. ......ccecee$td.00 
Interest and depreciation per ton .48 


SUMMARY. 


Cost of growing, per ton..........0.72 
Cost of putting in silo, per ton... .75 
Interest and depreciation, per ton .48 

Total cost of corn silage, per ton.$1.95- 

It will be noticed in the above esti- 
mate that every conceivable item of 
cost is taken into consideration: the 
rent of the land, labor, the force of 
“men needed to fill the silo economica- 
ly, their wages, cost of running the 
engine, even to interest, insurance, 
depreciation and repairs. We are sat- 
isfied that the figures are liberal, that 
they cag be reduced in many cases, 
and furthermore, that the large item 
of cost, so far as it_involves cash, can 
be eliminated by the usual custom of 
farmers neighboring with each other 
in operations of this kind. 

We would not on the average farm 
put up a 150-ton silo. It should be 
small enough so that the amount of 
daily consumption would require the 
taking off of two inches, and in the 
summer silo of four inches. We urge 
all our readers to provide for a sum- 
mer silo. Those of them who had 
summer silos last year were not hurt 
by the drouth, nor did their milk cows 
fall off in yield, nor their stock cattle 
lose either in weight or flesh. Those 
who had plenty of silage got their cat- 
tle on grass in the spring without 
damage to the pastures and meadows 
by too early grazing, and without the 
loss of a couple of weeks’ time, some- 
times a month, which is inevitable 
when cattle are changed suddenly 
from dry feed onto lush grass. 

There is no other feed on the farm 
so cheap as silage, which costs, taking 
into account every conceivable item, 
less than two dollars a ton. If the 
farmer cannot make 50 per cent profit 
by feeding this silage to his live stock, 
he has either a very poor kind of live 
stock to which to feed it, or is a very 
unskillful feeder. It would not be dif- 
ficult to make 100 per cent profit on it. 

The great difficulty in the way, how- 
ever, is the filling of the silo. There 
is only one way that we know of to 
overcome this difficulty; and that is 
for two or three farmers to get to- 
gether, buy their silos at the same 
time and from the same firm, and then 
jointly buy a silage cutter. If they 
have no engine convenient, they would 
also have to buy that jointly, and then 
neighbor with each other in filling the 
silo. 

Please take this matter up in every 
neighborhood. While making a study 
of silage and getting a clear idea of 
the profits, consider also how to elim- 
inate as much as possible of the ex- 
pense. Agree also to plant the corn in 
such a way that the length of time 
in which the silos can be filled may be 
prolonged, and thus get it all in in the 
best shape. We would not advise our 
readers to think of anything else than 
the common field corn for silage. We 
would plant it thicker, however, for 
silage purposes than either for fodder 
or grain, particularly the grain. The 
object is to have the maximum 
amount of nutrition per acre: more 
stalk and more ears, but smaller. The 


* from the thinner. 





experiments at the different experi- 
ment stations have shown conclusively 
that there is a greater yield of nutri- 
tion from the thicker planting than 
The farmer who is 
zrowing. corn for the grain wants big 
ears and fewer nubbins. He usually 
regards the forage as waste. The 
farmer who is planting for the silo 
wants the maximum amount of nu- 
trients, because he is using the entire 
product. It is now time to begin to 
think seriously about this. 

We would like to live long enough 
to see a silo on every live stock farm 
in the corn belt. Of course where a 
farmer is growing corn for grain ex- 
clusively and has no live stock, he 
has no business with a silo; but the 
time has come now when we must 
have live stock on the farm, if we are 
to maintain soil fertility. These must 
be fed off the products of the farm. 
Therefore the acre yield should be as 
great as possible, and the profit fed 
in the most economical way, so as to 
secure the greatest results in the way 
of profit to either the owner or the 
renter of the land. 

We do not believe our people realize 
as yet the tremendous change in our 
methods, which is bound to come, from 
the great advance in the price of lands 
in the middle West. We regard this 
advance as permanent, subject, like 
everything else in this world, to local 
variations. The time for cheap land, 
cheap grain and cheap meats, has 
gone by and will never return. There- 
fore we must adapt ourselves to this 
change that has came upon us, and 
which will modify not merely our 
methods of farming, but our whole at- 
titude towards each other and toward 
the world at large. We are just now 
beginning to farm in the Mississippi 
valley. Heretofore we have simply 
been soil miners and wasters. Really 
constructive work must now begin, 
and a good place to begin is the silo. 


The Perfect Hoo Waterer 


The Easiest Cleaned 
and Most Sanitary Waterer On the Market 


Greatly improved and Simplified 


Write for circular and price to 


JEFFERY & TOMAN, Cherokee, lowa 


PATENT START FACTORIES. 


Send for free book how to get 
returned. SUES & COMPANY, 514 7th St., Washington, D. C. 











Patents. Patents secured or fee 








Farms in New York State 


and in 21 other states, east, west and south, address 
or call on B. F. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., or 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & €O., Onawa, lowa 








JOR SALE—500 improved farms; orchards, 
fruit,corn and grain. Write for lists. MORE- 
HART & ATCHISON, Mankato, Minn. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPARY, Mankato, Minnesote 


lowa Lands For Sale * Borst 
to $90 per acre. Large list om request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 











160 ACKE improved farm for sale at a 
LO bargain; 14 miles from Edmore, N. D.; 75 
acres broken; 830 per acre. Write owner, REV. E. 
A. MOSTUE, Thief River Falls, Minn. 





APPY WYOMING HOMES! 35,000 acres 

Guaranteed Carey Act Lands! 60,000 acres un- 

der Completed Irrigated System. Low prices. Easy 
terms. Write WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





E sell farms in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. 
in U. 8., also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. 
Write for list etc. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 





Ww. MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
listandmaps. C. E. Brown Land Co., Offices 
Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 





Early potatoes are one of the best-paying crops raised in outhern / 


Florida, Tennessee and along the Gulf 


ly. Read whata farmer at 
eae uae acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily at $1.50 


“My yield of salable potatoes 


abama, Western 


ast. Good prices are alwaysobtainable and demand 


mmerdale, Ala., has tosay on this crop: 


this year, per 9 
per bushel, this dies of ~—- erop onthe land. I followed this crop with sweet potatoes 


and sweet corn an 
of which brought good prices. 
Sweet potatoes produce 


d cow peas. I raised three crops on the land in one year, all 
n 
big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 


hundred bushels an acre are produced and bring from 50 cents to 
pron due. chet, <a ae you our illustrated booklets and learn what can be done in a 


country where fe 


rtile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 workey 


. Low round-trip fares Ist and 3rd Tuesdays each month. ( 
days a year. A 


G. A. PARK, Gen’! Imm. and ind’! Agt., 





Nashville R. R., Room 27 Louisville, Ky. 
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CanYouBeat This 
Trojan Steel Gate 


ojan steel gate 


he genuine j 
sold under the regular Trojan 2- 
year trial at my special mon-~ 
ey-saving factory price. I 
A ( bou mg a a — 
would cost_you twice, 
Rance 


fit I'scil you the. bull-u 
out the dealer’s profit I sell you the bull- 
proof, everlasting Trojan at this unusual- 

ly low price. 










































































Frame of high carbon steel 
tubing 15-8 inches in diameter. 
Brazed seams. Heavy close mesh, 
well galvanized. Barbed wire top 
and bottom. Special latch. Forged 
hinges bolted through posts. Gate can 
be adjusted to swing over snowdritts, un- 
even groms or to open over sid® hill. 
Splendid stock sorter. 


The Only Gate in the World Sold on2 Years’ 


Trial, Backed by $10,000 Guarantee. 
Send this gate baek ang Se in 2 years if it’s not ez 
actly as represented. y 


$10,000 bond protects you @ 
and you get your money 

back. This gate beats any special free 

wood or steei gate youever| pye got on for 

saw. Get my big illustrated | ate erin each 
folder which fully describes "one Dart whe 


the Trojan gates and quotes | .gmmu” 
my money-saving factory 


‘ an 
ces, It's free. rite. 
W. K. Voorhees, Mér., \yauca® S00; now 
Standard Maoufecturing Co., 
202 Mein St., Cedar Falls, fe.) "Sy, Kk. V 











Send for my latest catalog— 
pick out the gates you want 


Try Free 30 Days 


Them 

without a penny of pay in 
advance. If pleased, keep 
them. If not, send them 
back and I’ll pay the freight 


both ways. ALVIN V. ROWE, 
ee Gen, Manager,) 
















Last Three Times As Long 
as iron, gas pipe, and wire gates, and cost even 
less than home made all-wood gates. They can’t 
sag, drag, warp, ortwist. Made with either 4or6 
inch boards, double boited between S angle steel! 
uprights. No wood joints to collect moisture and 
rot. No nails to gather rust or pull out. 


Guaranteed 5 Years—Freight Paid 
I'll send you complete gates ready to hang or just 
the Gate Steels, hinges, boits, etc.—everything 
but the boards. You can put up your own Can't 
if you wish and eave money. Postal 
bringsfree catalog. Write for it today. 

Alvin V. Rowe, General Manager (2) 
Rowe Manufacturing Co., 465 W. 4th St., Galesburg, al. 
































the same price 
we would make 
} the Dealer or 
Wy Jobber. That 
is why we can 
m= Save you money. 
seeee??} Look at these 
S very low prices. 
11: CENTS A ROD 
2 for 18-in. hog fence. 
23%c.a rod for 47-in. farm fence. 
25Sc. a rod for 60-in. poultry fence. 
, $1.40 for 80 rod spool of Idea} 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
Styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 286 Muncie,ind 


CLEVELAND CYCLONE 


+ 
Fence and Gates give your 
= home privacy and distinction. 
Strong, Durable, Handsome, 
HK M Easily Erected. Send postal 
for new catalog and prices, 
We pay freight. 


_ 
THE CLEVELAND FENCE & GATE CO. 
165 E. 55th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


@..4.. 9 Cheap as Wood. 















































BADD DD DOTY 


x xX 0 
CE WAAAY DDD 
WemanufactureLawnand Farm Fence. Sell direct 


shipping to users only,atmanufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Ourcatalog ie Free. rite for it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 967 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


5 
Fenn’s Post Hole Auger 
pays for itself every day used. Write for free pam- 
phiet. THE FENN MFG. CO., Charlotte, Mich. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











RINGING HOGS. 


We recently published a request for 
information on methods for ringing 
hogs, and have received a large num- 
ber of answers, most of which, for lack 
of space, we can not print. Most of 
our readers use the crate method, with 
a crate quite similar to the illustration 
shown with this article—the idea in 
each instance being practically the 
same. Quite a number are also agreed 
on the several other devices herewith 
explained. We publish the following: 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A correspondent wishes a plan for 
a hog crate in which to ring hogs. I 
have a crate which beats anything for 
ringing hogs yet devised that I have 
ever found for both young and old. It 
should be made like the regular hog 
crate, with 2x4 mitred frame, boarded 
with 1x6, 2x4’s being framed edgewise 
so it will take less room inside. Brace 
both sides with 2x4’s from one corner 
down to the other; gain in on 2x4 
frame, top and bottom, one inch for 
1x4 in front, leaving two inches be- 
tween, so the 2x2 lever can work. Bore 
holes at top and bottom, and put bolts 
{in without nuts, so it can be locked at 
top and adjusted at bottom. Cut a 2x2 
from corner at top to about three or 
four inches from the center at bottom. 
Nail this piece securely, and you have 
one of the handiest crates for the 
purpose that you would want. Native 
lumber should be used, as a hog that 
weighs from 500 to 600 pounds gives 
them a good strain. The crate should 


in 


being careful to get 





be set 
lever at center, so they can’t get on 


at pen, 


through. It should be fixed so a board 
can be dropped in behind the hog. 
When they stick their heads through, 
catch them back of the ears and pull 
lever tight and stick bolt in. 

S. M. WOLFE. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a device that works to per- 
fection, and will send it to you for the 
benefit of your readers. I constructed 
a gate three feet wide and three and 
one-half feet high, in the alley of our 
hog house, with single board at each 
side and with double boards at top 
and bottom, and fastened with hinges 
at one side and hook at the other side. 
I then took a piece of 1x6, four and 
one-half feet long, and made it to 
work stanchion fashion, with three or 
four holes through the two bottom 
boards and one through this panel of 
1x6, so as to fit large hogs or small 
pigs. Then I made a latch at top of 
gate, so when hog is caught the latch 
comes against the lever and holds him 
until the ring is put in. Then unhook 
the gate and loosen the latch and let 
him out. I and my son can ring fifty 
head of hogs per hour with ease, also 
can ring sows heavy with pig and not 
hurt them. This gate could be hinged 
to the side of a building and a couple 
of panels put up to make the hogs go 
through it. 





E. L. SMITH. 
Gentry County, Missouri. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 22d, a corre- 
spondent wanted to know the best 
plan for ringing hogs. Take a hog 
crate and remove both ends, making a 
stanchion in one end. Stanchion your 
hog, and you can hold him very solid, 
and it is easy to put in the ring. We 
used gas vipe for the stanchion, and 
if some hogs are larger than others, 
we bore two holes in the bottom of 
the crate and adjust it according to the 


size of the hog. 
J. E. COLVILLE. 
Grundy County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give a description of a device 
that I have used for years with the 
best of results. Take a piece of one 


or one and one-fourth inch gas pipe, | 


about two and one-half feet long. Have 
a three-eighths inch hole drilled 
through one side, one-half inch from 
the end. Take a piece of sash cord, 
pass cone end through the hole, and tie 








N investment, not an expense. Theory? No! 
It’s a demonstrated fact. 


Put up fences. 


Let the stock feed on the wastes; 


grow fat on that which otherwise would never bring 


a cent. 


that is broken up into small fields. 
manure adds fertility to the soil. 


Yields are greater. 


Land value increases. All by 


good fencing and lots of it. 
Practically every farm in 

the country would 
show a splendid profit 

if divided with 
American 


Keep the stock moving on a pasture 


The 


MERICAN 

FENCE is 
made of large, stiff wires, 
° galvanized heavily, having the 
American hinged joint (patented), 

a fabric most flexible and wear-resisting. 


, Square mesh fence of weight, strength and 
durability—three great needs in farm fences. 


Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. 


Shipped to them direct from mills in carload lots, 


saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, giving buyer 


be benefit. 





American Steel 
Fence Post Cheaper 
than Wood and 
More Durable. 
Get Catalog. 


Send for copy of “American Fence 
News,” also book “How to Make the 
Farm Pay,” profusely illustrated, 
devoted to the interests of farmers 
and showing how fence may be em- 
ployed to enhance the earning power 
of the farm. Furnished free upon 





. 

F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen, Sales 
Agt., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE (0, 
Chicago, 72 Adams St.; New York, 
80 Church St.; Denver; U. S. Steel 
Products Co., San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 





a knot in the end, so it can not slip 
out. Now pass the other end through 
the pipe, leaving enough slack to form 
a loop of about eight inches. Fasten 
a little stick above the gas pipe for a 
hand holt to operate. Have hogs in 
small yard or pen. Take this pipe in 
one hand, with the cord in the other. 
With a quick move, pass the loop over 
the hog’s nose and at the same time 
pull with the cord. With a good, stiff 
arm and hand-hold of pipe, one can 
handle any hog with very little strug- 


gle or worry. 
I. O. AIKEN. 

Grundy County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Someone asks what is the best way 
to hold hogs to ring them. I will send 
you a model made of wire of a device 
that I use, which is a great thing for 
holding hogs. 








is made from an iron rod three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and three feet long. 
The small end is used for shotes and 
the large end for full-grown hogs. Any- 
one can hold the largest hog that 
grows with this. I have done a great 
deal of ringing myself with it. It is 
similar to the rope on the upper jaw, 
but the rod has the rope beaten on 
account of being longer. 
ROSS F. PETERSON. 
Cass County, Iowa. 


We wish to express our thanks te 
all the following, who have also con- 
tributed interesting letters on the sub- 


ject: G. V. Tuller, Mahaska county, 
Iowa; J. S. Bishop, Montgomery coun- 


ty, Iowa; A. C. Cannon, Washington 
county, Iowa; 
ware county, Indiana; Reader, 
county, Iowa; Paul Phipps, Johnson 
county, Missouri. Cecil Bartels, Mus- 
catine county, Iowa; D. A. Whitman, 
Henderson county, Illinois; R. R. Me- 
Cormick, Dallas county, Iowa; Fred J. 
Nickol, Ida county, Iowa. 





RURAL ROUTE BOXES. 
A subscriber asks whether the gov- 
ernment requires any particular form 


(See illustration.) It | 








D. S. Maynard, Dela- | 
Clay | 


of a box for rural route service and | 


whether the use of such a form is ob- 
ligatory. 

The government requires that boxes 
shall be of galvanized sheet iron or 
sheet steel of a certain gauge and of a 
certain size. Boxes must be provided 
with suitable signals which are used 
to indicate whether or not there is 
mail in the box. They may be made 
by patrons for their own use if they 





conform to the specifications set forth. 
Approved boxes are made by a large 
number of manufacturers, and full in- 
formation concerning the requirements 
can be had by addressing a letter to 
the fourth assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C. 
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I will ship all you want on 30 days trial. Put 
them in your barn yard where your stock has 
been breaking down your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel Steel gates will outlast any three 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 
guaranteed. 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main &t., 








lowa Falls, lowa 








& 
- Artistic, Practical, 
f Durable. Gives your place a 


and increased value. We also make || 
tubular steel Farm Gates. Free books Aliiiiif 
Cyclone Fence Co. A 


- a 40 Waukegan, 111. 
STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,_..._- 15c. 
47-inch Farm Fence, __.23%4¢. 
cs 60-inch Poultry Fence__.-36c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


4 Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box32 Winchester, Ind. 

































































2 PT direck ‘send Yor fresh? prepaid catalog. © 6 2 
CENTS -Advance Fer-ce Co.,Box 722 Elgin, Ii.=CENTS 





Breve nts Rot 


Fence posts will last twice as long if 
they are treated wit 


AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 
(Registered) 


Guaranteed to preserve 81] wood in or sbore 
ground. One gallon covers 300 sq. ft. Freight 
prepaid. Circular free. Beware of imitations. 
Cerbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 

Dept.66 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, April 15, 1912.—It is a little 
size up the next crop of winter 


early to * fe but 

yneat of the United States, but a crop 
7 approximately 493,000,000 bushels is in- 
fasated py the April report on crop con- 
gitions 0! the agricultural department, is- 


ued several days ago. The report was 
Z: e first Gay of April, and shows 


jled th 
eeeaition of winter wheat at that time 
of $0.6 per cent, compared with 86.6 per 
cent last December, and 83.3 per cent on 
April 1st last year. A year ago the indi- 
cated yiela of winter wheat was 503,000,- 
000 bushels, and after the final readjust- 
ment of acreage figures, according to the 
census reports, the yield at harvest was 
placed at 131,000,000 bushels. As expect- 
ed generally, the condition was found to 
be the most unsatisfactory in the states 
east of ihe Mississippi river. Illinois is 
given @ condition of 62; Indiana, 61, and 


Among the largest wheat grow- 


Ohio, 63. 
ing states, Nebraska takes precedence, 
with an average of 93, while Kansas is 


placed at 59, and the coast states on the 
Pacific ocean show high averages, The 
average condition of rye was 87.9 per cent, 
compared with 89.3 per cent a year ago, 
and $9.8 per cent as an average for the 
Jast ten years. Recently weather condi- 
tions have been highly satisfactory in 
nearly ail parts of the country, and the 
reports from the northwest are of an en- 
couraging nature. In the three states, 
seeding work has been extended, and soil 
conditions could not be better. Nearly a 


week ago it was stated that practically 
all the Wheat had been sown in southeast- 
ern North Dakota, and Canadian reports 
were that considerable seeding had been 
accomplished. All the grains are selling 
stili at prices materially higher than those 
of a year ago, With recent sales of corn 
at the highest prices of the crop year. 
Only a short time ago May wheat sold 17 
cents per bushel higher than a year ago; 
May corn about 16 cents higher, and May 
oats 15% cents higher. Wheat shows the 
least firmness, and board of trade com- 
mission firms have advised traders to get 
out of May wheat and confine their opera- 
tions to the deferred futures. 

Potatoes, Which underwent such a re- 
markable boom a short time ago, because 
of a temporary scarcity brought about 
mainly by impassable roads and floods, 
have had several sharp breaks in vaiues, 
following a resumption of free market- 
ings. Receipts of prime fresh eggs from 
all directions have been enormous, and 
their cheapness has vastly stimulated 
consumption. Southern vegetables are 
abundant and cheap, and Louisiana straw- 
berries are arriving freely, Late sales of 
potatoes were at 91.30 to $1.35 per bushel, 
while eggs of the best grade brought 19 to 
21 cents a dozen. Creamery butter sold 
at 29 to 32 cents per pound, and dairy but- 
ter at 25 to 28 cents, with saies of packing 
stock at 22% cents. Timothy seed sold 
at $6 to $12; clover seed at $16 to $21.50 
for country offerings, and flaxseed at $2.15 
to $2.17. Choice timothy hay brought $25 
to $26 per ton, and choice Iowa prairie 
hay $19 to $20. 

Cattle have been marketed sparingly 
much of the time recently, with a marked 
scarcity of choice beeves, but the limited 
consumption of beef prevented sellers 
from obtaining much better prices on days 
of meager runs, When at most times sharp 
advances wouid take place. Beef is a 
dear article of food everywhere in this 
country, and eggs and vegetables are sub- 
Stituted quite iargely for this and other 
meats. Still the ruling prices for cattie 
are very much higher than in former 
years, 1910 excepted, that being a time of 
abnormally smail supplies. A year ago 
beef steers were seiling at an extreme 
Tange of $5.20 to $7.10, with the bulk of 
the sales at $5.90 to $6.70, whereas recent- 
ly steers have brought $5.35 to $8.70, show- 
ing a much smailer rise in the poor, light- 
Weight lots than in well-finished beeves. 
Supplies of good, fat cows and heifers 
have been limited of late, and these have 
found a good market, while even good 
bulls have sold extremely high. This is a 
time when stockmen make a mistake in 
marketing well-bred cattle that are not 
good and fat, for fat lots are sure to fetch 
&@ big premium, and everything points to a 
Summer scarcity and extremely high val- 
ues. There are very few stockers or feed- 
ers for sale in farming districts of the 
country, and the recent demand in th: 
Chicago market for such offerings was 
materially lowered by the wretched con- 
dition of feed lots, many of them having 
extremely deep mud. As usual, in the 
Spring, the market has received enormous 
numbers of calves from the dairy dis- 
tricts, and these have sold at an extreme- 
ly wide spread in prices. Milk cows are 
in larger demand from near-by sections 
and eastern sections, and the supply of 
Choi € cows runs too small to go around. 
Milkers and springers are selling at $35 
to $10 per head, numerous fat backward 
Cows going to killers.: Calves have sold 
at 55.50 to $8.25 per 100 pounds. Beef 
Stee:s have sold mainly around $6.50 to 
$8.25, with steers of only medium quality 
S0ing at $7 to $7.50. Good lots have sold 
at *:.50 and upward, and choice beeves at 
$8.10 to $8.70. Cows and heifers had a 
8000 sale at $4.10 to $7.50, cutters selling 
at 55.40 to $4, canners at $2.25 to $3.35, 
and bulls at $3.50 to $6.80. Stockers have 
Sold fairly well at $4 to $6, and feeders at 
$5.59 to $6.70. 

Hogs have reached the highest prices 
> epee 2 since the first month of 1911, the 
Sie cest going for $8.07% per 100 pounds. 
sing the market rose to $8 and better, 

ere has been less of an upward tend- 
€ncy. with packers and butchers less will- 
ing to operate freely, although it is pretty 
ae known that the big end of the ho: 
i, pb of the country has been tharketed, 
ad are still averaging extremely well 
ci ality, and the great bulk of the re- 
— g0 near top figures daily, with 
ausactions largely within a range of 10 





» $160 to $225, a few bein 





cents per 100 pounds. Recent receipts 
have averaged in weight 221 pounds, com- 
pared with 211 pounds early last Jahuar F 
237 pounds a year ago, and 226 pounds 
two years ago. More weighty hogs could 
be used to advantage, although the strong 
lighter weights are selling not far from 
top quotations day after day. Stocks of 
provisions held at five leading western 
packing points April lst aggregated 337,- 
810,936 pounds, an increase of only 403,000 
pounds in March, compared with an in- 
crease of 62,553,000 pounds in the same 
month last year, and a decrease of 12,890,- 
000 pounds in March two years ago. Stocks 
a@ year ago were 266,190,000 pounds and 
two years ago 158,403,000 pounds. Since 
March ist, the beginning of the summer 
packing season, decidedly fewer hogs have 
been packed at western packing points 
than for the same period last year. Re- 
cent sales of hogs were at $7.35 to $7.90, 
stags selling up to $8.35. A year ago hogs 
sold at $5.80 to $6.50. 

Packing in the west for the summer 
season of 1911, ending November 1, 1911, 
as compiled by the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, shows 17,732,000 hogs, against 13,- 
014,000 in 1910. Winter packing for the 
season ending March 1, 1912, totaled 12,- 
086,000 hogs, against 8,741,000 in 1910-11. 
Total for the year, 29,918,000 hogs, against 
21,755,000 in 1910-11. Average cost of hogs, 
$6.35, compared with $8.48 the preceding 
year. 

Sheep and lambs have sold recently at 
the highest prices seen in a long period, 
with light receipts and a strong local and 
eastern shipping demand. Receipts have 
run mainly on lambs, and extremely small 
supplies of yearlings and sheep have 
shown up, causing these to sell much 
closer to lamb prices than earlier in the 
season. Colorado has been furnishing 
much the larger part of the offerings, with 
fair numbers sent in by Nebraska sheep- 
men. In the lamb trade, demand has 
centered in the fat light and handy-weight 
classes, with heavy lambs at a discount, 
although these are also selling extremely 
high right along. Clipped flocks are be- 
coming more popular with killers, and 
seil closer in price to wooled consign- 
ments. Word comes from Kentucky that 
early spring lambs have been contracted 
for June delivery at $6.50 per 100 pounds, 
or $1 higher than a year ago, and good 
suplies are promised by the middle of 
June. The Pacific coast states will not 
have many flocks for eastern shipments 
this year, and everything points to high 
prices for choice, live muttons for a long 


-time ahead. Lambs have been selling in 


the Chicago market at $5.50 to $8.30; 
yearlings at $6.50 to $7.40; wethers at 
$5.50 to $7.15; ewes at $4 to $6.50; bucks 
at 73 to $5.00. Prime sforn lambs sold 
at 30. 

Horses have been in growing demand, 
with warmer weather, and as the receipts 
were not over large, it was much easier 
for sellers to maintain prices. Farm 
workers weighing from 1,100 to 1,450 
pounds were in excellent demand at $100 
to $200 per head, and even the commoner 
ones were in demand to ship west and 
east. Wagon horses sold usually around 
quotable as high 
as $250, while light draft horses were 
wanted at $175 to $225, and choicer and 
heavier ones at $230 to $325. Southern 
planters are calling for farm mares. Ww 





CROP NOTES. 

Now that spring work has begun, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is anxious to receive re- 
ports on crop conditions from as many 
different sections as possible. Such re- 
ports may be written onea postal, and 
should be mailed Friday to reach us in 
time for the issue of the following week. 


McDonough County, Ill.—It is claimed 
that 90 per cent of the wheat crop in this 
locality is dead. 

Clarke County, Iowa.—There will be not 
more than 25 per cent of a pig crop in this 
part of the country this spring.—L. M. 
Gilbert. 

Chicago seed quotations show the fol- 
lowing prices paid for clover seed: Poor 
to choice, $15 to $21; fair to good, $17 to 
$20; contract, $21.75; alsike, $15 to $20. 

Buchanan County, Mo.—Wheat is in 
fine condition in northern Missouri, says 
a report from Buchanan county. Oats are 
coming up and looking fine. Some farm- 
ers are still planting. 

Van Buren County, Iowa.—Spring has 
begun late with us. Our wheat is prac- 
tically all killed: Oats wlil be sown to 
make out the stand.—A. J. Leffler. 

Montana.—Most of the orchardists are 
busy pruning and getting ready to spray. 
The cold weather has held the trees back, 
so there will be no danger from frost. 
There will be a large acreage of potatoes 
planted, and peas will be grown in large 
quantities for seed. 

March was the coldest and _ wettest 
month in Nebraska since 1867. The pre- 
cipitation was practically all snow, al- 
though some slight rain fell in the latter 
part of the ‘month. Snow covered tHe 
ground, and the ground was frozen during 
the entire month, making spring work 
extremely late. 

Missouri Crops.—The Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture reports the condi- 
tion of winter wheat for the state on 
April 1st, as 78, compared with 91 a year 
ago. Much of the wheat which was seed- 
ed late is apparently winter killed, and 
some is badly heaved out of the ground. 
Oats seeding is the latest in the history 
of the ‘*te. On April ist less than one 
per wf the crops had been seeded. 
Las 49 per cent had been seeded 
April Practically no spring plowing 
had bee. done for corn April 1st. The 
condition of clover is placed at 66 and 
timothy at 83. The number of hogs on 
feed as compared with an average year is 
estimated to be but 46 per cent. The 
shortage is due to the scarcity of feed 
and to the loss by cholera. The number 
of cattle on feed compared with an aver- 
age year is estimat to be 50 per cent; 
the number of brood sows on farms 6; 

r cent, and the spring pig crop is light. 
Whe loss of horse stock has been heavy, 
owing to the poor quality of feed. 





ITEMS OF NEWS 














Dairy Expert.—Hugh G. Van Pelt, ex- 
pert of the state dairy board, resigned 
recently, and has been succeeded by Ed- 
ward S. Estel. Mr. Estel has been Mr. 
Van Pelt’s assistant for a year and a 
half, and is thoroughly famillar with the 
duties of the position. . 


Montana Hogs.—Montana hogs fattened 
on a ration of alfalfa, sugar beets and 
barley, sold on the Chicago market re- 
cently for the highest price -paid for pork- 
ers during the present year. The ship- 
ment comprised eighty-five hogs which 
averaged 200 pounds each. 


The Fruit Prospect.—Professor Greene, 
J. W. Murphy, and other horticulturists, 
predict that the fruit crop in the central 
west should be large this year. The late 
spring has held back the fruit buds, and 
unless there is an abnormally late frost, 
we should have a large crop. 

Concrete Construction.—The Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., has 
issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 481, on Con- 
crete Construction on the Live tSock 
Farm. It contains illustrations of con- 
crete feeding floors, troughs, manure cribs 
and dipping vats, with full instructions 
for making them. It can be had free by 
dropping a postal card to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Transportation Question.—We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a book by Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age 
Gazette, on the subject, The American 
Transportation Question. Mr. Dunn’s long 
experience has enabled him to make a 
very interesting book, and to deal with 
a little-understood question in a very illu- 
minating way. This book can be obtained 
through the publishers, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


Seed Corn Test.—Of 800 ears resently 
tested by me, at our bank here at Wyanet 
it seems tha those who kept their seed 
corn in the house have good seed, while 
those who left it in the corn crib will have 
to buy. I secured a perfect test of ten 
ears, which was kept in a vacant bed- 
room, but out of 120 kernels tested from 
corn which was hung in a double corn 
crib, only sixteen indicated signs of life. 
—-R. S. Sapp. 





lowa Sugar Beets.—Five hundred acres 
of sugar beets will be raised in Emmett 
county this year, the product to go to the 
beet sugar factory at Chaska, Minn. This 
doesn’t look right. The factory ought to 
be in Iowa. The Iowa Sugar Company, 
of ‘Waverly is going to build a new beet 
sugar factory at Osage. Sixteen hundred 
acres of beets were grown in the vicinity 
of Osage last year, yielding 13% tons per 
acre, at a net profit of about $30 per acre. 

Agriculture in High Schools.—The De- 
partment of Agricultural Extension of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., has 
issued Extension Bulletin No. 3, which 
tells about agricultural work in _ the 
schools of Pulaski county, Indiana. This 
bulletin will be found of interest and 
value to any teachers or business men or 
farmers who are interested in bringing 
about better agricultural instruction in 
city and rural schools. We presume a 
copy can be had free by addressing the 
extension department as noted. 


Agricultural Imports.—Two and a half 
million bushels of potatoes were imported 
into the United States in February. Im- 
ports of foodstuffs of all kinds during the 
eight months ending with February, 1912, 
amounted to $262,000,000, but this of course 
includes coffee, cocoa, and tea, as well as 
sugar. The imports of meats and food 
animals during the eight months men- 
tioned amounted to $9,172,905, and it is in- 
teresting to note that cheese formed more 
than half of this total. The importations 
of cattle amounted to $2,817,538. 


Experiments in Codéperation.—Mr. John 
Buchanan, a Canadian expert, has been 
engaged by the Iowa Agricultural College 
to carry on coéperative grain growing ex- 

eriments with farmers over the state. 

he purpose is for the college to plan the 
experiments, furnish the seed and a spe- 
cial fertilizer if one is needed, and in gen- 
eral direct the work. The farmer does 
the work and makes the report in accord- 
ance with the requirement. Any of our 
readers who desire further information 
should address Director Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ames, Iowa. 


Fraternal Insurance.—The effort of the 
Modern Woodman of America to increase 
its assessments made necessary by the 
increasing death rate is receiving very 
strnuous opposition among the younger 
members. Assessment insurance is safe 
only for a limited period. The Bankers’ 
Life, the most successful assessment com- 
pany in the history of the world, recently 
changed its policy and went to the old- 
line basis. Assessment insurance is good 
insofar as it insures against a risk, like 
fire and tornadoes. It is unsound in in- 
suring against a certainty—as death. 

Grocers pines a pg Le Iowa Retail 
Grocers’ Association have organized a co- 
operative wholesale company, with capital 
stock of $300,000, divided into 300 shares 
of $1,000 each. The object of the associa- 
tion, it is stated, is to enable retail gro- 
cers to purchase their groceries in large 
quantities and get the benefit of corre- 
spondingly reduced prices, buying direct 
from the wholesale concerns, and elimi- 
nating the jobbing houses as far as pos- 
sible. In other words, the retail grocers 
seem to be adopting the codperative sys- 
tem for which they have been severely 
condemning the farmers. 

Bad Seed Agents.—The Department of 
Agriculture has just published its ‘“‘black 
list,”’ authorized by congress, giving the 
names and addresses of 148 persons and 
firms who during the last year sold adul- 
terated seeds of grasses, clover or alfalfa, 
Only 55.9 per cent of the hairy vetch seed 





purchased in bulk was capable of germi- 
nation. During the eight years since this 
work was authorized, the names of 370 
dealers who have sold or offered for sale 
adulterated or misbranded seeds have 
been published. Of these, one has been 
published five different years, four have 
been published four years, twenty-three 
three years, and eighty-four two years. 


Prohibitive Taxation.—The lower house 
of congress, on March 28th, passed a bill 
which increased the internal revenue tax 
on matches made of white phosphorus to 
an extent which will crush out he in- 
dustry. The reason for this is that it 
was clearly shown that the manufacture 
of such matches causes the disease and 
death of a large percentage of people who 
work with them. The phosphorus causes 
a disease of the bones of the head. The 
matter is of interest as indicating that in 
the opinion of the members of the house 
they have authority to exercise the taxing 
power of the government to prevent in- 
jury to the health of the people. 


Bankers and Farming.—It is announced 


that the annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Bankers’ Association, which will be held 
June 5th and 6th, considerable time will 
be given to a discussion of the promo- 
tion of agriculture and the improvement 
of our school system. Addresses will be 
made by Joseph Chapman, Jr., president 
of the Northwestern National Bank, of 
Minneapolis, and B. F. Harris, president 
of the IHinois Bankers’ Association, both 
of whom have given a great deal of time 
to the study of relations between the 
banker and the farmer, and both of whom 
are convinced that the time has come 
when the banker must take a more active 
part in promoting better agriculture, bet- 
ter schools, etc. : 


New York’s Population.—New York has 
a population of four and three-quarter 
millions of people, of whom less than one 
million are from American-born parent- 
age. There are one and a quarter million 
Jews, while New York is the second larg- 
est Italian city in the world, and the 
third largest Russian. The Austria-Hun- 
garian population is over half as large 
as the city of Budapest. Northwestern 
European population decreased three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand from 1900 to 1910, 
but increased overwhelmingly from south- 
eastern Europe. In 1900 there were ap- 
proximately two and three-quarter mil- 
lions of people coming from the British 
Isles, Germany, Scandinavia, France and 
Switzerland, and in 1910 only two and a 
third millions. In the same time the pop- 
ulation from Russia, Italy, Austria, Rou- 
mania, Greece and Turkey increased from 
two and a half to three and a quarter 
millions. 


Protecting the Quail.—The increase of 
insect pests of all sorts is emphasizing 
more and more the importance of protect- 
ing insect-destroying birds. Of these, the 
quail is one of the most valuable. How 
two Missouri farmers saved quail during 
the past winter is described in a St. Louis 
yaper as follows: ‘‘Norman Barber, a 

inn county farmer, is one among many 
who has taken care of the bifds during 
the past winter, and has filed no charge 
for his work. Mr. Barber has a wood 
pasture of forty acres near his house, and 
last fall he prepared shelters by arranging 
the brush in such a way that by throw- 
ing straw, hay and kafir corn over it, he 
made several splendid shelters in differ- 
ent parts of this woodland. The result 
was that several coveys of quail sought 
shelter from the snow and sleet under 
these well-provised shelters. Mr. Barber 
scattered corn, wheat, cane, kafir corn 
and other seeds so as to attract the quail, 
and by so doing he attracted a great many 
other seed-eating birds, and to go up 
there through his woodland pasture you 
enjoy being in a veritable bird paradise. 
The work of this game protector has 
proved a good lesson to the other farmers, 
and since the snow has left we find the 


quail doing well on farms where they 
have been protected. E. C. Bush has 
carefully looked after the birds on his 


farm, made shelters for them, and scat- 
tered seeds for them, and today you can 
count as many as seventy-five quail in 
his woodland pasture. The work of these 
gentlemen proves a good lesson to all ad- 
vocates of game protection, and we trust 
that the farmers throughout the state of 
Missouri will learn to protect the quail, 
song and insectivorous birds so necessary 
to the growing and protection of grains 
and fruit. 


Goose Finance.—The editor of the Deita, 
Iowa, Press is evidently an optimist of 
the Colonel Sellers type, who organized a 
company to sell eye-water to the Chinese. 
He proposes to organize a Great American 
Goose Farm, and has figured it out as 
follows: Number of stockholders, three; 
shares of stock, three, at $100 a share, 
$300; 300 geese at $1 each, $300; three eggs 
per week per goose, 900 eggs per week, or 
42,800 eggs per year, or 140,440 eggs in 
three years. No eggs sold, but all incu- 
bated and hatched. Allowing for bad 
eggs, 40,400, leaves 100,000 geese. Two 
pounds feathers per goose, 200,000 pounds; 
$1.50 per pound for feathers, $300,000; 100,- 
000 pair of goose livers at 60 cents per 
air, $60,000; ten buttons from each goose 
ill, 200,000, at 1 cent each, $20,000; $1.59 
per goose dressed, $150,000. 


Capital invested .........e.++-- 300.00 
Estimated operating expenses... 190,000.00 


a ae 
REVENUE. 








Feathers ....cccccccece - $300,000.00 
Goose livers ...-cseceree - 60,000.00 
Buttoms ...cccccccccccccccce oe 20,000.00 
Dressed geese ......... cecdccens SEES 
Total receipts ...... oeeceece 6 $990,000.00 
Expenditures .......++. erccces 190,300.00 
Net profits cacecceneacacedeQeeeseenee 
Each stockholder ..........-.- 113,233.33 


Annual dividend '..........37,744 per cent 

The editor says he is building a 600- 
foot extension to the Goosery, in which 
he will manufacture beaded necklaces 
from the goose eyes and transform the 
goose feet into parasol handles. This, he 
says, will add at least 3,000 per cent per 
annum to the annual dividend, 
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Taxation.—The progress which is being 
made by believers of the single tax on 
land is arousing considerable concern in 
some sections, and anti-single tax leagues 
are being formed. 


Liquor on Trains.—Prohibition of the 
kind that actually prohibits was put in 
force recently on all railroads entering 


into Chicago, when it was announced that 
no more liquors would be served on théir 
trains. 


Flies.—The fiy season will be on us 
before we are aware, and the early part 
cf fly time is the most profitable and sat- 
isfactory time to fight the pest A policy 
of prevention of fly birth is better than 
a constant fight with hordes of the pest 
later, and every fly destroyed when they 
first appear means the prevention of the 
birth of 2,000,000 flies later. 


Luther Burbank.—The ‘wizard of hor- 
ticulture’”” has decided to give up com- 
mercia! life and devote himself entirely to 
science and experimental work. Accord- 
ingly, he has sold all of his fruit, flower 
and plant productions to a San Francisco 
firm, who will promote the distribution 
of all of Mr. Burbank’s valuable crea- 
tions, 


both past and present. 
Russian Immigrants.—A colony of two 
thousand Russians are planning to come 


and settle on about 30,000 
jand somewhere in the west. 
The secretary of the Russian-American 
Colonization Company is looking for a 
place for them. They have raised nearly 
«ne hundred thousand dollars for their 
enterprise, and expeet to make a cash 
payment of some such amount for the 
iand, and pay the remainder in yearly 
installments. 


to America 
acres of raw 


Good Roads Plan.—The farmers of a 
certain township in Pawnee county, Kan- 
sas, have adopted a new way of keeping 
up their roads. Each farmer is given a 
road drag, assigned a piece of road to 
keep in shape, and held responsible for 
its condition. A sort of spirit of compe- 


tition has arisen and adds to the vigor 
with which the work is carried on. The 
pian works so well that other communi- 
ties are taking it up. The farmers are 
xiven credit on their road tax for the 
work done. 

Civil Service.—Vresident Taft in a re- 
cent message to congress urges reforms 
in various departments which will save 
the government approximately five and 


one-half million dollars yearly. The chief 
point of the message is the reiteration of 
the president's desire that politics be re- 
moved entirely from the postal service. 
This would have a beneficial effect. since 
the position of postmaster could no longer 
be tendered to politicians as a reward for 
services rendered in political campaigns, 
but would be awarded on a basis of com- 
petitive examination and actual merit. 


National Good Roads Bill.—A bi!l has 
recently been introduced in the national 
house of representatives, which requires 
that the government pay for the use of 
the highWays of the country over which 
it carries rural mail The roads will be 
divided in three classes, for which $30, 
$20 and $10 will be paid per mile, re- 
spectively. The director of roads in the 
Department of Agriculture will determine 
in what class, if any, a road shall be in- 
cluded. If this bill is passed, it will mean 
a considerable increase in the available 
funds for highway improvement. 


Better Roads.—Charles P. Light, field 
secretary of the American Association for 
Highway Improvement, reports a wide- 
spread interest in better roads through- 
out the states of Missouri, Kansas, Ili- 
nois and Nebraska, which he has been in 
recently. Mr. Light says: “‘The one thing 
we are urging in the west now is skilled 
supervison of the highways and the eijiim- 
ination of politics. If the west will em- 
ploy none but skilled engineers, and elim- 
inate politics from the supervision of the 
roads, a bigger return will be obtained 
from .the millions that are being in- 
vested.” 


Pocket Telephones.—The police depart- 
ment of Berlin, Germany, has installed 
a system throughout that city which en- 
ables any member of the department to 
attach a pocket telephone to wires in al- 
most any block in the city and telephone 
to the central station. It is about as easy 
to telephone in that city as it is to mail 
a letter. The pocket telephone weighs 
less than half a pound, is only two and 
one-half inches in diameter, and three- 
fourths of an inch thick, and can be com- 
rtably carried in the pocket. This sys- 
1 could, no doubt, #®e readily adapted to 
purposes wherever wire fences are 
in general use. 






Sabbath School Lessons.—It 
source of grief to me to read that a 
subscriber to Wallaces’ Farmer had ob- 
jected to the paper on account of its con- 


was a 


taining too much religious matter. Down 
here in Pike county, Missouri, we urge 
farmers to subscribe for the valuable pa- 
per on account of the “religious trend.”’ 
as well as many other helpful things it 
contains. At a recent meeting of the 
teachers in my Sunday school (many of 


which are readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
a resolution was passed expressing their 
appreciation of the paper in a general 
way. and the Sabbath school lesson in 
particular.—J. C. Mackey, Pike County, 
Missouri. 

Climate of lowa.—Professor A. D. Smith, 
of the State University of lowa, and gov- 
ernment weather observer at that point, 
has completed some figures showing the 
weather records for the last twenty-one 
years He says that these figures show 
that there has never been a time in the 
history of Iowa when there has not been 
enough rainfall in the growing season to 
mature a crop, and that there probably 
never will be such a time. At the pres- 
ent time there is a shortage of $00 de- 
grees in the temperature of Iowa for the 
first three months of 1912. The ther- 


mometer has averaged 10 degrees below 
. day 
According to past rec- 


the normal temperature for every 
since January lst. 








ords, however, such shortages are usually 
made up, for the greatest difference in 
the average annua! temperature of the 
state from one year to another is only 
four degrees. 


Protecting the Buffaloes.—The United 
States government, at the instigation of 
the American Bison Society, have since 
1905 created two large ranges for the pro- 
tection and propagation of tne nearly ex- 
tinct American bison, or, as improperly 
called, buffalo: The first range was es- 
tablished in southwestern Oklahoma, and 
composes twelve square miles, fenced in 
with high mesh wire. The original herd 
of fifteen has now increased to double 
that number. The other range is in Mon- 
tana, and is much larger, being composed 
of a tract of twenty-nine square miles. 
The forty-seven head which were placed 
in this range in 1909 have now increased 
to seventy. 3y means of these ranges it 
is hoped to preserve indefinitely some 
representatives of the noble race of ani- 


mais which once roamed in countless 
thousands over the plains of the central 
west. 


Ilinois Cattle Feeders.—The Illinois 


Cattle Feeders’ Association will hold a 
meeting in Morrow Hall, Agricultural 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


at 10 a. m., Friday, April 19, 1912. This 
meeting is called in response to an invi- 
tation extended by the animal! husbandry 


department of the university to cattle 
feeders to visit the experiment station 
feed lots and inspect the steers used in 


the cattle feeding experiments just clos- 
ing. One of the features of the program 
will be a discussion of the objects of this 
experiment, the methods used, and the 
results obtained. This experiment is of 
particular interest to cattle feeders be- 
cause it throws light upon the much dis- 
cussed and timely question of feeding corn 
silage and alfalfa to fattening steers. The 
program will include a visit to the feed 
lots, where the results of the experiment 
may be studied at first hand. Another 
feature of the program will be several 
short talks by practical cattle feeders. 
These discussions will be led by men of 
recognized authority. 


Wholesale Prices.—According to the De- 
partment fo Commerce and Labor, whole- 
sale prices during 1911 were slightly low- 
er than during 1910. Food products were 
higher, but metals and implements lower. 
Taking 275 commodities, wholesale prices 
in 1911 were 1.7 per cent less than in 1910, 
but were only .2 per cent lower than the 
high average of 1907, the year when prices 
averaged higher than any other year with- 
in the period from 1890 to 1911. Prices 
on oats advanced 59.1 per cent from 
March to November, 1911; corn 56.1 per 
cent from February to November; choice 
to extra steers 37.7 per cent from May to 
November; barley 34.3 per cent from Feb- 
ruary to November; potatoes 204.1 per 
cent from January to July; eggs 150.8 per 
cent from April to November; New York 
creamery butter 75.4 per cent from Apri: 
to December; milk 70 per cent from June 
to December; sugar 45.1 per cent from 
February to October; coffee 27.9 per cent 
from June to November. On the other 
hand, prices decreased during the year on 
cotton, live poultry, cotton yarn, steel 
billets, turpentine, linseed oil, rubber, and 
cottonseed oil. In Canada, wholesale 
prices reached a higher level during the 
year 1911 than in any other previous year 
within the present generation. 


Business Conditions.—The growth of 
business confidence, which is so plainly 
in evidence, may be greater than the 
growth in business activity, but the latter 
steadily increases, and is, moreover, sup- 
ported by substantial contributions to the 
soundness of general conditions. The 
better sentiment prevailing in most of 
the markets is clearly revealed in the re- 
ports which come from the different sec- 
tions of the country, and notably from 
the leading centers of the west and south. 
It is accentuated by constantly improv- 
ing conditions making for good crops, by 
the steady expansion in the principal 
trades, and by the removal one by one of 
causes of uncertainty. There is now a 
suspension of anthracite mining in this 
country, this regarded as being merely 
temporary, but in England the great coal 
strike is drawing to a close. A new sign 
of trade expansion is the tendency toward 
higher rates of money. It is significant 
that while the number of commercial 
failures during the first quarter of the 
year was large, there was plain proof of 
expanding investment, and a notabel in- 
crease in the output of new securities and 
short term notes in the same period. The 
most recent statistics. again confirm the 
advancing movement.—Dun’s Review. 
Cattle Feeders.—The annual 
spring meeting of the Indiana Cattle 
Feeders’ Association has been called by 
President J. P. Prigg, of Daleville, to 
meet in Lafayette, at 10:30 a. m., Satur- 
day, April 27, 1912. At this time the ex- 
perimental cattle placed on feed Novem- 


Indiana 


ber 17, 1911, will be finished for market. 
All lots of steers have received a grain 
ration of corn and cottonseed meal. The 
roughage is different in all lots, and in- 
cludes corn silage, clover hay, and oat 
straw in various combinations. Valua- 


tion of the cattle ‘will be made by com- 
mission men from Chicago and Indianap- 
olis. The cost of cattle, rate and cost of 
Zain, and profit per lot, will be discussed 
by the men in charge of the experiment. 
The opportunity will thus be offered for 
the visiting cattle feeders to see the steers 
and know the exact cost of the fat cattle 
and their value on the market. This will 
give the comparative profits to be secured 
from feeding cattle on the following ra- 


tion: (1) Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
half clover hay, half silage; (2) shelled 
corn, cottonseed meal, clover hay; (3) 


shelled corn, cottonseed meal, silage; (4) 
shelled corn, cottonseed meal, clover hay 
and silage—all they will eat; (5) shelled 
corn, cottonseed meal, half oat straw, half 
silage; (6) shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
oat straw and silage—all they will eat; 
(7) silage, oat straw and cottonseed meal 
for sixty days, and shelled corn added to 
the ration after this time. The source of 
supply of feeding cattle is attracting much 




































you cover your buildings with 
Amatite. 


Y* will need no roof paint if 


In fact, you can’t use paint on 
Amatite Roofing if you want to— 
the mineral surface is too rough. 
And you won’t want to, for paint- 
ing the Amatite surface is as super- 
fluous as painting a stone wall. 














The Amatite mineral surface will 
hold its own against the weather for 
a long time. You don’t have to 
look over your Amatite Roofs to 
see whether they need painting 
every year or two. 









The cost of paint, therefore, is 
done away with—all that trouble 
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and nuisance and bother is gone, 
Simply lay your Amatite, nail it 
down, take away your ladder and 
forget that you have a roof. 

A sample of Amatite will be sent 
free on request, together with a 
handsome little booklet, giving de- 
tails. Address our nearest office, 

* | Lice Destroyer 
Crenoid and Cow Spray 

Crenoid in cow barn or hen house keeps 
away flies and lice from the stock and pre- 
vents the irritation and restlessness which 
would otherwise diminish the yield. Ap- 
plied with a spray-pump. Powerful and 
harmless. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A low-priced black paint—tough and dur- 
able. Stands heat so well that it can be used 
on boilers. For wood or metal. “rubber” 
roofings, fences, iron work, farm implements, 
tanks, etc. 








































DUROC JERSEYS. 


PPP PPP PDD ADDS 


mens nee eee eee PALL LLLP 
10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won 
puROC JERSEYS der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 
bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to C.’s 


Model Improver. Are bred for April A L MOSSMAN & SON Mason City lowa 
« bes +] ’ 


and May farrow. Also a few boars. 








DUROC FALL BOARS 


for sale at $20 to #35 each— 
show prospects. Sired by a 
show boar, a son of Model 
Chief and out of an Advancer 
sow. Shipped with privilege 
of returning at our expense 
before you pay if not as rep- 
sented. Address . 
Ss. P. & C. M. CARR, Birmingham, lowa 


Square DealHerd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


MAPLE GROVE HERDS 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Red Polled Cattie 

The ‘‘Always Better’ kind. Herd boars—Col. Wik 
letta 98117, first and junior champion Iowa, 1910; King 
the Col. 89533, champion breeder of the west; Golden 
Model 11th 97045, first Nebraska, 1910. Herd bull— 
Logan, the peerless show and breeding bull. Some 
ehoice young bulls and boars for sale. Dispersion 
sale of cattle coming. Watch for further announce- 
ment. 


Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, Iowa 


Balmats’ Durocs 


We have to offer a few fall yearlings and spring 
gilts due to farrow in March and April. They are &@ 
business lot and will be priced very reasonable. 
BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 








UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 





attention in Indiana. The scarcity of 
cattle to fill the feed lots of the corn belt 
is preventing many farmers from embark- 
ing in the cattle feeding business. A dis- 
cussion of this question will be given by 
Mr. John Clay, of Chicago, who is espe- 
cially well qualified by his experience in 
and knowledge of cattle raising to present 
the subject, ‘“‘The passing of the range 
and our supply. of young cattle.”” Every- 
one interested in cattle feeding@ problems 
is cordially invited to attend this meet- 
ing.—F. G. King, Secretary Indiana Cat- 
tle Feeders’ Association, Lafayette, Ind. 


Automobile School 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., is the 
oldest, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
Pairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No. 5. F. E. Epwarps, Educational Director. 
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CALVES. 


Raise them without milk 
© Booklet free. 
J. W. BARWELL, Waukegan, IH. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 
Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. ist to March 1st—#575,000.00. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
: PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


ARYVILLE, HO. 














When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNEEL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Write for catalogue today. You can become 

a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 

instructors and lecturers. 

CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Me. 


H. S$. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, [OWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 





























LEARN TOBE AN 
AUCTIONEER EAR: 


Thoro, Scien’ 
iona! Auctioneer 
Dept. C .Lincoin, Neb. 
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CUTWORMS. 

cabbage, sweet potatoes 
cezables and garden plants 
y those which are started 
and transplanted, are sub- 
cutworms. 


Tomator 
and other ' 
and espe 


ynder gia : 
serious injury by 


ject to $e ; : 
They appr’ r sometimes in great num- 
pers in s}ing and early summer and 
frequent]) do severe iujury be*ore 
their ravaces are noticed. The meth- 
od of attack is to cut off the young 
plants at about the surface of the 
ground, and as these insects are of 
jarge size and voracious feeders they 
are capabie of destroying many plants 
in a single night, frequently more 
than they can devour. During the past 


two years these insects, working gen- 
erally throughout the United States, 
destroyed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of crops. By the timely 
application of remedies, however, it 
was demonstrated by the department 
of agriculture through field agents and 
others of the bureau of entomology 
engaged in the investigation of insects 
injurious to truck crops and sugar 
peets in some of the principal trucking 
regions, notably in tidewater Virginia, 
in southern Texas, in the vicinity of 
Rocky Ford, Colo., in southern Cali- 
fornia, in the vicinity of Sacramento, 
Cal. in Stark county, Ind., and in 
some other regions, that these insects 
can be readily controlled, large areas 
being successfully treated. The usual 
method of control is by the use of 
poi oned baits. 

Take a bushel of dry bran, add one 
porud of arsenic or Paris green, and 
mix it thoroughly into a mash with 
eigit gallons of water, in which has 
been stirred half a gallon of sorghum, 
or other cheap molasses. After the 
mach has stood several hours, scatter 
it in lumps of about the size of a mar- 
ble over the fields where injury is be- 
ginning to appear and about the bases 
of the plants set out. Apply late in the 
day so as to place the poison about 
the plants over night, which is the 
time when the cutworms are active. 
Apply a second time if necessary. 

When cutworms occur in unusval 
abe:dance, which happens locally and 
sometimes generally, in some seasons, 
they exhaust their food supply and 
are dtiven to migrate to other fie’ds. 
This they do, literally in armies, as- 
suming what 1s called the army-worm 
habit. At such times it is necessary 
to treat them as we do army worms. 
While the methods which have been 
advised are valuable in such cases, 
these remedies may be too slow to de- 
stroy all the cutworms and we, there- 
fore, have to employ other methods. 
These include trenching, ditching, the 
plowing of deep furrows in advance of 
the traveling cutworms to trap them, 
and the dragging of logs or brush 
through the furrews. If the trenches 
can be filled with water, the addition 
of a small quantity of kerosene so as 
to form a thin scum on the surface 
will prove fatal. In extreme cases 
barriers of fence boards are erected 
and the tops smeared with tar or other 
sticky substances to stop the cut- 
worms as they attempt to crawl over. 
Ciean cultural methods and rotation 

of crops are advisable, as also fall 
plowing and disking. Many cutworms 
can be destroyed where it is possible 
to overflow the fields. This is particu- 
larly applicable where irrigation is 
practiced.— United States Department 
of Agriculture. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading over the letters under 
the lead of “Light for the Farm 
Home,” in your issue of March 22d, I 
have run across a point or so which I 
should like to criticize. 

Mr. J. W. Sileott, in his letter on 
his electric plant, says: “If the build- 
ings are wired with well insulated 
Wires, so that there are no bare wires 
in the installation, it will be impos-- 
sible for one of these plants to set fire 
anywhere. It takes considerably more 
Voltage than is used in these plants to 
Cause an are, or blaze, between two 
Wires when close together or touching 
—e\en if bare—and it is:impossible if 
they are covered by a good insulating 
material.” , 

7 he whole statement above tends, to 
Carelessness in- installation of wiring, 








and that is one thing the farmer ab- 
solutely must avoid. Better pay half 
as much again, as insurance, and in- 
stall ail wiring in conduit, than to take 
a chance on wires rubbing the insula- 
tion off each other, or having the rats 
and mice chew it off, and cause short 
circuits which will cause a fire. 

The voltage alone of a circuit has 
nothing to do with the heating value 
of the current, except insofar as a 
certain voltage is necessary to force 
the current through the resistance of 
the circuit. The heating effect of a 
given amount of power, such as oc- 
curs in an isolated plant, increases 
with the square of the current, and 
in case of a short circuit, the current 
may rise to three or four times the 
amount which the wire will carry 
without undue heating. This increase 
in current means a corresponding in- 
crease of from nine to sixteen times 
in the heat produced in the wire; suf- 
ficient to fire the insulation and any- 
thing else in the combustible line. 

Most electrically caused fires are 
caused in this way, not from the arc 
produced at point of short circuit. 

As to the statement that the low 
voltage (thirty volts) of these plants 
is not sufficient to produce an are, it 
need only be said that the arc voltage 
of the new type of flaming arc lamp, 
of some 3,000 candle power, is only 
thirty-eight to forty, and that I have 
seen: several arc furnaces that operate 
at less than thirty volts. 

If the farmers will run all wires in 
conduit, at least where exposed to fire 
risk, and run those not in conduit in 
such a way that opposite sides of a 
circuit are firm!y and rigidly fastened 
at least twelve inches from each other 
in all parts where possible, they will 
avoid much risk of fire. If one cir- 
cuit wire must be crossed over the 
other, slip a porcelain tube, to be had 
of electrical dealers, over one of the 
wires, and fasten the tube and wires 
together with insulatirg tape, so that 
there is absolutely no danger of the 
two wires rubbing or sawing on each 
other. With proper installation, which 
must be had in electric, gas or other 
classes of artificial lighting, the elec- 
tric system will give best and most 
satisfactory service with a minimum 
of care and attention. As Mr. Silcott 
says: “Buy the best, and buy of the 
foremost manufacturers.” It will pay 
in the long run. 

Mr. Frank Hofler’s letter mentions 
a nine kilowatt generator run by a 
two-horse power engine. He probably 
means nine-tenths kilowatt, for a nine 
kilowatt should take a fifteen-horse 
power engine. The two-horse power 
plants as put out generally carry a 
generator rated from 0.7 kw. to 1.0 
kw. 

FRED MOORE. 

Ohio. 





RECENT PUBLIC SALES. 

The public sale of Short-horn cattle 
held April 9th, by Wm. Smiley, of Mat- 
colm, Iowa, came at a busy time for 
farmers, and not many of them left their 
work to attend the sale. A few breeders 
came in, but the crowd was small, and 
not all the cattle were sold. The top 
price of the sale was $177.50, for the herd 
bull, Bustler. The buyer was Geo. E. 
Gary, of Montour, Iowa, who got a good 
bull for the money. M. J. Smith, of Tama, 
Iowa, got one of the best young bul's at 
the bargain price of $92.50. After selling 
three bulls, no more bulls were offered, 
and Mr. Smiley still has three or four 
good ones on hand for sale. The top price 
for females was $130, for a good Scotch 
heifer, sold to G. A. Bonewell, of Grin- 
nell, lowa. Twenty-five head in all were 
sold, the average being about $80. The 
cattle were in rather thin flesh, but were 
useful, and buyers got bargains. Colonel 
Beliows cried the sale, and a list of those 
selling at $100 and over follows: 


COWS. 
Ruby 17th, Apr. ,’09; Geo. Bone- 
well, Grinnell, lowa@ ....-ccccccee $130.00 


Marshall’s Sunny Blink, Oct., ’05; 


VO, CRBO so isc ctscacsccisine 100.00 
Sunny Blink 14th, Mar., ’09; F. H 
Ehlers, Tama, [0wa@ ...-..cce+-. 100.00 
Sunny Blink 20th, June, ’10; Geo 
NS rr ale ipaiaiste er 
Lady Annie 18th, July, ’05; Earl. 
Smiley, Malcolm, Iowa .......... 120.00 
Princess Maud 4th, July, ’04; Earl 
SEAIOY wcccccsdesacs A eee ree .00 


Marshail’s Daisy, Feb.. 06; R. A. 
Moore, Brookiyn, Iowa .......... 100.00 
BULL. r 
Bustier, Mar., 07; Geo. E. Gary,  _ 
Montour, TOW 2. -ccccossccsccsece 177.50 





SALE OF HEREFORDS BY EDMONDS, 
SHADE & CO. 

Perhaps the most successful_ sale of 
Herefords yet heid by Messrs. Edmonds, 
Shade & Co., took place at Shadeland Farm 
near Kingsley. Iowa. April 12th. It was 
a busy time of the year. The attendance 
was light: but-those present came _ for 
business, and the cattle offered were found 
fully up to their expectations. The cattle 





were well distributed over Iowa, with a 
few going to the adjoining states and 
Canada. Very few were purchased by 
parties living at Kingsley, as the list will 
show. The herd bull, President, went at 
the conservative price of $270, the buyer 
being Geo. Leigh, of Illinois. Beau Albany 
was easily the attraction in bulls, and he 
was in strong demand. He became the 
property of L. A. Clifford, of Canada, at 
$520. The demand for females proved 
stronger than for some time. In fact, it 
was ejual to that for bulls, indicating that 
peopie at last are awakening to the fact 
that in order to supp!y the increasing de- 
mand for bulls there is no investment that 
offers greater attraction at the present 
time than good she stock of the beef 
breeds. As nothing sold below the $100 
mark, a complete list of sales follows: 
Colonels Reppert and Kraschel conducted 
the selling with Lyle and McGuire assist- 
ing in the ring. 
FEMALES, 
Jersey Lady, Nov., ’08 (and b. calf); 
n Lessenich, Sioux City, Iowa....$275 
Lady Ruth, Sept., 08; W. T. McCray, 
be ae a rere rere 215 
Francis, Feb., '03 (and c. calf); Knute 


Kolsto, Fairfax, Iowa ....... waleans 275 
Cornelia G., Apr., ’09 (and c. calf); 

F. E. Walters, Holstein, Iowa ..... . 200 
Gloriana, Apr., °10; Hann & Mayne, 

RENE 2 a. 5 och aele vac ecen ene 126 
Prettyface, June, ‘10; John Primm, 

8,  S Se aor ree 175 
Petunia, June, ’10; Cyrus Tow, Nor- 

RR ES ee Pe ER? 170 


Princess 23d, Oct., °(8; W. T. McCray. 265 
Lady Elect, Feb., ’11; F. O. Peterson, 


oa ae Ramncene ocke ee 
Bessie, May, '10; W. T. McCray....... 210 
Blue Bell, Dec., '10; A. Westensee, 
ee ae eer re 130 
Flossie Delight, Ocfit.,,09 Hensen Bros., 
WITIBINADUPE, LOWS. .cccecccessceces 110 
Adelaide, Ma®, ’09; Cyrus Tow........ 185 
Garnet, Apr:., °10; Cyrus Tow .....06.s 125 
Lady Aibany 27th, Mar., °10; F. E. 
1 A er eer eee . ae 
Grace, June, ’19; Hensen Bros........ 120 
Lady Albany 30; F. E. Walters....... 135 
Gentle, Apr., 10; A. Westensee....... 130 
Gertrude, Apr., ’10; P. McGuire, Hol- 
DONE PN, ho cons waese cae tueesweee 100 
Gey, Apr.;."10; BF. EB. WARS. 6 «50 0<cees 120 
Gossip, May, ‘’10; Lute Bailey, Ida 
on oe eee 100 
Goodness, May, ’10; Ed Rix, Fonda, 
Dao dsc csnawatehtasscddabekcicawpes 100 
Glossy, Apr., 10; Hann & Mayne...... 115 
Generous, Apr., ’10; H. Codd, West- 
ee eee ee eee 100 
Goddess, Apr., ’10; F. E. Walters.... 120 
Gorgeous, May, ’10; H. Codd...... sooo SED 
Geneva, Apr., '10; H. Codd .........,. 100 
ULLS. 
President, Sept., '08; Geo. Leigh, Au- 
GNUURG, ois ctrecced cawaie tia eeee as ae oee 
Beau Albany, Aug., ’10; L. A. Clifford, 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada .......... 520 


Elect, Rhuhne Bros., Cushing, Iowa... 225 
Fairview Beau, Jan., ’11; Jno, Primm. 225 


Redondo, Aug., °10; Frank Heney, 
Co a a ee eee Cee 150 
Rexford, Aug., ’10; E. L. Heiberger, 
Da, TONNE Ce \ cvdscceneseens deme's ac 13 
Gentleman, Apr., ’10; Henry Rix..... 155 
Guy, Aug., '10; W. E. Hershberger, 
BR, TIGR... « o'occs bo cueccccapecce 110 


Bonnie Duke, June, '10; Cyrus Tow.. 120 
Gibson, Apr., °10; John Graff, Curlew, 


Pn RI ee ey or ee 125 
Sir Aibany 3d, Nov., 10; W. M. Fid- 
Gier, Mingeeey TWA ©. oo. ccc ccdwcscs 125 
Beau Crescent, Aug., '10; Knute Kol- 
GO ticdiseaneeanesneewetdawhee see ddes 150 
Gabriel, Apr., °10; J. M. Beasley, 
nig ae er eee 125 
Beau Columbus, Dec., °10; H. W. 
Roehiik, Holstein, low .....cc.ccee- 135 
Gregory, May, ’10; Cyrus Tow....... 110 
Sir Albany 2d, Oct., '10; P. McGuire, 
eS Sr ers Fae ee 130 
Gladstone, May, '10; Cyrus Tow ...... 110 


Col. Albany 2d, Sept., ’10; Cyrus Tow. 100 
oe Mar., ‘11; Carl Hirsch, Carroll, 
owa 


DEE nb gons és 6 tebtdeatehehessscdncune 100 
Helpmate, Apr., ’11; Wm. Muller, Buf- ‘ 
n. 


ee er 00 
Horace, Apr., "11; A. Berger ....cccoee 100 
Hiram, Age, "11: Cyrml ZOW ... cscs 110 
Hearty, Apr., 11; Wm. Muller....... 100 
Harvard, Apr., ‘11; P. McGuire....... 105 

SUMMARY. 


27 females sold for $4,090; aver., $151.66 
25 bulls sold for $3,780; average, 151.20 
52 head sold for $7,870; average, 151.34 





MERRY WAR LYE VALUABLE AS A 
SPRA 


The E. Myers Lye Co., Dept. 78, St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturers of Merry War 
lye, point out its value to the farmer as 
a spray for the orchard, garden or poultry 
house, in a special advertisement on page 
741. They call attention to the fact that 
it is not only a most effective spraying 
mixture for the orchard and garden, ex- 
terminating bugs, insects, scale or pests, 
but likewise that it will not injure the 
foliage or vegetation, and that the drip- 
pings act as a fertilizer, enriching the 
soil and increasing the yield of the crop 
sprayed. Instructions for using Merry 
War lye as a spray are given in the ad- 
vertisement above mentioned, and they 
will be glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers look it up and to clip out and 
save the instructions which they give. 
Under the title of ‘‘How Merry War Pow- 
dered Lye Adds to the Farmers’ Profits,” 
they have issued a booklet giving all their 
claims for Merry War lye and the various 
practical uses on the farm to which it 
ean be put, and they hope to have a good 
many requests from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers for this booklet. 





A POPULAR OVERLAND AUTOMOBILE 


One of the most popular models of the 
Overland automobiles, which are made 
in a number of different styles and sizes, 
is the Model 60, 35 horse power, five-pas- 
senger touring car, which is illustrated in 
their advertisement on page 735. The 
manufacturers, the Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, describe. this car and tel! 
why it is popular with users, in the ad- 
vertisement above mentioned. They call 
attention to their Booklet F-34, which not 
only illustrates and describes this car, 
but also the other’attractive models which 


they manufacture. The wheel base of 
this $1,200 car is 111 inches. It has 4%4x4% 
motor, 34x4 quick detachable tires. The 
top and glass front are $55 extra, self 
starter $2u extra, making the cost of he 
car equipped $1,275. The Overland cata- 
logue is quite attractive, and it will in- 
terest our readers who either own or ex- 
pect to own an automobile. 





DISSTON FARM TOOL BOOK, 


A booklet describing their toois for the 
farm has been issued by Henry Disston 
& Sons, of P. O. Box 1537-C, Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the title of “Disston Farm 
Tool Book.” Everything in the line of 
hand tools needed and used on the farm 
is described in this book, such as saws, 
trowels, pruning saws, etc. They repre- 
sent the experience of seventy-two years’ 
manufacturing. The book offers sugges- 
tions on farm economy and improvements, 
efficient saw and tool equipment, and the 
keeping of same in proper working order. 
Messrs. Disston hope to have a good many 
requests for the book from Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, and they will especially 
appreciate their mentioning the paper 
when writing. 





SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES. 

The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., of Station 
45, Columbus, Ohio, call particular atten- 
tion to the attractive bookiet telling about 
split hickory vehicles, which they have 
issued, in their back page advertisement 
this week. They call attention ta the fact 
that this booklet shows 275 photographs 
of split hickory vehicles, giving the pros- 
pective buyer an excellent ifiea of just 
what he will get in the split hickory ve- 
hicle he selects. If it is,a spring wagon 
you want, you will find the split hickory 
spring wagon described in this booklet; if 
it is a carriage for the whole family, there 
are several that will prove attractive. If 
it is the single buggy that the young man 
wants, there are a number of different 
styles which will please him. The booklet 
tells about the thirty days’ roads test, 
which the Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. offer 
to the buyer. Either a pestal card or let- 
ter request to H. B. Phelps, president of 
the Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 45, 
Columbus, Ohio, will bring the ‘Split 
Hickory” catalogue by return mail. 





NEW WHEELS FOR YOUR OLD 
WAGON. 


The Electric Wheel Co. point out that 
they can supply you with a set of low- 
down, broad-tired wheels for your old 
wagon, so that you can convert an old 
running gear into a low-down, broad-tired 
wagon with very little expense. If you 
want to buy an individual wagon, they 
will be glad to sell you the Electric handy 
wagon, which is made of oak, hickory 
and steel, and they do not believe you can 
buy a better wagon than they offer. They 
will be giad to send you fuil information 
on request. Either a letter or postal card 
will bring it. Address all inquiries to the 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 55, Quincy, Ili. 














THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE ——————— 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 





Arranged according to location, reading from 
east to west. 
Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., and 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, | 
Topeka, Kans. 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


206,573 $.85 .72} 


50,775 .25 .20 
85,000 .50 .50 
65,479 .40 .38 
“62,615 .30 .274 
140,000 .60 .55 
70,000 .35 .35 
60,000 .30 .30 
50,000 .25 .25 


fats and Farm, 32,493 15 .13 
euver, Colo. 
Town apd Countryjournal, § 49 399 25 23 


San Francisco, Cal. 
863,264 4.20 3.883 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields. 


For further information address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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JERSEYS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


YORKSHIRES. 








——eeenrrrr™ 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 





‘ 





THE HOME OF 
IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
a son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 


out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
eix bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
tested dams of Is! and and American breeding. These 
young bulls are bred in the purple and good enough 
to head any herd 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





HOLSTEINS. 


Rr oaeaeeaerew@es wr mR A eereeereareeeeeerv 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet abpve 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

A few choice Young bulls; some ready for service; 
ourown breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


| The most profitable dairy breed, great- 





est in size, milk, butter fat, and In vitality. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
| Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Gedarside Stock Farm 
has another great calf to offer the farmers of Iowa. 
I now offer the five months old bull calf from Jewel 
Abbekirk Gerben, known as the “automobile cow,” 
because she gave from her milK and product in six 
years enough to buy an #1800 car. She gave 18.000 Ibs. 
of milk at 13 years of age and 16.000 at 16 years, and 
traveled more miles on the dairy train than any other 
cow in the world. This calf will be worth thousands 
of dollars to any one wanting a milking herd, and can 
be bought very reasonable. Write for description 
and price. C. A. NELSON, Waverly. lowa. 


I offer for sale four young cows 
with official butter records. 
Thirty-five (35) bull calves 


from one (1) to five (5) months old out of officially 
tested cows. The choicest of registered Holsteins 
for sale in the Mississippi valley. All registered. 
guaranteed free from tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion. All guaranteed breeders, Sound and right 
in every way. isit or write the 
fECAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop.. Buffalo Center, Ia. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calves 











-several from dams with official rec- 

pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 

es low for quality. Write 
Buckingham. Iowa 





> iy r 
McKAYWY BRO! 





Ready for service, registered, tuberculin tested and 
of the best} They show datfry quality. 


ELLIOTT BROS., Woodward, la. 


GUERNSEYS. 


reeding. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
(;uernsey lierd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
ta Sg 


Preel, 1, 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








GiPRELL' DOUBLE STANDARD 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


Five good young bulls for sale, ranging from 11 to 
18 months old and sired by the great bull. Polled 
Success 4th. Prices reasonable. Address 


W. H. CAMPBELL, Grand River, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES. 








PRPP PPL LPL PPL PPP PPP PPP 


HAMPSHIRE HOG Stock of all ages for sale. 


A number of boars ready 
for service, also a choice lot of aged sows and young 
gilts bred forspring farrow. We have some special 
bargains in aged sows bred for early farrow. We 
can please you in some of these sows. 

L. C. MILLER, Route 2, Canton, Illinois 





a | 
er Bred Holstein Bulls 





Weights up to 275 and 300 Ibs. 


you at Marcus, Iowa, any day but Sunday. 
HENKY DORR & SONS, 


EVERGREEN HERD OF POLAND-CHINAS 


Special offering, for short time only, 20 August and September, 1911, boars. 
They are mostly by Dorr’s Expansion, the greatest boar ever used in our 
herd—himeself a prize winner and sire of numerous first prize winners in single 
class and young herd. Boars offered are out of sows that have been producing 
our prize winners and among them are strong prospects for the coming shows. 
Come and see their sire, dams and granddams. 
You will then be in a pos#tion to correctly judge what you are getting. Will meet 





REMSEN, IOWA 





for sale, sired by Jensen’s Longfellow. 
f 


JAMES JENSON & SONS, 


Poland-China Fall Boars and Gilts 


Also spring gilts at weanling time sired by Jensen’s Long- 
‘ellow and Orange Jumbo and out of big type sows. 


NEWELL, IOWA 





25 GROWTHY Poland-China gilts bred 
e) —225-250 Ibs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 


boar. Prices $25 to #30. Have few good boars yet at 
20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.8. & 8. 


BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 





Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall gilts and spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 
sale. Address 
J.C. H. GERST, 














SHEEP. 


Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 
. 

Shropshire Ewes 

We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 


These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 








Alton, Iowa | jiELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 





SHEEP. 





Shropshires—the *‘Farmers’ Sheep.” 
ewes. 
ones. Further, you must be satisfied. 
HOWARD CHANDLER, 


** Clover Hill Farm,” 


SHROPSHIRES 


You want breeding value in your purchases of registered ram and 
No American now in business has more seasoned Shropshire judgment than 1 to recommend the good 


CHARITON, IOWA 





arge Yorkshires 
THE IDEAL BACON HOG 


Champion herd of the United 9 

Special offering now: 30 sa Sree: 
months, at $25; 125 gilts, bred for Marc 
to June litters; 40 fall pigs. 7 


THOS. H. CANFIELD, Mer, 
BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN, 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They ey 
please you. Prices reasonable. al 
Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co.. Cresco, 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and aged 
sows bred to a young prize winning son of Rivay' 
Chainpion’s Best. We have ‘‘the goods” and propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 

. 8S. BUCKLEY, Holstein, lowa 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Importers and breeders of Hereford ana 
Jersey cattle, Berkshire hogs, Shrepshire 
sheep, Welsh ponies. WILLIAM GEORGE, 
Proprietor; Pres. Old Second National Bank; Preg 
Illinois Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. American 
Breeders Ass'n; Ex-Pres. American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders Ass'n; Ex-Pres. Bankers Association of 
Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society, RR 
LUMAN in charge. 








| Please mention this paper when writing, 
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\ year—and worth it. 

Subscription Offer. 

WALLACES’ FARMER every week until January 1, 1913. 
It stops when the time is out. 


Here is a Genuine Bargain 
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USE THIS BLANK OR A LETTER 


Bargain Offer Subscription Blank 


WaALLACES’ FarMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen — Enclosed find 50c to pay for WALLaces’ 
FarMER from the date you receive this order until January 1, 
1913. The subscription is to be discontinued at that time unless 












BARRIS 22 ion D as oh te St 
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Write your name and address plainly. 











EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2.25 now with this blank and your sub- 
scription will be paid until January 1, 1916. 














Big Subscription Bargain 
The subscription price of WALLACEs’ FarMER is $1.00 per 
Any one can take advantage of our Special Bargain 
Send only 50c today (stamps or coin) and receive 
$2.25 will pay until January 1, 1916. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
















Be Quick! 


and get the full benefit 
of this splendid offer. 
The sooner you order 
the more you get. Sub- 
scriptions start the week 
they reach us. Simply 
write your name on this 
order blank, fold up 
with the remittance and 
mail today. Address 
WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Send Today! 




































New or Renewals—All The Same 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(37) 705 





‘ _tra Cottingham, Eden, II. 
May 2% = Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


june 9 —-C: || Bros., Rockford, lowa. 
gene 14—S i. Thompson’s Sons, .lowa 
une es 

city, Io" Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 


Oct. A DERDEEN- ANGUS. 
way 3—J. ixurt, Bellevue, Iowa; sale 
at Chic’ Escher & Son, Botna, Ia. 
Donohoe and John Cash, 


june ~ , 
june 11—! z 
Holbrooy. nick Williamsburg, I 
June 12—P% trick Leahy, iamsburg, Ia. 
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SPECIAL WOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
iesire to make changes in or discon- 
8 nts already running must have 
continuance or change reach us not 
day of the week preceding date of 
be sure of same being made. The 
es to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
eiectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
thee ‘made after pages are made up. New advertise- 








potice of such 
jatersuan Wed 
fgsue 0 order 
gbove also app 








poe ver, can usually be inserted if received 
late ss Monday morning of the week ofissue. . 
——_—_——— 

Wm. Crownover, Hudson, Iowa, is of- 
fering high-class Percheron, Shire and 


Beig.an staiions for saie. See page 766, 
and write for particulars, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


¢. H. Thompson's Sons, Iowa City, Ia., 
announce @ public saie of Short-horn cat- 
tle for June 14th. They have one of the 
oldest established herds in Iowa, and cne 
of the richest in Scotch breeding. The 
offering will be of unusual interest to our 
readers, and full information with regard 
thereto Will be pub.ished'in a future issue. 
Waich for it. 

James G. Long, Harlan, Iowa, offers for 

saie a fine lot of big type Poland China 
igs, sired by his noted herd boars, B 
vy nder and Mastodon Leoder. Mr. Long 
advises us that he has a good crop of 
spring and fail pigs sired by these su- 
perior big type boars. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and write Mr. 
Long for other particulars, or he will be 
pleased to have you visit him at his farr= 
adjuning Harlan. 
Henninger Bros., of Mitchellvilie, Iowa, 
are cllering tnree good yearning Short- 
horn bulls for saie at very reasonab:e 
prices. See announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and write. or cail on Messrs. 
Henninger Bros., at their farm near Mitch- 
ellviie, which is located on the main line 
of the Rock Isiand and a.so on the Des 
Moines and Colfax interurban, fifteen 
miles east of Des Moines. 

Cur readers desiring to buy Yorkshire 
hogs will find a splendid lot at the Can- 
fied Farm, Lake Park, Minn. There aie 
gilts bred for May farrow on whicn Mr. 
Thomas Canfield, of the Lake Park Farm, 
advises us that he will quote especia..y 
low prices. He considers them as fine a 
lot as he ever offered, weighing at from 
nine to tweive months old 250 to 350 
pounds. He will be glad to describe these 
guts to our readers, and to arrange to 
make shipments promptly. Write him. 

We are pleased to call attention to the 
Oxford hay \|oader, advertised elsewhere 
in this issue by Lasack Bros. & Co., Ox- 
ford Junction, Iowa, as a very satisfac- 
tory machine. Some of its good points 
are light draft, direct gear, no chains tc 
wear out, no shoes, and it is now im- 
proved with apron. One man can handie 
it, and it does very satisfactory work. 
See announcement and write for descrip- 
tive circular, mentioning Wailaces’ Farm- 
er when writing. 

Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
Il, write: ‘Our regular April importa- 
tion arrived yesterday in first-class ccn- 
dition, and contains more strictly nigh- 
Class stallions than any single importa- 
tion perhaps that we have imported. They 
are a first-class lot from start to finish; 
bays, brown, b.acks and gzays; are the 
low, wide and thick kind, and, as usual, 
have the Truman quality throughout. 
These, in addition to the large supp.y we 
have on hand, has increased our number 
of imported stallions on hand to seventy- 
five head, and we are prepared to make 
very reasonable prices in order to move 
them. Our trade the past week has been 
Very satisfactory.” 

Mr. D. Augstin, of Carlock, IIL, advises 
Us that he has a choice lot of American 
bred Percheron stallions and mares at his 
White Oak Stock Farm, for sale, and that 
€ especially desires Wallaces’ Farmer 
Teaders to come and look them over. It 
Will be remembered that Mr. Augstin's 
home-bred stailion won first at the Ilinois 
State Fair last year in the strongest kind 
of competition. This was cniy one of a 
Dumber of good prizes which he wen. He 
hopes to have a good many readers of 
‘a.aces’ Farmer visit him, and icok the 
Stallions and mares over which he has to 
offer. He thinks those who come will buy 
at the very reasonable prices he asks and 
Under the liberal guarantee he makes, In 
aly event, he wants you to see his stock. 
A. M. Van Steenberge, importer of Bel- 
glans at Ogden, Iowa, writes: As I lack 
room, I have decided to make a disecunt 
Ol 2 per cent fer the next thirty days 
rently on the first cost of imported and 
pave-bred Belgian stallions and mares. 
semember, these are all high-class horses, 
het an unsound one in the wohle bunch. 
Thave twenty- “Nanrcnty awe 

wenty-five stallions and ten mares 





now. in the prime of life, none over six 
years oid, and in the best of health, lack- 
ng neither good, flat bone nor muscie. 
He hey are the large, wide-as-a-wagon 
ind. possessing quality. They are al! of 


a best blood lines, being descendants of 
a famous champion, Reve d’Or, cham- 
faa, cver all breeds at Paris in 1900, and 
ndigene Du Festeau, 29718, champicn 

‘sian in 1906, 1997, 1908, 1909. Some .cf 
my mares are*heavy in foal to Indigené 
nly steau. Among my young mares I 
phen extra heavy boned yearling de- 
ont of Reve d@’Or. She is just in 
| cmp flesh, and weighs 1,600 pounds. 
tes rmers, avail yourselves of this oppor- 
tits and buy a high-class stallicn, «ne 
=, ill put market toppers in your com- 
unity, or buy a couple of good Belgian 





—some prize winners, too. I also save 
you interpreter’s salary in addition to the 
25 per cent discount.’”’ Write Mr. Van 
Steenberge if interested in buying, or 
make him a visit. 


ANGUS DISPERSION. 


Mr. John B. Kurt, of Bellevue, Iowa, 
proprietor of Pinegrove Herd of. Aberdeen 
Angus, will disperse his herd, numbering 
thirty-eight head, at Union Stock Yards 
sale pavuion, Chicago, Iil., on May 3. The 
herd is made up large:y of the most pop- 
ular Angus tribes, backed up by meritor- 
ious individuais. It is a herd which has 
been carried on methodically, with the 
result that it has yie.ded/an annual profit. 
Mr. Kurt has been alive to the importance 
of a good bull, and in this respect placed 
at the head of his herd a few years ago 
the good bull, Black Adjuster, a Ballin- 
dalloch Blackbird weighing upwards of 
2,290 pounds. His sire is the noted Prince 
Ito, and his dam was Imp. Black Enamel, 
that sold public!y for $2,500. Nineteen of 
the offering are sired by Black Adjuster, 
and he himse'f is in the sale. The young 
herd bull which was purchased to breed 
on B.ack Adjuster daughters is Black 
King of Rosemere, by Ethan Eric, and out 
of the champion cow, Biackbird Favorite 
2d. Biack King of Resemere was the first 
prize junior yearling bull at the last Chi- 
cago International. He, too, is in the sale. 
Barbara of Woodiawn 2d, by Black King 
of Woodlawn, is considered one of. the 
best cows ever bred at Woodlawn. She 
was the junior champion at Chicago in 
1964. Besides herseif, she has a daughter 
in the sale by Prince Ito, and two by B.ack 
Adjuster. Another daughter of Prince Ito 
is B’ackwood Ideal, out of a daughter of 
Black Monk, and she is due to ca:ve by 
sale day. She has two daughters and two 
grand-daughters in the sale. Besides the 
two herd bull, there are four bulls from 
twelve to twenty months old, a'l sired by 
Black Adjuster. The catalogue is out, and 
may be had by addressing Mr. J. B. Kurt, 
of Be ievue, lowa. Note his advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue, and write him at 
once fcr a catalogue. Kindy mention 
Wa.laeces’ Farmer when writing. 

SALE OF HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

At Hampton, Iowa, April 3°th, will oc- 
cur an important sale of Holstein-Friesian 
eatte, numbering around eighty head, 
about seventy of which are cows and heif- 
esr. Something like forty head are from 
the Home Farm herd, owned by our pres- 
ent state dairy commissionr, W. B. Bar- 
ney, cf Chapin lowa, and his sons, one of 
the o.dest and mcst noted herds in the 
state. For twenty-five years the Home 
Farm herd has shown at western state 
fairs and dairy shcws. It has never shied 
a pubic butter test, and it is claimed for 
this herd that it has wen more prizes in 
these tests than any other herd of the 
breed. It is aiso stated that the ten cows 
now cn yeariy test in this herd will aver- 
age €2) pounds cf butter-fat in a year. 
Fifteen head are contributed from _ the 
Grove and herd, owned by Frank White, 
of Hampton, Iowa. For this herd it is 
claimed that no herd of its size has wen 
as many premiums in the last two years 
in the show ring and butter tests than 
this herd—this in competiticn at the big 
shows. The majority of the bulis are 
from dams that have seven-day records 
of from twelve to twenty pounds. Some 
of their dams are at present on semi- 
official yeariy test. The pedigrees in the 
catalogue tell their own story. Many cf 
them cculd have been extended showing 
nearer relation cf ngte with large records. 
They have not been prepared by an expert 
in this line of work for the purpose of 
fooling anyone. Many of the most noted 
families of the breed are represented, and 
the breeder or dairyman securing only a 
few animals can be assured of an increase 
of revenue by their purchase. By ad- 
dressing W. B. Larney, at Chapin, Iowa, 
you wi.l receive catalogue promptly. Note 
the advertisement in this issue. 


DORR & SONS’ POLAND CHINAS. 

Now is the time to buy a Poland China 
boar if wanting to raise eary fall pigs, 
and I_enry Dorr & Sons, of Remser, I[a., 
is the place to find cne ef the right sort. 
What we mean by the right sort is a boar 
that has the depth and substance; stretch 
and size; one that will grow out into a 
hog that you wi.l be pleased to show to 
your neighbors or take out to the big 
shows when put in condition. Messrs. 
Dorr have about twenty head to offer that 
are in keeping with thcse that have made 
history for the Evergreen herd. Dorr's 
Expansion is the sire of most of them. He 
is a hog that wouid weigh 90. pounds if 
put in show condition, and he was good 
enough to win first in the under-two-year 
class at Sioux City. There is cne extra 
lengthy boar by Dorr’s Expansion and out 
of Pawnee Lady 2d. He is just a first- 
class pig. Pawnee Lady 2d was the dam 
of the first and second prize fail boars at 
Sioux City last fall. One particularly at- 
tractive both as show and breeding boar 
is by Dorr’s Expansion and out of Paw- 
nee Lady 4th. He has very attractive 
head and ear, unusual] depth cf body and 
spread cf rib, and very heavy bene. Paw- 
nee Lady 4th is by Evergreen Model and 
out of Pawnee Lady 2d. All that Mr. 
Dorr asks is fcr those wanting to buy a 
boar to come and see what he has to 
offer, and then look over their sire, dams 
anu grand-dams. He has no troubie in 
selling to those who come to the farm. 
Mr. Derr considers these a better lot of 
boars than he had a year ago, and they 
went like hot cakes during April and 
May. Messrs. Dorr’s advertisement will 
be found in this issue. 


SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED. 


Four meritorious Scotch Short-horn 
buils are being offered as announced in 
this issue, by Harvey Harriscen, of Wash- 
ta, Iowa. All are sired by their former 
herd bull, Keystone, a bu!l bred by John 
Rasmess and got by Lord Craibstone. Key- 
stone was a red bull weighing about 2,400 
pounds, and good enough to have cost 
Harrison Bros. $410 at public auction. Two 
of the young buiis offered are out of im- 
ported cows, one being out of Princess of 
Daltmeny 9th, a cow that cost John Ras- 
mess $1,490, and one is out of a daughter 
of hers sired by Scottish Knight. One is 


| 





very toppy quartet. While ony in moder- 

ate flesh, they show very attractive form. 

One has been used some in the herd. They 

should p.ease discriminating buyers. Note 

the advertisement in this issue, and write 

od Harrison if interested in getting a 
ull. 


Cc. H. GILLER SELLS SHORT-HORNS 
APRIL 22D. 


Buyers seeking good, reliable Short-horn 
cattle can suppiy their wants in Mr. Gil- 
ler’s saie, which is held at White Hall, 
lli., on the above date. Mr. Giller is a 
veteran in the Short-horn business, and 
in the production cf high-class cattie has 
been quite successfui, as he has used the 
very best sires at ail times, and has given 
especial attention to individual excel.ence 
and breed character. He has bred Short- 
horn cattle fur cver thirty years, and ex- 
pects to centinue in the business because 
he considers them the best breed of beef 
cattle for the American farmer to grow. 
In addition to consigning the best cattle 
from his own. herd, will be found choice 
Scotch cattle from the most noted herds 
of the country. Among these are found 
two from the herd of F. W. Harding, Se- 
cret Anoka and Anoka Strathaiian. Strat- 
hailan is a choice cow, tracing to Imp. 
Sultana, by Pride of the Isles, and is vai- 
uable foundation stock for any breeder's 
herd. In Scofch tribes are found May- 
flowers, Lusters, Secrets, Lavenders, But- 
terflies and other choice tribes. An in- 
spection of the catalogue discloses the 
fact that Mr. Giller is consigning a choice- 
ly bred lot of cattie, weil suited to the 
needs of the best breeders and farmers. 
He will be pleased to mail our readers his 
ecatalcgue, and extends to them a cordial 
invitaticn to be with him on sale day, as 
he is positive that his offering will meas- 
ure up to their expectations in breeding 
and character. White Hall is located in 
Greene county, iliinois, seventy mi-es 
north of St. Louis, on the C. & A. and 
Burlington railroads. When writing for 
catalegue, kindly mention Waliaces’ 
Farmer. 


“YOUR OWN ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
PLANT.” 


Under the above title, the Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co. of Phiiade:phia, Pa., have 
issued an interesting bookset cn lighting 
the farm by eectricity. They will be 
glad to send a cupy cof this booklet to any 
of our readers on request. Address al! in- 
quiries to the E.,eciric Storage Battery 
Co., Philadeiphia, Pa., or any cf the ten 
offices mentioned in their advertisement 
on page 758, They are manufacturers of 
the famous chleride accumulatcr, the stor- 
age battery used by the largest municipal 
lighting companies, the raiiroads, teie- 
graph and te.ephone systems. Their piant 
requires little spaces, and-it is easy to 
set up, perfectly saie and simple to run. 
Their booklet tells the whoie story, and 
they will be glad to send it to you. 


BUY ZINC COATED NAILS. 


The reader cf Wallaces’ Farmer having 
any bui.ding to do, particulary any rvof- 
ing to put on, wiil be considerab.y inter- 
ested in the zinc ccated nails which the 
Ma.leab’e iron Fittings Co., of Dept. K., 
Bradford, Conn., manufacture. They tell 
about these nails in their advertisement 
on page 141, and they will. be g.ad to send 
the interesting bookiet entitied “Nail 
Know.edge,”’ which they have issued, to 
any cf our readers \.ho ask for it, by 
either postal card cr ijietter request. They 
will a’so be glad to give you the name cf 
the dea:er who selis their zinc cvated 
nails in your neighborhood, and they 
would like to have you ca.! on the deaier, 
and examine the nails in person. Their 
advertisement will be of interest. 


REBUILT woe AUTOMOBILES, 
,500. 

A six-cylinder automobile which has 
built up a spendid reputation fur satis- 
factory service is the Matheson, made by 
the Matheson Automobile Co., of Wikes- 
barre, Pa. in a speciai advertisement cn 
page 744 they advertise six six-cy.inder 
Matheseun automobi.es, three touring and 
three toy tonneau designs, at $1,500 each. 
All are six-cy.inder fifty horse power cars, 
with absolute.y new tires, and each car 
has been thoreughly gcne over and re- 
built in the Mathescn factory. They are 
fully equipped in every particular, and 
they carry the same guarantee as a new 
ear from the factory. The Matheson Au- 
tomobile Co. have taken these cars in ex- 
change, as many fo.ks who drive cars like 
to get a new car every year, and they be- 
lieve that they wil be a mcst satisfac- 
tory investment. The price quoted, $1,500, 
is f. o. b. Wiikesbare, Pa. ‘The first order 
for a car secures it. The offers are num- 
bered from one to six, and in ordering the 
car you desire, the number should be 
specified. If you want to know more about 
the cars before buying, the Matheson 
Automobile Co. will be pleased to have 
you write them, and they wiil send you 
their literature and te!l you exactly what 
these cars are, and answer any questions 
you may desire to ask. 


AN IDEAL PUMPING OUTFIT. 


A pumping outfit which has been very 
satisfactory with farmers throughout the 
corn beit is the Fulier & Johnson farm 
pump engine, which comes ready to at- 
tach to the pump, and costs $i. It is 
the product of the Fuller & Johnson Mfg. 
Co., 4 Wermovth St., Madison, Wis., and 
they tell about it in their advertisement 
on page 734. They illustrate three differ- 
ent outfits in this advertisement, one the 
$70 outfit, which is widely used, another 
the Big 4 cutfit, designed especially fcr 
irrigating and heavy pumping, similar in 
design to the farm pump engine, and the 
other the Fuller & Johnson beit power 
pumping outfit, consisting of a 1% to 10 
horse power engine, with pump jack at- 
tachment. The price of the 134 horse 
power engine is $42, of the 2% horse pow- 
er engine $64, 4 horse power, $98.50, and 
others ‘in proportion. All prices are f. o. b. 
factory. The price of the pump jack, 
which costs a trifle extra, depends on the 
type. All of these engines are fully de- 
seribed in the new _  book'’et,’ entitled, 
“Pumping Specialties,’’ which the Fuller 
& Johnson Mfg, Co, have just issued, and 
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advertisement contains. They would like 
to have you mention Wailaces’ Farmer 
when writing them, and they hope that 
every reader of our paper will look up 
their advertisement. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH SIGN. 


A reproduction of the sign which the 
jeweler who sells South Bend watches dis- 
p.ays is reproduced in their advertise- 
ment on page 733. It shows a South Bend 
watch frozen in a cake of ice, and the 
manufacturers, the South Bend Watcif 
Co., No. 4 Water St., South Bend, Ind., 
point out that a South Bend watch will 
keep accurate time frozen in a cake of 
ice, so accurately is it tested before it 
leaves the factory. In fact, each watch is 
inspected 411 times, and each watch runs 
accurately for 700 hours before it leaves 
the factory. The manufacturers know 
that he South Bend watch is absolutely 
right in every particular before it leaves 
their hands. They invite Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers to call on their jeweler and 
investigate South Bend watches persen- 
ally. They will a'so be glad to send you 
their booklet entit!'ed ‘‘How Good Watches 
Are Made.”” This booklet will take you 
on an interesting ‘trip through their fac- 
tory, and it will be read with no little in- 
terest by our readers who wouid like to 
know more about South Bend watches and 
how they are made. A _ postal card or 
letter request to the South Bend Watch 
Co., No. 4: Water St., South Bend., Ind., 
will bring it, together with other interest- 
ing literature. 


BUY A GANG PLOW. 


The purchase of a gang plow will help 
a good many farm fciks to scive the prob- 
lem of getting a big amount of piowing 
done in a shcrt time. Both two end three 
gang plows have been very popular the 
past two years. They do good werk, and 
get a large amount cf work dcne in a 
short time. The Moline Piow Co., Dept. 
30, Moline, Ii’., call particular attention in 
a special advertisement cn page 738 to 
their gang pows, and also to their Acme 
soft center steel shares, which can be re- 
tempered any number of times, and they 
permit you to have them re-tempered at 
their risk, as they guarantee Acme steel 
hard shares, shove.s warranted not to 
break under any ccnditicn while p'owing 
for a crop.. They tel about Acme plow 
shares in their advertisement on page 738, 
and they want every one of Waliaces’ 
Farmer readers to look it up and to write 
for their book’et telling all abont Moline 
Plows and Acme shares. Mention the 
paper, please. 


THE CHAMPION HELIX. 


The grand champion Percheron stallien, 
Helix 7534), selected by W. CC. Brown, 
president of the New York Centra! and 
proprietor of Cold Brook Stock Farm, at 
Clarinda, Iowa, as the best to be had in 
France, is advertised elsewhere in this 
issue, for the season of 1912. His colts 
are showing up exceptionally good, like 
himself, and a limited number of high- 
class mares wi'l be booked for the season 
at the reasonable fee of $59, with a return 
privilege. Write at cence if interested, to 
Brown & Wa!ker, Clarinda, Iowa. They 
also breed Angus cattle. Kind'y mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


—— ——— eee eee 


SCOTCH SHORT-HOR 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red. from 12 to 20 
months old. Two are out of imported cows. one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and ail are sired 








by the 2400-Ib. Scotch bull, Meystene. Priced to 
sell. Address 
HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 





Black Percheron Stallion 


for sale. coming 3-year-old, extra large with clean, 
flat, heavy bone, sound and right. 


W.J. Kemp, 8. 3, Marion, lowa 


Ayshires for Sale 


Cows and young bulls ready for service, and heifer 
calves of the best blood lines. 


E.R. McCONNELL, Wellington, Ohio 


MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me or 
callat farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa, 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


Three good yearlings: reds; pedigreed and guar- 
anteed breeders, 8100 each. Come and see them or 
write. 

HENNINGER BROS... Mitchellville, Ia. 


Some choice yearling bulls 
6 ng us B Ma I 1 s for sale. Address 


J.R. CANNON & SONS, Wyman, Iowa 

















RED POLL. 


——— — — — —— ev 


RED POLLED CATTLE FO SALE 


Chotce bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 


by the BR. P.C.C. Address 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages: 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred herds. a 
B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 


Cresco, lowa 








Algona, lowa 





Miron, Lowa 
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Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 












Largest 
importers 
in the 
United 
States 

















Percheron, Belgian, Shire 
STALLIONS 


70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 

SHIRES—New importation of best Shires ever brought to 
to America—so judged by English judges: 

Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 

Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 

No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware Gounty Greeley, lowa 


"= BE, J. HEISEL 


The above name stands for size, bone and quality 


in the 


horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


Barns in town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
from eastern points by Peoria, I1l., and Burlington, lowa. 


LEFEBURE'S ESELGIAN EMPORIUM 


Choice Collection on Hand at All Times 


Another importation of 40 stallions and mares will arrive from Belgium 
i] 14th. 
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April These, with those on our three farms, makes an unusually large 
number of the right kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of Nraft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
aud pastures. Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul. Cedar Rapids and 


lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Careach hour from either 


town. Telephone for team to meet you. ; cin 2 a — 
. 
Linn County, FAIRFAX, IOWA 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 
Galbraith’s Clydesdales 
Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


draft breed at Chicago. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, Illinois 















































R.O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


’ I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
Walford, Iowa ! farm | ever offered forsale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


Belgians for Sale 


A number of good Belgian stallions and mares at 
reasonableprices. Call and see them, orwrite. Barn 
in town. 

c. W. BABCOCK, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 








CLYDES 


Avondale Stud Farm 


has on hand the greatest collection of” 
Clydesdale stallions to be found on the 
continent. The best five Clydesdale 
stallions any age at the 1911 Iowa state 
fair were shown by this firm. Visit their 
stables wherd you can see more ton 
Clydesdales than all competitors com- 
bided. If on the market write them for 
catalog, prices and terms. 

Located midway between Peoria and 
Rock Island, Ill., on C., R. I. P. Ry. 
Address 


J. LEITCH & SONS, 















te 


Lafayette, illinois 




















Trumans Champion Stud 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. : 


TRUMARS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 































GREATEST OFFERING IN STALLIONS 


ao 60 Big Boned, Heavy Percheron, 
be Belgian and ‘Boulonnais’ Stallions 
All acclimated and ready for heavy 
service at half their value. Were 
importedearly lastspring. Weights 
2000 to 2400 each. Am importing 
200 mares and 80 stallions for early 
sales. Write me at once for infor- 
mation, catalog and sale bills. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids, 






lowa 


Isadore de Schulle 5588 (Belgian). 

















Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say. brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Lowa, and see Crownover’s new importation of big, flasi.y draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. Nohot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Clydesdale Stallion | W.E. Prichard & Sons 


FOR SALE of Ottawa, Illinois 
The Iowa State College is offering for sale a Percherons Belgians ond Shires 
| 


Clydesdale stallion coming three years old. This is 
a stallion combining size, substance, quality and the The balance of this season buyers will get BAR- 
GAINS at our stables. Those coming early and 


best breeding. Address 
meaning business will get them, 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
Telephone 68. 


Iowa State College Ames, iowa 
German Coach Stallions BELGIANS 
Just arrived from Belgium with best lot I ever 


imported. All selected by myself with regard 

a nd M ares true type of this popular breed, \/ith the result thas 

We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in I have the best obtainable—heavy, massive boned 

1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- horses. Not an unsound one in the iot. Also Amer- 

ers. We also offer home bred stallions two and three | ican bred horses. 25% discount on high class stal- 

years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. Mons and mares for the next 30 days, I save inter 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will preter’s salary and commission. 

Ogden, lowa 


please you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., 1a. | A. M. Van Steenberge, 


PERCHERONS 


























Sale barn in town. 











Brilliant D. 45336, the great show and breed- 
ing stallion, a 2300 Ib. black, heads the herd. Stal- 
lions with size and bone, from 1 to 4 years; also 
mares bred to Brilliant D. and a few good mares and 
fillies sired by him. All blacks and greys, and 
sound. Address 

EDGEWOOD FARM, 
Cedar Co. West Branch, lowa 

Farm and stock $ mile east of Downey, on main 
line C..B.1.&P, 





Home-Bred Percherons 


A lifetime before me was spent definitely stamp- 
ing size, drafty pattern and clean bone in the regis 
tered Percherons which compose my ‘ed. These 
special characteristics have been made even more 
distinct by continuous selection, upon my part, of the 
most famous French sires of thistype. You will find 
it interesting to visit my breeding establishment aby 
time in the year. 

RED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lows 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(39) 767 
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WOPAS bP Riek, Sh cia 


A. LANG & CO. 
W. ° Importers of 

gelgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 
Last importa tion landed October 9th. All heavy 
. with extra bone and quality, A number 
Wonid be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ay departinent at Washington, No American bred 
orses bandied. Another importation will arrive 
~ February 1st. Write for full particulars and 


about 
lendar t W. A. LANG 4&4 CO. 
ox 607, Greeley, lowa 














grand champion Percheron stallion at the Chicago 
loternational in 1914, weighing 2220 Ibs.; also firet at 


Paris. France. A few high class mares will be book- 
ed for the season of 1912 at a very reasonable fee. 


His colt are Al. Address 
BROWN & WALKER, Garinda, lowa 


Shires and Clydesdales 


40 stallions and mares 
imported and American bred 


Achoice lot of young stallions of my own breed- 
ing. coming two and three, with the weight, breeding 
and quality that will please particular buyers. Horses 
priced at the barns at lowest figures. If you wanta 


bargain, write or vieit me. 
Osco, Illinois 


he, Percheron Stallion 


For Sale—Shiloh 46858 


Dark grey; foaled May 14, 1904; weight 1900 Ibs.; 
- e and right. Reason: Have used since 3-year- 
ol 75 


Price, 8750. 
T. B. RANKIN, Tarkio, Mo. 


THE BEST 


IMP. HORSES $1000 


FACH. 

Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All bor-es warranted sound 

reeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osce 


HART BROS., Oscesta, lowa 


Siallions for Sale 


zrey stallion recorded in P. 8. of A.; foaled 
May 9. ig. One black stallion recorded in F. D.; 
foaled June 1, 1909. These are extra good, big clean 
Colts, never been pampered. Good style and action. 
Prices reasonable, considering quality. Write for in- 
formation. Address 
CLARENCE WILSON, 


Percherens and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sdle—good ones. All tm- 
ported. We want you to see them. Come. 


MP. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchelivilie, iowa 

BELGIAN, PERCH- H 

ERON AND SHIRE Stallions 
Am selling imported een Genes. 


Home-bred, 6300 to 
FRANK L. STREAM, CRESTON, (OWA 


McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Clydesdale Headquarters 


Only the best the Can save you 
Money on this kind. Unequaled prize record. Write us. 


PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND 
‘GERMAN COACH 
ng and mares; allages. Also Black Pelled 
S cattle. Prices right. 
IES & BELLMAN, Burr Oak Stock Farm, Delavan, Wis. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Mackinaw, Ill, 























JACKS. 


Mammoth Jacks 


We makes specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
ean show you more quality for % 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia 


Biggest Jack Offering mace 


inety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for Sale 


I have a number of very large ones for sale at a low 
price. I raise them to sell and can save the buyer 
money if in the market fora good northern grown 
jack or jen. Call and see them. Write 
BERT FRY, Box 147, Piainfield, lowa 


-SHORT-HORNS. 


Malaka Short-horns 


Some choice Scotch bulls and heifers, sired by 
Malaka Goods, for sale; two of them extra good 
roans, balance reds. Also the good 2-year-old Scotch 
bull, Banff, a grandson of Imp. Lord Banff and with 
an extra good Cruickshank Flora dam. Prices rea- 
sonable. Callor write. Farm located between Bax- 
ter and Newton. 

HM. D. PARSONS, 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1: pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 
Don’t delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, 
Claverburn Scotch 


SHORT-HORNS 


Several choice Scotch bulls now for sale, including 
an extra good Sultan bred 12 months roan, of the 
wide out, thick-fleshed, smooth, short-legged type— 
sire, Sultan; dam, Victoria Lady by Imp. Fancy’s 
P Come and see and you will buy. 


E. R. SILLIMAN, Colo, lowa 


PRITCHARD & SON, Wainut, Iowa, 

« breeders of high class Short-horns, now offer for 
sale cheap 1 extra good Cruickshank Broadhooks 
yearling bull sired by Favorite 286046 and out of Imp. 
Scarlet Bangle, also 1 Choice Goods bull sired by 
Gondomar and out Queen’s Goods by Imp. Choice 
Goods, and other good ones. Farm near Avoca. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls and Heifers 


We are offering a number of good Short-horn bulls 
from ten to sixteen months old, sired by the best 
bulls; are the thick, low set, blocky kind, and are 
priced for the breeder and farmer. Write for breed- 
ing agd prices. WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Ill. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
und heifers for sale. Address ’ 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, low 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
flesh but in shape to do you good. Address 
F. M. F. CER WINSKE, Rockford, Iowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Eim Hiil Farm Short-horns 


‘The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 
420 bulls from 10 to 22 mos, old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, towa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


The extra good Scotch yearling. Orange Prince, red, 
sired by Blythe Scott, out of Orange Queen by Crim- 
son Chief; also several good thick Seotch topped 
yearlings. Call or write. C, H. JACKSON, Avoca, 
lowa. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 

















Baxter, Iowa 





West Branch, lowa 
































white and roan—ready for service; of 
fashionable breeding. form and quality. Sired by 
Robin 234907. a 2500 Ib. bull. If you want a Short-born 
bull I can satisfy you in bull and price. Write or come 
and see. CHAS. T. NELSON, Bilandinsville, Lil. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 
Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sieux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silwer Ming 19209. 


G. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. 
Bred Sow Sale March 5th 











0. 4 Cc Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
s Vs gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED QUEBUSH, Scista, tlincis. 














Sale of Holstein-Friesians 


AT 


Hampton, lowa, Tuesday, April 30, 1912 











Iowa herds of W. B. 
ers throughout the state. 


butter. 


ner of first 
land Inca 


we are selling at this time. 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Sixty head of ty pe | representatives from the prominent 

arney & Son, Chapin; Frank White, 
Hampton; J. R. Elliott, Woodard, and other prominent breed- 
15 bulls are listed, majority of which 
are out of dams that have 7-day records of from 12 to &O lbs. 
Females are descendants of such noted sires as Paul 
Beets DeKol, with record of 99 A. R. O. daughters and 27 A. 
R. O. sons; Paul DeKol, with record of 38 A. R. O. daughters 
and 24 A. R. O. sons; Lord Netherland, with record of 108 A. 
R. O. daughters and 21 A. R.O. sons; Lilith Pauline DeKol’s 
Count, with record of 75 A. R. O. daughters with 14 above 20 
lbs-; Jewell of Home Farm, who with one exception was win- 
rize 9 years in succession at the big shows; Grove- 
ijlaard, winner of grand championship 5 times in 
1910-11; Cornicopia Pontiac Johanna Lad, full brother to the 
sensational world’s champion two-year-old K. P. Manor Kate, 
with record of 29.32 lbs. butter in 2 years 8 months. No breed 
of cattle has come into prominence more rapidly in the past 
few years than has the Black and Whites. 
make good. Weexpect to make these sale an annual affair. 
Get the catalogue and learn more about the high quality lot 
Address for same, mentioning 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, 


AUCTIONEERS: 
R. E. HAEGER, Algonquin, lil.; J. W. FORD, Cedar Falls, lowa, and F. P. MENZIE, Hampton, ia. 


It is because they 


Chapin, lowa 























national. 


attract. 


M. A. JUDY, Sale Manager 
CAREY M. JONES, Auct. 





Dispersion Sale of Pine Grove Herd of 


Aberdeen-Angus 


AT UNION STOCK YARDS PAVILION 


Chicago, Illinois, Friday, May 3 


There are 32 females and 6 bulls, and included are my two great herd bulls, 
Black Adjuster 97660 and Black King of R 
the renowned Prince Ito and out of the $2500 Imp. Black Enamel—19 of the offer- 
ing are sired by him. The latter was a first prize winner at the recent Inter- 
i Prides, Blackbirds, Ericas, Queen Mothers and Barbaras comprise 
almost the entire offering. A couple of daughters of the champion, Valliant 
Knight 2d, and a worthy daughter of Prince Ito are selling. 
in every way and the individuals are of high order. 
standing herd bull or some especially attractive females the sale offers much to 
The catalogue tells all about them. 


J. B. KURT, Bellevue, lowa 


This sale comes the day following the Association Angus sale at Chicago. 








osemere 137159. The former a son of 


zy. The herd is right 
If looking for an out- 


Address for same, 




















ASERDEKEN-ANGUS. 








NAPAPRALALLAAAAAD 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





SEELEY 


DODDIES 


° 

Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain pr‘ces. Come and 
see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding individual Merit 
Priced te Seli 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, fll. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


y Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. If 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of reliable 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOMIN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, iowa 


We are offering a superior 
A lot of bulls of best breed- 
ing. Am pricing th 











1 em to 
suit the man with the grade herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, la. 


sm 
Herd Registered Angus 
Am closing out my berd of Prides and Queen 
Mothers, 3 young bulls*and 15 females, owing to my 
increasing horse business must have room. Bargain 
prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. Call or write. 
R.C. DANNEN, K.4, Marshalltown, Ia. 











ANGUS BULLS 


Kight ragged, thick-fleshed bulls, priced 
for steer breeders and qualified to head pure bred 
herds. Write us if you need a good Angus bull. G. E. 
THORNTON & SON, Millersburg, Mercer Co., I1L. 





10 ANGUS BULLS 10 OFFER: 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, towa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Blackbirds and Ericas—cheice breeding 
and geod individual. you want the beaL 
in Angus bulls or heifers, write or visit me. GEO. 
W. FELTON, Knoxville, Ill. 








HEREFORDS. 


Several good young bulls for sale. Onty sires and 
dams of merit and fancy breeding used in my herd. 
Farm adjoins town. Call or write. 

ELLAS BAILY, Marshallitewn, lowa 


Herefords For Sale 


Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifersforsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson cross- 
ing on Interurban, near Huxley. Address 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater, lewa 


from 10 to 20 months old; good thick ones. Sired by 
my International and State Fair winners. Dudley 


176275 and Advertiser 324438. Ten years 
in the business. P. GORMAN, Dougherty, lowa. 
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Big Book Wallaces’ Farmer 
oe Regular Readers 


Over 275 
Photographs Are sending for Harry Phelps’ Big 1912 Book 


of Latest Styles by the Thousands. BE SURE 
TO GET /IT! 


} 
‘ 
















on 178 Pages 


‘Phetps 12th Annual Style Book (Q c has over 150,000 regular customers, who will tell you 
1912 fs ready—written by Phelps . ; that he will not only make you a BETTER buggy, 
rene plone d gud one eg , but SAVE you a lot of money. He’s the biggest per- 


brand new style buggies than 
25 dealers could in 10 big sonal bugey maker in the world of made-to-order 


cities. How he can guaran- 


tee to save you big money on buggies—selling direct to the user—and high-grade harness, too, if you want harness. 

price this season and make 

you a better buggy to order. Thousands of regular Wallaces’ Farmer readers have been among 

Why trade-marked Split Phelps’ best customers for twelve years. He’ll tell you who they are— Try Any Buggy Phelps 
ge A 7 near your place. He has a warm personal feeling toward the readers of Makes on Hard Roads 
you can test any style this paper and comes here regularly to tell you about his latest styles 

Split Hickory before you and money-saving prices. Phelps’ big business has been built on quality 3O DA YS FREE 
decide to keep it—the of his Split Hickory Vehicles—and on the recommendations of his cus- geturn it If Not as Represented- 
Gt oucuewan tomers to their neighbors and friends. So, if you never sent your name to Guaranteed Two Years /f You Keep it 
your buggy new direct him, you’d better do it now, whether you are ready to buy yet or not, because Don't get Split Hickory Vehicles mixed 
from the factory rather this season he is making the best offers possible in improvements and style up with any other buggies made—they're 
than to buy from ‘‘job- on highest-grade-made, longest-service buggies. His book tells the whole Sra teblar teteaed, Eocene pada, ae 


” oe - ”? my * » ve - 
sat?" or eese-snase story—gives prices—savings from $25.00 and up and describes every job _ lived, easier running—that’s because they're 


buggies that dealers : A : 
pe lt ig complete, just as Phelps makes it to order. He knows, too. made to order, just sah nesiieen them. 
Remember: He stands right over every one of his jobs in the making, and knows that the very best Woodwork in running gears and shafts, 


materials and expert workmanship go into it. In his book hetells you in hisownexperienced 0f Straight grained, second gga Shell: 


: : i i —w t 
words, about values—and Phelps knows—and how to avoid weak spots in buggies. He om De oeeke teach i ee 















F, stands right by his Split Hickory johs—points out in photograph the parts you ought to i ly i 
Big g or examine. Shows you in colors and ‘sianhegneupion on oan inserts in 4 e . a 
Selection his book three feet across, just exactly what he'makes and what 
Than he puts into every Split Hickory. He stands right back of Don’t 
Ten Big o— one pore: J and you can test it on your own roads - You 
hind your own horses, : 
Dealers’ q Want a 
4 & 
Stores 30-Day 
Can Pp | ICKO/] VY Free 
Sh Road 
Ow a 
You Send Your Name on Test. 
Any- a Postal and Let & JC es of this 
Phelps’ 150,000 Cus- 
where , Auto 
. tomers’ Experience Show You How to SAVE Seat . 








$25.00 and Up. 

















Get Phelps’ business is bigger than ever. Other makers selling 
This through the dealers, are going out of business on 
account of automobiles. But he figures that every- 
















Book 
Sure. 


body needs a buggy whether they have an 2 


automobile or not, and that every auto- 
mobile owner wants a buggy anyway—for f 
times when he can’t run his machine. ‘ 
Decide to investigate Phelps’ better plan has 
now. He wants to Satisfy you asa new cus- y . 
tomer—first, last and all the time—to sell you 
not only one Split Hickory, but to please you 4 Two 
e kind he makes. And Guar- 
Phelps is the only one that 
such buggy values can be Ty aniee 
bought from. Try writing # = < 


so much and save you so much money that 
at once and see. Address . esideints 
The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co. 
Station 4§ , Colurmbus, Ohio 














































gr any other way or any other buggy, but 
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Split Hickory 
Special 



















you will never be willing to buy at any other 
The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer. 





